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Forc^^ortl 


npHE YEAR 1958 w»ll be a most significant one for Iowa 
State College because on March 22 the College will 
have reached the 100th anniversary of its founding Iowa 
State College was born of 
change and m the desire of 
the citizens of 100 years ago 
for a new kind of education 
It IS fitting for us to 
pause and reflect on how 
well our record of the 100 
years has lived up to the 
plans and intentions of the 
founders The manner in 
which we have reached to 
days position and the ex 
tent to which we have ful 
filled these original hopes 
have been given a critical 
appraisal by Dr Earle D 
Ross in this book 

Dr Ross IS one of the 
foremost authorities on the land grant movements as a par 
ttcvilar phase of American history He « author of Detnoc 
racy s College the Land Grant Movement in the Formative 
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Foretcord 


M 

Stage, Avhich co\ers the broad aspects of this definime pht 
losophy and for specific application to a single institution 
has authored the earlier A Htstory of Jowa Stale College 
Additionall), m his chosen field he t\as editor of A Century 
of Farming tn Iov.a, X846-1946, and joint editor of Readings 
tn the History of American Agriculture Among his other 
i\orks are The Liberal Republican Movement, Iona Agrt 
culture An Historical Survey, and contributions to The 
Gronth of American Economy, Dictionary of American 
Biography and Dictionary of American History, as uell as 
more than 100 articles to leading historical educational and 
social science journals 

Dr Ross has l>een College Historian since 1939 and has 
been on the staff of Iona State College since 1923 Prior 
to this he sened on the faculty of Simpson College, Illinois 
Weslejan College and North Dahota Agncultural College 
He IS a graduate of Sjracuse Unnersity and completed his 
doctorate at Cornell Unitersu) He uas awarded the honor 
ary Doctor of Humane Letters degree b> Gnnnell College 
in 1932 

Readers tviU find Dr Ross es'aluation of Iowa State 
Colleges contribution during the last eientful centurj both 
interesting and mformaiue 


James H Hilton 

President, 

loua State College 
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Inl(rodnc<ioii 


nPHE HISTORY oE the Land Grant institutions in the 
United States,’ says the Survey oE 1930 ‘ is the story o£ 
the grosvtli of an idea — an idea centered m tlie democratiza 
tion of higher learning ” Just so However, the story is long 
and involved and has never been fully unfolded Assuredly 
no system of higher education has had more appraisals and 
evaluations Commencement addresses, inaugural ceie 
monies founders' day orations, dedications of buildings — 
especially the Morrill halls —and anniversary symposia have 
all paid their tributes More than seventy presidential 
addresses before the Association of Land Grant Colleges — 
often in semi reminiscent vein — have dealt with some as 
pact or facet of the system All of the institutions have 
chronicled in some form or other their response to the idea 
But with rare exceptions these expositions have been de 
scriptive and laudatory rather than analytical and critical 
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In contrast the system lias been subjected to liatsh de 
pieciatoiy assaults mamly from educat.oml foundations 
and humanistic Bnhmins 

In both appreciation and deiraction there Ins gcncnlly 
been a hek of definite understanding o£ tlie main elements 
in the impelling and motivaimg idcn svliicU giscs distinc 
uon to this type ot higher education Much spade ivork 
remains to be done in the history ot the movement — pir 
ticularly of origins And as always m controverted issues 
motives and influences are not subject to exact detcrmina 
non But it would appear that ibc cardinal principles in 
the idea as u was formulated and as it has grown and de 
veloped in action may be indicated with essential accuracy 
and realism 

Legally and ideologically the organic act of 1862 as it 
has been interpreted and supplemented to meet changing 
conditions provides the most authoritative and revealing 
statement The so called Morrill Act was the culminition 
of the evolving idea to tint stage and the point of departure 
(or the new education of the new industrialized nation 
In this body of principles written and unwritten we fiave 
then the viagna charta of this type of higher education — 
the standard for judging compliances and progression of the 
movement in general as well as of paniailar institutions 
First and foremost the act committed the expanding 
and consolidating nation to mass higher education His 
loncally the provision marked the extension of the public 
elementary and secondary school systems to the collegiate 
realm It thus brought the nearest approach to jeffersons 
educational pyramid in the stale realm but with much 
broader apex than he had visioned The conforming state 
vmiversiues dominated largely by the old traditions in aim 
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and subject matter, had ne\er made such an appeal Here 
indeed uas democracy’s college ~ in design and aspiration 
The opportunity ivas clearly open to all aspiring }oung 
people i\ho found existing institutions and courses of study 
una\ailable or unacceptable 

Tlie initial grant pro\ided public land or land scrip 
to each state on a basis directly correlated to the number of 
senators and representatnes that each state had under the 
apportionment of 1860 for a sj^ecific aim The proceeds from 
the sale of the land or scrip in\ested in United States or other 
safe stocks yielding at least 5% must constitute a permanent 
‘ endoi\ment, support, and maintenance of at least one col 
lege i\here the leading object shall be, without excluding 
other scientific and classical studies, and including military 
tactics, to teach such branches of learning as are related to 
agriculture and mechanical arts, m such manner as the 
legislatures of the States may respectively prescribe, m order 
to promote the liberal and practical education of the in 
dustrial classes in the several pursuits and professions of 
life ’’ 

The term “industrial classes” was not only indefinite 
but also narrowly dated Industrial and business changes 
going on at the time were making obsolete any classifications 
based upon an elemental unspecialized economy The 
divison of economic society into the industrial and profes 
sional classes by agitators like J B Turner was wholly 
meaningless, as indicated by Morrill’s own realistic covering 
phrase, the ‘ \ arious pursuits and professions of life, ivhich 
disregarded occupational distinctions As it proved, a very 
substantial proportion of land grant graduates w ere to find 
the education w ell adapted to professional careers including 
the ‘ learned ’ 
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deavor Tlie majority of the shining lights of bar and press 
and spellbinding political oratory had aery sketchy formal 
training For a business career, the knowledge of books 
beyond the practical rudiments nas regarded as rvhoHy 
irrelevant—as witness the typical captains of industry and 
commodores of trade 

For the aspiring tedinologist the average college with 
Its rudimentary science and crude equipment could offer 
little of usable application As Francis Wayland sardon 
laiUy bemoaned to his board at Brown in 1850 Our col 
leges are not hlled because we do not furnish the ediica 
tion desired by the people We have produced an article 
for which the demand is diminishing We sell it at less 
than cost and the deficiency is made up by chanty \S^e 
give It auay and still the demand diminishes 

^TECHNICAL AND GENERAL 
In direct contrast the new depanure under land grant 
stimulus sought to bring education en rapport with life, us 
business society and politics —a daring endeavor in a time 
of transition and disruption To do this technical training 
was to be combined with genera! both on a liberal basis 
The type of education proposed thus did not involve 
a narrowing but a broadening of content not a taking away 
but an adding to subject matter with the appropriate 
methodology General education — the sciences and hu 
manuies —was given accepted recognition the applied 
sciences as then existing were accorded a preferred empha 
sis to insure that they were included 

\t the same lime collegiate status on a liberal basis was 
a safeguard against a narrow vocationalism The terms 
pursuits and professions of U(e opened the colleges to 
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all existing and future areas of training that were found to 
be appropriate Nothing of social utility or significance 
i\as to be academically common or unclean 

In expounding the function of the land grant college 
to the division of superintendence of the N E A in 1900 
President William M Beardshear of the Iowa State College 
stated the matter in succinct phrase irhicb it took MorrjJJ 
several pages of the Congressional Record to say The 
theory is that a young agriculturist or industrialist must 
aspire to a liberal education that will make him the peer of 
any educated or professional man in life 

The mo\ement gave standing to the sciences and their 
applications At the same time it made definite contnbu 
tions especially in training for citizenship to the modern 
enrichment and balanced functioning of the humanities 
The practical vocational objectne that the narrow 
visioned reformers held to tenaciously would have reduced 
the federal state colleges to mere trade schools — their mis 
guided conception of industrial education But on the 
other hand the designation agricultural colleges —made 
inadvertently by a copying clerk —was entirely contrary to 
the design of the supporters of the act and encouraged a 
misleading emphasis Attempts to give more expressue 
designations to the colleges were strongly resisted by farmer 
legislatures In a number of cases the misnomer was an 
influence in delajing the developments contemplated in 
the organic act as Avell as those of the widening concepts of 
the industrial age 

Typical of the apostate land grant educators with back 
ground of classical training were sometimes the most un 
compromising supporters of die narrower interpretation 
This inclusive system of higher education and research 
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» It MS to detclop initiated policies of federal and stale 
relations that ttert to extend to tside areas of economic and 
social interests The act ssas the educational share in a 
great series ol economic and social enactments of the period 
iilncli pointed the way to later relations of gotcrnment 
ulth business and society 

In viewol the land endowments of colleges from colonial 
days and of the earlier federal grants for education at all 
le\els the term land grant might seem not especially dis 
tinctive But this system of grants was differentiated by 
being gnen to all tlie states on a population basis and in 
imposing certain obligations Unlike earlier land subsi 
dies tins one was not just a handout for general areas of 
education to be de\eloped as the particular state saw fit but 
instead, nas for the permanent endowment of a special type 
of msiituUon to be established by tlie states 

While the resulting institutions have been designated 
as state they are no less national In the early years the 
products of the MortiU Act were termed National Schools 
of Science The grant sias determining m the founding 
of the colleges as a special type and the mam source of 
operational support in the formative years before full state 
responsibility was recognized Supplemental aid to the ex 
panding program has been opportune and experimental 
and extension work has been stimulated and standardized 
by special grants In later years the bulk of support has 
come from the sute appropriations but the national con 
tacts in mutual benefits and services have become more 
intimate and determining upon policies especially upon 
standards of research and the dissemination of the findings 
Interrelated with the privileges and opportunities of 
mass education have always been obligations and respomi 
bilmes for the general welfare Training for citizenship 
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Jjas been a major objective throughout according to the 
\aned conceptions of ^^hat this should imolve but i\ith an 
increasingly realistic and rational presentation and emphasis 
To be sure all American education purports to be doing 
It and the phrase has been bandied about from softboiled 
emotionalists to hardboiled reactionaries until at times it 
seems a meaningless cliche But in institutions uith a stu 
dent body affording so representame a cross section of the 
national citizenry and with definite vocational objectives 
well above the average it is a considered expectation that 
the possibilities of realizing this aim of the founders should 
be promising Perhaps the most significant contribution 
to this aim which the teaching and research may provide is 
a leadership in agriculture and industry of courageous vision 
supported by enlightened followers At the same time tech 
meal experts in all areas should find congenial service in all 
levels of the public service 

By reason of the crisis m national security m the 1860 s 
the special military provision inserted in the bill as finally 
passed has made the colleges essential agencies of national 
defense At the same time it has afforded the basic training 
for careers m all branches of the services 

STATE FEDERAL COOPERATION 

Federal relations with states have become more intimate 
in checking conformity with the provisions of the original 
act This has been especially true with added specifications 
m the supplemental grants and especially m those for 
special services involving grants in aid Common interests 
have been promoted sundards determined and unified 
contacts with government agencies made by the Association 
of Land Grant Colleges and Universities 

These then are the underlying elements in the land 
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grant idea a s>stem oE federal state training of the largest 
^ucable number, ivith the appropriate methods and cog 
nate acmiiies that such training imolses for economic 
competence, social adjustment and direct public sen ice 
The motto of Iona State Ckillege, ‘ saence iwth practice, ’ 
might comprehend the idea if ‘ saence ’ were giten tlie full 
original meaning of scienUa, and ‘practice * understood to 
embrace all of the appropriate applications 

►ENCOURAGED GROWTH 

The generality of statement of the act, which has been 
compared to that of the Constitution, has faahtated growth 
and expansion b) interpretation and usage Both laws and 
usages hate been giren reinterpretation to pronde for chang 
mg conditions and conceptions Thus tacial equaht) as 
pro'ided in the second act of 1890, in judicial decison has 
passed from the status of separate but equal to that of 
gradual integration Expenmenul and graduate research 
was earl) recognued as essential for the rendering of expert 
scnice to agriculture, the industnes, and society The 
range of technical and general subjects has paralleled the 
extension and elaboration of both groups of curricula The 
tenn mechanic arts has lieen interpreted to include all 
branches and sub-branches of engineering as they hare 
emerged Home economics has adi-ariced from purely 
household applications to general recognition as a coordi 
nate school In meeting the responsibilities of sen mg 
regional interests other impotunt areas hate deseloped to 
lull standing, such as seteniiary mediane commerce 
phamiaq, and industrial and labor rclaiions Disisions of 
general subjects - including the Immamties _ has c been 
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voted m A\ith all rights and prerogatives thereunto apper 
taming In fact some of the most pronounced of the prac 
tical narrow gauge mstitunons m their humble youth 
hate complacently displayed some of the most elaborate 
humanistic programs 

In the early days the lack, of standard high schools or 
of other agencies for adequate preparation led the colleges 
to proMde preparatory work which continued in some 
cases for a considerable period Especially in mathematics 
and the sciences this vital concern for basic training 
brought intimate relations with the public schools and m 
the case of transfers with the senior and junior colleges 
With the coming of vocational education with federal state 
aid and standardization an important function nas added 
in the training of specialized teachers and supervisors 

Although the full college status of the regular courses 
offered under the act has aluays been maintained (in theory 
i£ not always strictly in fact in some early ventures in in 
dustrial education) the fullest service to the constituency 
has seemed to justify and obligate the provision for in 
struction of less than college grade in terms of varying 
duration from a feiv days to two years While in some 
cases these abbreviated and simplified programs have been 
feeders for the degree courses the mam objective was to 
widen the direct influence by getting elemental mforma 
tion to the actual users of it This grade of on campus 
teaching except for certain special subjects has been largely 
superseded by an organized advisory and informational 
service which goes out into the state to the producers on 
the job 

The various efforts through the years to bring the find 
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in'^s of the classrooms laboratories and cxpenmeni stations 
direct to firm, tacloiy. and utilit) Imc evemuated in tlic 
higiil> OTganiicd state tedera! extmsion scnicc As it has 
actually operated under saricd regional conditions tins 
itistimtionltas protided the most inllticntial agency of adtilt 
education 

A"am like the Constiiuuon the organic act. sMtli its big 
idea, uas not struck off at a giien lime from the brain and 
purpose of any single man or group of men In both cases 
relative success i\as due lo reliance upon precedent and 
experience so far as available Momll was entirely correct 
though not in the sense intended m averring that uhcre 
he obtained 'the first hint of the measure he ua» "unable 
to say Agitations for ibis type of education bad been 
going on about him for over two decades 

The pre ^^o^^U developments may properly be regarded 
as prologue but it v^as a long and large prologue —going 
back at least to the eigbteeniU century scientists and cdu 
cational reformers m Europe and America From colonial 
dajs Amencan scientists were in acme correspondence uith 
fellovi viorkers abroad Throughout the first \ialf of the 
nineteenth century, American students uere to be found 
at European and British rcsearcli centers, working in their 
laboratories and experiment sutions As early as tlie 1820 s 
geological and natural history surxeys in most of the older 
states had provided employment and practical experience 
for the leading scientists During the ‘40 s and ’50 s the 
patent office bad served as a stimulant and clearing house 
for new ideas in agriculture as well as m mechama A 
select few acre reached by early agricultural journals and 
manuals vastly more fjy the sUte and local societies func 
tioning through their exhibitional (aits 
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Yale pioneering in science instruction early m the 
century by the latter 1850’s had oi^nired a distinct science 
school that t\as niahing applications of its researches The 
Laurence school at Harvard was proceeding more delib 
erately and science courses were having tentative trial m 
colleges like Amherst, Brown, and Union 

► SCIENCE PLAN 

The most ambitious design of science instruction m the 
Neu ^Vorld in this period was the projected graduate science 
unuersity at Albany, New York The plan was to bring 
together the leading scientists of the time not only in this 
country but from Europe —a pooling of talent comparable 
to Jefferson s ambition for Ins first faculty at the University 
of Viiginia Visionary and hopelessly premature as the 
scheme was, it was indicative of the aspiration of the time 
and was not without influence in stimulating the further 
effort at Yale and in hastening the moderniaing of Columbia 
University 

Renssaelaer Polytechnic Institute was the trail blazer 
and exemplar by many years — in subjects and methods — 
of technical institutions Starting with the broad field that 
Its title indicated, it came to center in a distinguished col 
lege of engineering At the Military Academy training was 
provided that could be applied in civil as well as military 
engineering The Massachusetts and Worcester Institutes 
belong to the Civil War era 

Meanwhile agricultural education had been making 
small beginnings that were sull in the blade In the 
achieving 1850 s long agitation brought the first college m 
a clearing in East Lansing Michigan, a farmer s high school 
in Pennsylvania, a part state college in Maryland and the 
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chartering of louas agriciikiiial venture m higher edu 
cation Throughout the middle period proprietary schools 
of agriculture m the l\ortheasl and the Old Northt\est had 
opened and m most cases closed for lack of patronage 

The democratic aspirations of the industnal movement 
found models in the Fellenberg schools of Switzerland the 
uorkingmens colleges of England the coloiiial log colleges 
the mechanics institutes and lyceums the peoples college 
mosement and the manual labor academies Agitators for 
uomen s rights — encouraged by gains m the existing system 

— registered their claims for full equality in the nen 
Tliroughout the 40 s and oOs plans for technical colleges 

— especially agricultural colleges —to be subsidized by 
federal land grants nere being presented to Congress They 
found sponsors m the state societies the United States Ag 
ncuUural Society and the agricultural press 

n>creat strides forward 
It Mas no accident that the period of the Momll bills 
(1837-1862) synchronized uith great national developments 
and events that v^ere quite apart from the forces of con 
lention that were testing national unity The last frontier 
was being exploited the petroleum industry v>.as bom the 
first irans Atlantic cable v^as tried trade was extended in 
the Far East the first chain and department stores appeared 
the Bessemer process was developed Modem capitalist and 
lalxir organizations were in the formative stage Tlie Amen 
can news and periodical press was coming to characteristic 
form and function National hierature and art had at 
uined confident expression Of direct concern to educa 
non was tl.e formation of a National Teachers Association 
and of distinguished educational journals 
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Educators with a vision o£ the new age tvere m training 
or in some cases just appearing Liberty Hyde Bailey, the 
great nestor of land grant education, was born in a pioneer 
Michigan settlement while the first Morrill bill was being 
debated That fall Theodore Roosevelt, who was to show 
promotive zeal for rural education (if not always clear un 
derstandmg), started his eventful career m metropolitan 
surroundings The next year, spotlighted by Darwin s 
culminating formulation John Dewey — of blessed or un 
blessed memory for all education according to contrasting 
\iews — appeared amid a changing if not a fully progressive 
education 

The birth year of the Iowa State Agricultural College 
was truly one of destiny, m education as in all other aspects 
of the American scene 
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Chapter 1 


Tlic llawkc^c Vcnfure 
in <lic AVn Education 


^ 11 ’HE CHARTERING of the Iowa Agricultural College 
on March 22, 1858, reflected the growth and aspira 
tions of the youthful commonwealth and its early response 
to the industrial movement in higher education The 
time was both opportune and critical First had come the 
spectacular rush of settlers to this ferule region so favorably 
located It was an expression of boom times and was fa 
cilitated by the me of depreciated land warrants from the 
bounties of the Mexican War But inevitable land specii 
lation and over extension of commercial enterprises brought 
devastation in the panic of 1857 and the resulting depres 
Sion Compounding the financial distress was a series of 
excessively wet seasons But neiUier depressed markets nor 
unseasonable weather could long stay selected pioneers in 
a strategic setting 

The migration of the fifties had been largely from the 
I^ortheast and the Old Northwest with propitious intermix 
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Suel Foster an early and persistent champion of industriol education 
Helped draft tKe arig nol bill which was introduced m the 6th General 
Assembly in 1856 Two yeors Icrter this bill in revised form was to 
become the orgonic oct of the lawa State Agricultural College and 
Model Form Foster then wos the first president of the Soord of 
Trustees in 185? He served in that capacity until 1865 In this posi 
lion he wos legally the acting president of the College and he was 
so designoted by the press of the stole 
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tures of British German Dutdi and Scandinavians Such 
a societ) of homemakers integrated thrift foresight and a be 
hef in religion morality and knowledge This gave a 
preferred place to schools and the means of education To 
tlie schools and academies was added a state university 
After much necessitated sight lowering it made small bt 
ginning in 1857 — largely as a teacher training institute A 
few hopeful sectarian colleges some only at the prepara 
lory stage had survived by the end of the decade A de 
voted company of eastern liome missionaries the Iowa 
Band was a leavening element intellectually no less than 
religously 

Zeal for economic and social reform vvas early manifested 
m mechanics institutes and manual labor academies The 
movement for technical education centered in agriculture 
which as Slated in a legislative memorial to Congress in 
1848 was the leading interest of this stale 

Improvement of farming vvas expressed as a conscious 
desire from territorial days In 1853 a state agricultural 
society vvas formed and m the same year The loua Farmer 
and Horticulturist was issued at Burlington Three years 
later The Northuestem Farmer was started at Dubuque 
These papers with the stale and county agricultural soci 
eties became the mam organs of agitation for a state agri 
cultural college and for an agricultural bureau The cam 
paign was spearheaded by two zealous reformers Suel Fos 
ter a pioneer horticulturist and William Duane Wilson 
agricultural journalist 

There vvas no question of the need for technically 
trained experts to develop die resources of the prairie state 
Dr George F Magoun president of Iowa College at Grin 
nell —seeking to divert a potential major rival in liberal 
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education —argued slireudl) and pointedly for the develop 
ment oE the Unnersitj as a polytechnic institute with the 
emphasis upon science and its applications Governor 
Gnmes a Danmouih man, concimed tully m this imssion 
for the state s institution of higher learning So plausible 
did the argument appear, so m line with the immediate de 
selopmental needs of the state that if funds had been avail 
able lowas umsersity like that of Illinois might have been 
started as an industrial institution 

In contrast the agrarian reformers were convinced that 
only a straight agriculturally based and operated institution 
wholly separate from any entangling alliance v\ith classical 
education could provide adequately the full program of the 
fanners college they sought 

► IlMi fOR DRIVE 

In spile of the hard times, by the session of 1858 the 
sponsors felt that the drive should be made Hitherto the 
legislative reaction had not been encouraging After pas 
sing m the Senate in 1854, a bill tor a modest appropriation 
for an agricultural bureau had been greeted with satirical 
ridicule m the House In the session of 1856 a bill for an 
agricultural college introduced by a young farmer member, 
Robert A Richardson, received little more attention 

But meanwhile the scope of state powers v\as in process 
of marked expansion In the gubernatorial election of 1854 
the control passed from the Democrats — with their inhi 
bitions upon gosemmental functions —to the ^\htgF^ee 
Sellers, with their traditions of extended public Iciion 
Uter elections completed the transition and the new con 
stuution of 1857 registered Uie changed authority over fi 
nance and public welfare 
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Thus the seventh General Assembly meeting at the per 
manent capital m January 1858 had the exacting tasks of 
acting upon these powers to meet the immediate critical 
conditions and to start the state on a progressive course 
rortunately both houses had talent and leadership that 
have never been surpassed 

■\Vitli such immediately pressing business on the agenda 
and the depletion of available revenue the time was not 
propitious for educational innovation — industrial or 
general However the campaign had been well planned 
and uas in charge of skillful managers 

The State Agricultural Society sent a brief for an agri 
cultural college and a bureau County agricultural societies 
added their bus In his inaugural address Governor 
Ralph P Lowe in recognition of the states leading in 
terest repeated the aiguments of the society petitions al 
most verbatim and qualifiedly endorsed the recommenda 
tions He proposed a bureau with the state functions that 
the patent office performed for the country m general then 
added the rather indefinite suggestion of the establishment 
at the proper time of agricultural schools with model 
farms This friendly gesture was evidently as far as the 
rather jittery governor felt that he could commit himselE 
during the existing tight money situation Unquestionably 
a majority of the legislators felt that the times were mop 
portune for a further venture in higher education what 
ever its potential benefits 

In the founding of a new type college amid such ob 
Stacies the determining influence was in the representatives 
to whom the drafting and direction of the bill were entrusted 
Benjamin F Gue of Scott County Robert Richardson of 
Fayette and Ed Wright of Cedar all combined zeal for re 
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Eonn \wth a realistic understanding o£ the ways o£ practical 
politics As pioneer farmers living m log cabins they had 
intimate experience oE the need for the training of farmers 
for competence in their occupation and for full participa 
non in public affairs All three were to render effective 
public service Gue and Richardson served on the board 
of the College Gue especially was to be a guiding influence 
throughout the formative years He was a native of central 
New York who had studied m academies and taught school 
before coming to Iowa in 1852 With his brother, he made 
a farm with hard work and liigh priced credit He was to 
have a distmguislied career as stale and federal ofTice holder, 
journaUsi, and the first serious chronicler of Iowa’s history 
The bill formulated by Cue, Richardson, and \Vright 
sought to combine the functions of college and bureau, and 
to appeal to farmers as a practical servicing agency It bore 
the rather cumbersome title, ‘a bill for an act to provide 
for the establishment of a Stale Agricultural College and 
model Farm, with a board of trustees, which shall be con 
nected wuh the entire agricultural interests of the State ” 
An appropriation of $20,000 was sought to get the wheels 
rolling toward the desired goals 

The opposition in the House ivas immediate James F 
\\ ilson of Jefferson, a confident young political Lochmvar 
who in ins first term was heading ways and means, insisted 
on taking die bdl from the agricultural to lus own commit 
lee-vshere it was promptly consigned to indefinite post 
ponement When the measure was called out, Wilson was 
joined in opposition by the chairmen of judiciary and ex 
l>enduiires with the standard arguments of needless ex 
penditurc and visionary innovation 

The sponsoring team was all set for the attack Wright 
a shrevsd pathameniarian took chaige of procedure. Rich 
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ardson proMded material and ad\ice, and Gue voiced the 
argument vsuh a skill and effectiveness that did credit to 
the old time training m forensics He pled for an educa 
tiona] opportunity for the "farmer, mechanic, day laborer, 
inventor, and manufacturer" on a par with that of the pro 
fessions — not only m occupational competence but tn state 
and national leadership as well If this parity position irere 
denied, he tellingly warned, the groups indicated would 
not be in doubt as to the responsibility for the deprivation 

Such an appeal for the ‘ leading interests” of the state 
could not be ignored by iheir representatives The chair 
man of agriculture, William Lundy of Muscatine, effected 
a compromise by winch the proposed appropriation was 
cut in half, and the opposition gave way Governor Lowe 
signed the bill March 22, 1858—considered the founding 
date of the College However, hard times and the pressing 
demands of the Civil War took almost all of the energies of 
the new state for a decade following passage, and it was 1869 
before the College was formally opened 

Under the guidance of Charles Foster, a leading stock 
man of Washington County, the bill met no effective op 
position m the Senate, with the exception of a futile but 
prophetic move to create an agricultural professorship in 
the University 

The founding act reflected the prevailing ideas of ' in 
dustnal education " Gue maintained that the bill expressed 
leading plans that had been proposed in different regions 
as well as points resulting from consultation with successful 
farmers His own views of objectives and range of subjects 
proved much broader than the strict interpretation of the 
act might suggest 

The subjects of instruction specified in the act were all 
sciences or their applications, listed in no particular order 
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ol dassifiration natural philosophy, chemistry, botany, 
horticulture, trmt growing, forestry, animal and regetable 
anatomy, geology, mineralogy, meteorology, entomology, 
zoology, the setcrinary art,” plain mensuration, leseling, 
sunqing, boohUeping and such mechanic arts as were 
directly connected with agriculture Other studtes not 
inconsistent with the purposes of the act” might be added 
by the trwstees Tbe extent and terminology oE the enumer 
ation shotted the iTansitional state of the sciences as well 
as the lack of established specialties in agriculture 

Evidently ii tvas expected that the practical applications 
ttould be emphasized throughout The responsibility of 
aeating professctrships and making the assignment of these 
subjects tvas given to the board To proMde the “farm” 
portion of the insiiumon including the campus of the Col 
lege, the board tvas instructed to purchase at least a quarieT 
section after securing and appraising the bids from com 
peting counties 

The eleven trustees, apportioned by the existing judicial 
districts, tvere elected by the legislature from nominations 
made by the county agricultural societies of the respective 
distticu The governor and the president of the state agri 
cultural society vrere ex officio members With greater 
wisdom than was shown later the president of the College 
was made chairman The only compensation of the mem 
bers was mileage for attendance upon not more than three 
meetings annually However, membership was regarded 
as a high honor and the early boards were composed of out 
standing leaders in improved fatmmg and social reforms 
The bureau function wa.s vested m the secretary to be 
elected b) the board from its membership This official 
with a full time salaried position and an office m the capitol, 
m addition to his service to the board, was to provide a 
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clearing house and servicing agency for the collection and 
distribution of neiv seeds and plants the encouragement of 
agricultural and industrial improvement the collection of 
statistics and the making of an annual report 

In January 1859 a preliminary organization came into 
being luth the selection of W D Wilson as secretary and 
Richard Games treasurer The permanent chairmanship 
awaited the selection of a president Indicative of the spirit 
of the new venture was the resolution that while the official 
name of the College was given m the act in general use 
the institution should be referred to as the Iowa Farmers 
College It was further resolved that tlie members acquaint 
tlie fanners of their district with the objects of the Farmers 
College 

rail organization was made at the June meeting with 
the selection of Suel Foster as president pro tern In this 
position which he held for five years he was head of the 
inchoate college and was so referred to m the press 

At this meeting the preferred subjects were grouped into 
four professorships whose incumbents would have rivaled 
Francis Bacon Such combinations gave little heed to the 
scope and method of the new science — 

PHYSICS natura] philosophy chciiiisiry geology mineralogy meteor 
ology 

MATHEMATICS anthmcuc algebra trigonometry conic sections astron 
omy sun eying civil engineering bookkeeping 
roDEDcy entomology ornithology ichthyology animal anatom) veter 
mary art 

BOTANY fruit groi mg horticulture forestry vegetable anatomy general 
botany 

Evidently the social sciences and humanities belonged 
to the other subjects that could be tacked on more or less 
incidentally 
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The committee on the selccuon ot president and faculty 
was continued But obviously the immediate concern uas 
to acquire a domain and to develop a going plant 

So small and uncertain did the future college seem that 
only SIX counties sought to acquire it—Hardin, Jefferson. 
Marshall Polk. Story, and Tama 

Although still m the pioneer stage anti handicapped in 
early settlement by the reputation —m part uarranted —of 
swampy situation, Story County liad been nnusually in 
terested in acquiring this pioneer enterprise to grow and 
mature with the county The proposed location was in 
the western part of the county, so Boone County joined m 
the enterprise in a substantial manner A Inely campaign 
of newspaper stones, mass meetings, and exhibits of the 
products of the region aroused sennment for a "fund rais 
mg drive County bonds to the amount of $10,000 were 
voted, notes were given, and about a thousand acres of land 
m Story and Boone donated The total value of the Story 
Boone offer was esumaied at $21,355 —a sizable amount 
for that time and region 

The effort and sacrifice were not in vain On June 21, 
1859, the committee voted to accept the offer The result 
was due in considerable part to the exertions of public 
spirited leaders who had confidence in the future of the state 
and of their particular region But no less credit was due to 
small struggling farmers who m the midst of bad seasons and 
low prices made pledges from their scant resources to bring 
a chance of higher education to their children With good 
reason the regions triumph was celebrated fay an old fash 
loned Fourth of July picnic m a grove on the northern edge 
of the later campus 

A 648 acre tract west of the Squaw Branch, secured from 
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five different owners at a cost o£ $5 379 12 was selected for 
the original domain It was hnly representative in sod and 
terrain so thus was suited to an experimental if not always 
model farm A considerable portion required drainage 
and except along the streams plantings were necessary for 
shade —classic or otherwise It remained to change the 
natural prairie into a going farm according to the standards 
of the time and the supposed requirements of an agricul 
lural college During the first year preliminary breakings 
were made and contracts let (or a farmhouse and barns 
Various interests were helpful manufacturers furnished 
implements for trial breeders contributed foundation stock 
and nurserymen donated fruit trees 

Before further development could be made the whole 
project was subjected to a struggle for survival The busi 
ness and political outcome seemed gloomy and uncertain 
Many — no doubt a majority — were led to question w hether 
further support should be given to an enterprise that seemed 
at best problematical and offered so little benefit for the 
immediate future In the session of 1860 the outgoing 
Governor Lowe merely reported the purchase and small 
beginnings of the farm The incoming Samuel J Kirk 
wood disavowing personal information recommended a 
careful and friendly consideration by the legislature 
With a considerable number the attitude was quite un 
friendly There was a direct movement to repeal the 
founding act and the committee on agriculture was directed 
to inquire into the expediency of such action The minor 
ity report urged this defeatist course alleging that in a time 
of financial distress the taxpayers were opposed to an ex 
penditure for a project of no immediate benefit and which 
in any case was premature for the youthful state Gue for 
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the majority again reiientetl Im plea for equal opportunity 
for farmer and laborer The policies tluis far had shown 
vision and prudence Tlie benefits were already being ex 
perienced in the notable services of the embryo bureau un 
der the direction of the secretary of the board To abandon 
such a beneficent project would be a backward step 

Whatever the ultimate benefits current distress was not 
to be discounted A majority o( botli liouscs favored the 
economy move But in the end Cue sated liis cause by the 
parliamcntani ruse of getting ihe adterse motion laid on 
the table —from which it was never lifted 


► FEDERAL PROVISIONS HELP 
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memornl ^\35 sent to Congress ftfarch 5, 1858, asking for 
50 000 acres for ‘ establishing scientific agricultural schools ” 
The memorial argued that this essential assistance to the 
“respectable portion” of the inhabitants would stimulate 
all elements of the states economy As it chanced the 
memorial i\as received and referred to committee on the 
very da> that the chartering bill passed the Iowa house 
A month later Morrill s first bill uas being debated As 
Momll’s correspondence and nei\spaper discussion indicate, 
there nas much enthusiasm m the first free state of the 
Louisiana Purchase” for a measure that like the proposals 
for homestead, agricu/tural department, and trans conti 
nental railroad involved a conflict of free soil with state 
rights interests Tiie board of the Iowa College lelt that 
the aid tsas inadequate and instructed the delegation to 
seek a grant in line with the state's area and present popula 
tion On the final vote lowas senators were divided, the ex 
schoolman James Harlan, an ardent freesoiler, was a leading 
advocate His colleague George Wallace Jones, a state 
rights Democrat, voted with the opposition Both repre 
sentatives supported the bill 

The Iowa delegation made but slight contribution to 
the bill of 1862, which raised the grant unit and based it 
upon the 1860 census This ivas the far famed Land Grant 
or Momll Act of July 2, 1862 —the organic law of the 
land grant colleges It provided a grant of public lands or 
land scrip to each state at the rate of SO 000 acres for each 
senator and representative that the state had under the ap 
portionment of 1860 

With the removal of the southern opposition, the align 
ment in the main reverted to the perennial Ease West sec 
tionalism Naturally the landed states opposed the popula 
tion basis of distribution Though with lessened enthusi 
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memorial i\as sent to Congress March 3, 1858, asking for 
50 000 acres for establishing saentific agricultural schools ” 
The memorial argued that this essenual assistance to the 
"respectable portion” of the inhabitants iv-ould stimulate 
all elements of the state’s economy As it chanced the 
memorial uas received and referred to committee on the 
\er> day that the chartering bill passed the Imva house 

A month later Momll s first bill uas being debated As 
Morrill's correspondence and newspaper discussion indicate, 
there was much enthusiasm in ‘the first free state of the 
Louisiana Purchase ’ for a measure that like the proposals 
for homestead, agricultural department, and trans conti 
nental railroad involved a conflict of free soil with state 
rights interests The board of the Iowa College felt that 
the aid was inadequate and instructed the delegation to 
seek a grant in line with the state’s area and present popula 
tion On the final vote lowas senators were divided, the ex 
schoolman James Harlan, an ardent ireesoiler, iv-as a leading 
advocate His colleague George Wallace Jones, a state 
rights Democrat, voted with the opposition Both repre 
sentatives supported the bill 

The Iowa delegation made but slight contribution to 
the bill of 1862 which raised the grant unit and based it 
upon the 1860 census This was the far famed Land Grant 
or Morrill Act of July 2, 1862 —the organic law of the 
land grant colleges It provided a grant of public lands or 
land scrip to each state at the rate of 50,000 acres for each 
senator and representative that the state had under the ap 
portionment of I860 

With the removal of the southern opposition the align 
ment m the main reverted to the perennial East West sec 
tionahsm Naturally the landed states opposed the popula 
non basis of distribution Though ivith lessened enthusi 
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asm, Harlan conunned to support the measure as a ga.n for 
education in all the states, in spite of the inequality m 
solved James W Grimes nois his colleague, svas not con 
cemed about the states but about the unprotected territories 
and for that reason he cast a negative vote In the Mouse, 
James F Wilson, uho had led the opposition to the loua 
college bill, cast the state’s sole vote tilth the opposition 
His colleague had withdrawn (or military service 

Whatever differences there may have been over source 
and apportionment of the federal grant, the state hastened 
to accept Its provisions The mam financial condition to be 
accepted by special legislative acts was that the states main 
tam the capital fund undimimshed except that not more 
than lO per cent migfu be used for the purchase of a site or 
of an experimental farm No portion of the fund nor of the 
income from it could be used for the ‘ purchase, erection, 
preservation, or repair of any building or buildings ” 

In the special session called m September, 1862, Gover¬ 
nor Kirhuood warned that delay m accepting the grant and 
locating the lands might lead to a prior selection by holders 
of scrip from eastern states that would seriously restrict the 
area of choice To forestall such outside competition, a bill 
was enacted on September 11 to accept the grant ‘upon 
the terms, conditions and restrictions contained m said act 
of Congress ’ and to provide for the selection of the lands 
\S'hateveT the assumptions as to the extension of the func 
tions of the College u\ line with tlie federal prescriptions, 
the only addition was the word mechanical” to agricultural 
m the statement of the purpose of the act Iowa was the first 
state to accept the provisions of the Momll Land Grant act 
The state was given something more than 204.000 acres un 
dcr terms of ihc act By careful handling of the lease and 
sale of that land, it eventually received more than $800,000 
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in endowment far m excess of early estimates and more 
than man> otJier states «ho IiindJed their grants less pru 
dently 

Follot\ing the acceptance of the grant Kirkwood 
hastened to appoint Peter Melendy of Black Haivk as agent 
Melendy like many of the leaders in pioneer Iowa i\ras a 
native of Ohio v\here he had gamed recognition as a cattle 
breeder In 1855 he was an organizer of the grandiose 
scheme of the Iowa Fine Stock Company in Butler 
County He later became a town builder and leading citi 
zen of Cedar Falls His long career vvas marked by public 
service in varied lines to state and community His contn 
biition to tlie founding of the College was second only to 
that of Gue 

Melendy witli only one assistant entered upon his ex 
acting task vMtii such expedition that by January 1863 the 
field work was largely completed Selection was hampered 
by rival grants and claims of preemptors homesteaders and 
railroads The available area vvas m northwestern counties 
with nearly two thirds of the selections m Kossuth Palo 
Alto and Emmet Formalities of the federal land office 
necessitated revisions and adjustments that delayed final 
certification until January I8C4 Through it all in Iowa 
or Washington Melendy patiently and faithfully repre 
sented the interest of the state 

There were bound to be criticisms of certain of the 
selections but time was to demonstrate the permanent con 
tribution which Melendy made to the future college Under 
the limiting conditions the locations were made with sound 
judgment and mivabtle dtctu^ there vvas an example — 
all too rare —of an involved public land adjustment in 
which there was never a breath of scandal 

Under the avowed purpose of the federal act it naturally 
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seemed that the Agrtculmral College stould automatically 
reccfie the grant But not so there rias sttll another brr 
rier on the obstacle course to the goal of an established 
land grant college At the legislame session ot 1864 the 
University forces — in their financial desperation — proposed 
the division of the fund with agricultural professorships at 
both institutions To avoid duplication a University trustee 
proposed undying ibc stales higher education by making 
the Agricultural College a division of the University 

A joint committee on the college farm headed by Gue 
now a senator gtaphicall-y picimed the conirasi tn organ 
izaivon aims and program betvveen an urban centered 
sophisticated university and a simple rural farmers college 
For self preservation the land grant function uas made nar 
rou but distinct —a Itmiution that would hamper the Col 
lege in future years 

Mass meetings joint public debates and heated news 
paper letters and editorials did not wm needed support for 
tile University subdivision that was illogical and inexpedt 
ent The lands were assigned to the College with power to 
sell or lease as the sole source of revenue for operation — 
as they were to be until the turn of the century 

To secure an immediate working income and to profit 
by rising land values a system of longterm leases with 
priuiege of purcliase at the end of the lease period was 
shrewdly devised by Gue Kirkwood and Coker F Clark 
son Tlie prudential purchase and location of the scrip of 
other states added appreciably to the investment This 
careful financing provided the OoUege a modest but 
ndequate support in the early years before the full responsi 
biliiy of the state for m own instrumentality was recog 
uued At the same ume a permanent endowment of some 
four fifths of a million doUan was gradually accumiil iied 



First college building was the Form House completed in 1B61 olong with some other 
farm buildings The first occupant was W H Fitspotncb who rented the form The Form 
House became the home of the superintendents of the form ond later the deons of cjg 
nculfure In later years consideroble remodeling wos done end the soft exterior bricks 
were covered with cement At the Centennial it still wos the residence of the Dean of 
Agriculture 

The land all ivas disposed of before the turn of the century 
and the funds put to work At the Centennial §776,761 uas 
in government securities and $26 300 in farm loans En 
dotvment interest on these uas $21 354 77 for the year just 
completed — all going to teaching salaries 

The state uas legally and morally obligated to tJje pro 
vision and maintenance of a college plant The farm had 
been leased for the first tuo years the rental being paid 
largely in labor service Board members acted as mangers 
for a few years until a resident superintendent was hired 
Of necessity the farmhouse and barns were the first build 
mgs As manuals and periodicals of the period indicate 
much of the desirable planning and designing of landscape 
buddings shops and laboratories awaited the applications 
of science which the land grant colleges would so largely 
provide 

Planning for the main building the college, had been 
going on since 1859 by correspondence with other states 
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engaged \\iih similar consiruction It svas a distinct dial 
Icii^e to design a general purpose binlding for housing of 
studcnis and a number of staff members, for dining for 
instruction and for general assemblage Keeping this ssitliin 
at most a modest appropriation taKcd acliitectural and 
constriirtion ingenuuj The trustees were agreed that 
sMtliin ilic limits of dignity and propriety, simplicity and 
utility should be the guiding principles There svas to be 
no place for the ornate ordccoratisc 


finally in 18G1 after tlic assignment of the grant to the 
Oillege an appropriation of $20 000 ssas made for a build 
mg *- llic total cost of s% hich ssas not to exceed $ jO 000 The 


siniciurc was to be enclosed by the fall of 1805 
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With added lungs necessitated by increasing enroUment 
the cost i\'as to mount beyond early imaginings But what 
e\er the costs and limitations Old Mam served with re 
markable effectiveness as the center of college life and work 
throughout the formative years 

Far more difficult than the physical foundation was the 
organization and the selection of a president and his staff 
To conduct investigations and make recommendations for 
these crucial tasks the trustees chose their two most capable 
members — Gue and Melendy They inspected sixteen 
schools and colleges in the Middle West and East the 
Smithsonian Institution and the federal departments of 
Agriculture and Education They also consulted with the 
leading agricultural editors An especially notable con 
ference vvas at the Sheffield School where Senator Morrill 
was a guest of the staff and according to the memorandum 
of 'Wtlliam H Brener made some of his frankest observa 
tions on the intent of his bill Gues account of their ob 
servations publisfied in his North West /owa provides one 
of the most revealing descriptions of the leading land grant 
institutions m the formative years The acute observers 
tended to rate the various institutions according to their 
conformity to the prevailing tenets of industrial education 
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On the basis of their findings personal experiences and 
meditations the advisory members made specific recom 
mendations for the organiration and operation of the Col 
lege an initial faculty of tlie president tour professors and 
two assistants the studies to be those named in the act of 
1858 with the addition of practicil agriculture and land 
scape gardening and others approved by board and faculty 
a system of universal compulsory instructive and re 
munerative manual labor a boarding department tinder 
full management of a steward admission to be apportioned 
among the counties on the basis of representation in tlie 
lower house board and faculty to determine entrance re 
qiurements adequate provision for laboratories library 
and cabinets a system of non resident lectureships by lead 
mg scientists and a highly enlightened safeguard against 
subverting and perverting influences Pobucs and sec 
tarianism of every description to be carefully excluded and 
not to be permitted to control the selection of students or 
die members of the Faculty and under no circumstances 
to be taught m any Department of the College 

To these recommendations the legislature in 1868 upon 
recommendation of the visiting committee and the petition 
of citizens of Ames added the prohibition of the use of 
intoxicating liquors within two miles of the College Tlie 
trustees not to be outdone in regulatory restraint promptly 
banned i\ c use of both liquor and tobacco at the College 

► ESTABLISH COEDUCATION 

More positive action came m a fotnia\ decieemg of co 
educaUon_a practice that had been assumed by ardent in 
dustnahsts In 1864 Suel Foster assured the State Horn 
cultural Soctety that the College , ould provide agr,culture 
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for the boys and horticulture for the girls Four years later 
the society requested the board to provide for the thorough 
and practical education of both sexes on equal terms 
TJie orgmizing committee ^v^s favorably impressed by re 
ports and observations of the system where it had been tried 
and recommended that girls should be educated for rural 
homemaking The board confirmed this sentiment by the 
decisive vote of nine to three In an official sketch of his 
career Gue was to list his contribution to this system as one 
of his outstanding public achievements 

With essential policies of organization taken care of and 
with the plant approaching a habitable and instructional 
state the next step v'las the crucial one of choosing a capable 
executive and a strong supporting staff Gue and Melendy 
were convinced that On the character and ability of its 
faculty will the character and success of the Institution de 
pend more than upon all other circumstances taken to 
gether Tliey w^ere convinced that the standards of teach 
ing should be of the highest but they were aware that the 
top rank scientists could not be attracted to an incipient 
and more or less uncertain enterprise Their mam hope 
was to secure a nucleus of a few thoroughly tried and ex 
perienced men who might find and tram outstanding 
young western scholars 

The key presidential office was especially hard to fill 
from the speaal requirements and the fact that other land 
grant colleges ivere seeking the same son of leadership Of 
some thirty suggestions of possible candidates of varied 
talents and interests one name stood out President Abbot 
of the pioneer Michigan Agricultural College assured the 
committee that A S Welch would be the best man in 
America for their situation and further inquiry confirmed 
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the judgment After brief negotiations he t^as elected in 
the spring of 1868. to take office that fall Meantshile a 
sVekton faculty ssas being brought tc^clhcr gradually and 
by the formal opening a year later three pnofessoTs and uso 
assistants uere on hand To preside uhat i\as regarded as 
a minimum staff, four professors and an instructor nere 
added dunng the first year The president’s recomraenda 
uon in h\5 first report of fifteen additional professors and 
serexal instructors that cosered the technical and the mam 
general areas of higher education uas obiiously, at that 
stage, a vision of things hoped for in the indefinite future 
\Vhatei er the limitations of the first professors m formal 
education and teaching experience, ssiih one or tsvo ex 
ceptions. It could not be said that they i%ere mere “theorists” 
lacking m contact ivitb ’ practical affairs ” Their leader nas 
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Adonijah Strong ^Velch, a name of Connecticut As a 
young man of scholarly tastes, he had been attracted to the 
pioneer state University of Michigan and graduated with 
high honor in the second class Following graduation he 
had read lat\ but preferred a career of teaching His pro 
fessional life was varied by participation in the gold rush 
and by service — apparently local — m a state company m 
the Cnil ^V^ar In 1852 he became principal of the Michi 
gan state normal school which emphasized the industrial 
program In addition he sened the cause in teachers* in 
sutures, the state teachers’ association, and as a trustee of 
the agricultural college In 1865 he removed to the milder 
climate of Florida and engaged in lumbering and fruit 
growing He became active m reconstruction politics and 
was in line for one of the senatorial seats m 1868 The 



The first residence for Presidetif Welch wos bi>»)t in 1869 
It stood south and a htfle east of where the Campanile now 
IS Later known as South Hall, Domestic Economy Hail and 
then Music Hall if wos destroyed by fire ,n 7912 
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same year he married for his second wife Mary Beaumont 
Dudley, the cultured and talented widow of a former col 
league Upon election to tlie Iowa position he agreed to take 
the short Florida senatorial term which ivould expire m 
March 18G9 After election to the Senate in ]une he served 
the final days of the long session before coming to the Col 
lege 

>ionon S Townshend vvas professor of pradicaf agncwl 
tiire Of English birth, he had received an M D at Phy 
sicians and Surgeons in New York and had served as an army 
surgeon m the Civil War in the Ohio legislature, and in 
Congress His mam life interest came to be agricultural 
improvement and he had organized a rotating lectureship 
between Ohio colleges It ivas fell that he combined ad 
mirably the scientific and practical 

George \VilUam Jones, who was to add varied admims 
irative duties to his dual chair of mathematics and civil 



Acting President George 
V/ Jones served from 
December 1, 1868 to 
Moreh 15, 1869, while 
President Welch wos in 
Woshington D C fin 
*»hing his term os U S 
Senotor from Florida 
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Acting President J t 
Ceddei served from 
May 1877, fa February 
1878, while President 
Welch was on sick 
leave 


engineering, nas 9 native of Maine with A B and A from 
Yale, and a considerable teaching experience in military and 
general academies He was the principal of the Delasvare 
Literary Institute m eastern Neu York uhen elected 
James Lorraine Geddes brought from the headslnp of 
the school for the blind at Vinton to serve as steward and 
to organize and head the military training was a Scotsman 
educated in Canada and in the British military academy in 
India He had served in the Sepoy rebellion and in the 
Canadian cavalry before removing to the United States for 
school teaching and farming He had raised a company 
for the Civil War which performed valiant service at Shiloh 
and Vicksburg retiring as a brigadier general 

James Mathews, who had the rather specialized title of 
professor of pomology, rvas a lawyer from Ohio who had 
served in both houses of the state legislature and in Con 
gress In Iowa he had been provost marshal of his district 
during the Civil War then county attorney, and when 
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tnnsrerred to the collegiate realm ivas postmaster at Knox 
\ille He had gamed a statewide reputation as fruit grower 
and It was upon the urgent recommendatvotv of the State 
Horticultural Society that he was brought to the College 
to promote that branch of husbandry 

William A Aniliony, a Sheffield product, came from 
progressise Antioch College to teach physics and mechanics 
^Vilham H AVynn was assistant superintendent of public 
instruction when elected to tabe charge of a conglomerate 
of subjects in the humanities and serve as preacher at the 
Sunday chapel Before turning to education he had had a 
decade m the active ministry 

The exceptional case of inexperience was that of the 
professor of chemistry, Albert E Foote w'ho came svith an 
M D from the Uniiersiiy of Michigan at the age of tsventy 
lour 

The rather tentative appointment as instructor in botany 
of an equally youthful graduate of Michigan s agricultural 
college, Charles E Bessey, started the teaching career of a 
notable scientist 

Hugh Thompson the farm superintendent who without 
subject portfolio rated faculty status was regarded as a 
superior firmer of hts region and had served m the Iowa 
legislature where he had supported the College claims 
igainn those of the University 

Tile large proportion of staff members drawn from other 
llan tcgiilat academic !i(e «as typical oE earEj land grant 
colEcgcs nlievc lEm type oE spcciaE training needed nas not 
readil) available until tlieir otvn specialists had been grad 
uated 

\i the time appointed for opening —October, 18G8 — 
the ptculent and .be small group of teacbers arrived upon 
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the scene of an unkempt campus and unfinished building 
The students who came to start their college careers — sixt) 
three men and nine women —uere as unprepared as the 
surroundings Instead of scientific specialties the basic 
elementary subjects were taught m a preparatory or re 
fresher term from October 21, 1868 to January 7, 1869 — 
a humble task for college professors When the president 
left early in December to complete his senatorial duties, 
Jones became acting president and Mrs 'W^elch took over 
her husband's classes 

With the president's political obligations completed, the 
stage was set for the formal opening A skeleton faculty had 
been assembled, a smalt nucleus of students specially pre 
pared, and the college building and two residences were 
neanng completion The inaugural ceremonies of March 
17, 1869, provided the most notable educational coniocation 
in the state to this time The audience of some twelve 
hundred drew heavily from the farms and rural communi 
ties The governor, lieutenant governor, presidents of the 
board of trustees and of the State Agncuicurai Society par 
ticipated There v\as no representative of the University 
on the program but a professor from Iowa College read an 
original poem 

In a reminiscent and prophetic address Gue, speaking 
for the College, expounded the philosophy of industrial 
education in characteristic vein and vigor Dr Townshend 
for the faculty, rejoiced in the freedom of teaching that a 
non sectarian institution gave Welch m his inaugural ad 
dress maintained that the College was seeking to promote 
wisdom and justice in ‘two great and salutary educational re 
forms,” the substitution of the sciences for ihe ancient classics 
as the basic subjects of study, and the full equality of u omen 



d» Eye V «w of Am«* Sfo y County iowo n 1870 — (1) Sfeom low mill ®**®!l*. j. c 
M (3) M i W Evans elevotor «) Depot (5) New York house (6) West hotel ( 
rch (8) Bopt St church (9) Congrepol onel church (10) North publ e school (• W ® 
bl e school (12) Iowa State Agr cultural College 

lo all the ptiNileges and honors which the institution can 
bestow In the sciences he included those which had 
to do with the students duties to soaet^ and to his country 
\Shaie\eT the economic social or intellectual appeal of 
the new education the low costs the liberal and inclusiie 
entrance requirements and the freedom from the traditional 
language prescriptions of a general college course is ere in 
huential in attracting the capacity enrollment of boarding 
students from tlie start 

Higher education had never been made so generally 
appealing Costs to students were at absolute minimum 
as accounu of early students show TIie> enjoyed free tui 
lion free rooms m the early years books and board at cost 
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and reduced railroad fares Required and \oIuntary labor 
might bring from a quarter to a third of the necessary ex 
penditure and the rest be earned in the long winter raca 
tion, most frequenti) by country school teaching If the> 
showed a reasonable aptitude candidates who were in 
adequate!) grounded in the eleraentary subjects were car 
Tied along in the preparatory department 'W'omen from 
the first were represented m sizable numbers and were 
giten special recognition in course adjustments, along with 
freedom to undertake an) subject offered 

Occupational records of graduates indicate that a \ery 
considerable proportion of (he entrants m the early years 
and later desired a general education for the professions or 
some line of business, rather than special \ocational tram 
mg Likewise they found this t)pe of general education, 
somewhat limited as it was at the beginning, preferable to 
that of old line colleges In a college day address. Judge 
John L Stesens, of the first class, related that he came from 
Iowa College (Gnnnell) and his roommate from Upper 
loiva to escape the language requirements In his memorial 
address for Ins classmate Stanton. Dr O H Cessna of the 
same class related, I chose the course in Agriculture as it 
seemed to have more of the Liberal Arts He (Stanton) 
chose the ISfechanical course as Ins special forte was mathe 
matics ” Ira A Nichols 89, a veteran journalist in his 
Forty 3 ears in Iowa, recalled with perhaps a touch of exag 
geration that later in the 1880s The departments of ag 
riculture and engineering had comparatn ely few students 
in those days Nearly esery boy and girl wanted a general 
education and expected to join the Bourgeoisie following 
graduation’ In any case, it is CMdent that the issue of 
technical and general was ver) real from the beginning 
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JOWA'S LA\D GRANT COLLEGE launched more 
auspiciously than those ol most states, but tor all - in 
an era of readjustment and transition From the tnecU oE 
cull strife to the neu industrialiting and consolidating na 
tion die going, to the turn of the century, isas rough and 
turbulent In the resulting denalion depression, and con 
sohdation the industrial classes" - farmers and laborers- 
Here the mam sictiras Desperately and for a long time 
ineffectuely, they sought parity position by organitation and 
goternmental aid Iona sias a center of the agrarian cru 
Alliances and the Peoples Party 
"uTZ ' ' T"* Cod'g^’^or direct 

uTeZ™'?/ -"^"’sement and lor authorita 

tile support tor their action programs 

seriwZl''’' “ “ndibute in 

In 1 e eduZ 7" “'“"bution, or finance 

era the land^pant colleges Here to be an in 
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spiring and a generatne influence but for their first quarter 
century they ivere seeking to secure and maintain their place 
in the academic orbit 

The traditional dnision between the liberal and prac 
tical ( broad and narrow gauge ) schools was to be an 
intermittent divisi\e influence through the first decade and 
a half of the twentieth century The resulting disunity 
ga\e opportunity and excuse for producer and political 
groups to influence the selection of boards presidents and 
key professors Tins was before the establishment of ex 
penment stations fn the technical subjects especially ag 
nculture there was a lack of usable applications of the 
sciences with appropriate methodology The supply of 
technically trained professors was entirely inadequate be 
fore the stronger institutions gradually met the demand 
>/ean»hile many learned m service at the expense of their 
students and the constituency Neither the states nor the 
federal government provided any but nominal supersision 
and before the late 1880 s the colleges lacked organization 
for exchange of experiences and the influencing of standards 
ith all the limitations of the early agricultural college 
in program equipment and staff the shortcomings of the 
students in preparation and rotational purpose were still 
more pronounced Many were unable to meet the elementary 
entrance requirements and most were sadly in need of re 
vier\ or refresher courses The preparatory department 
long remained a necessary adjunct 

The credulous assumption that formers and mechanics 
generally were eager that their mlling offspring should gain 
competence in one of the industrial pursuits was destined 
to great disillusion In not a few cases the new higher edii 
cation was sought as an escape from the family vocation 
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Qumtiis Hoggatt x\ho uas elected to the legislature m 1873 
on the Greenback ticket and whose farm on the east bank 
of the Squaw Branch enabled him to keep a critical eye on 
the Agricultural College and Farm 

Although dnided, the board had a majority favorable 
to ^Velch and his poliaes, as they understood them In a 
curious and ineffective scheme to restore harmony, the 
resignations of the president and staff were called for at 
tlie November, 1873, board meeting This was immedi 
ately followed by the reelection of all but the three dis 
turbing members— A E Foote, James Mathews and George 

Jones — who failed hy one vote The cause of the de 
posed professors was supported by the opposition as a case 
of autocratic suppression of freedom of teaching and the 
disturbance was increased rather than moderated 

► AUTHORIZE SURVEY 

The culminating count m the bill of grievances against 
the College was the discovery in January, 1874, of a large 
and deeply involved defalcation of the state and college 
treasurer to whom had been intrusted the funds of the Col 
lege with a careless confidence that had overlooked the 
negotiating of a bond Offiaal action of a drastic sort vvas 
clearly demanded, and a joint legislative committee was 
authorized to subject the College at Ames to a complete 
and thorough investigation The legislative resolution con 
tamed these mam charges financial mismanagement and 
defalcation neglect of the true aim of educating farmers 
and mechanics m the interest of business and the profes 
sions and an unjust treatment of students A general rov 
ing survey of the course of study and methods of teaching 
was authorized 

From the acquisition of the farm regular visiting and 
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relations In 1882 he welcomed the mutation of the federal 
commissioner of agncuUure to inspect the agricultural 
schools of Europe 

Permission for this appropriate service was secured with 
considerable difficulty from the trustees But it gave his 
opponents in the state, Iargel> agricultural leaders and un 
friendly members of the board, the opportunity that they 
had been seeking One member was particularly hostile 
and was able to secure the support of two associates 

► REMOVE WELCH 

The first mose was to reduce salaries and consolidate or 
abolish positions, under the familiar guise of economy The 
next year, 1883, the blow fell wuh the remosal of Welch by 
a vote of three to two The alleged justification was that 
he was becoming senile and no longer able to perform the 
duties of his office The charge was heatedly denied by 
Welch's supporters — led by Kirkwood, then a minority 
member of the board On his return ^^elch accepted the 
fortunes of academic politics philosophically and was al 
lowed to continue his professorship of psychology and the 
history of cnihzation until his death in 1889 

In the stressful days of launcfiing this new type college, 
"Welch had provided a sure and sound leadership In a 
pioneer state in a period of hard times and agrarian pres 
sures he had kept a true vision of tJie mission of land grant 
education As an administrator he had advanced ideas of 
staff and student participation and of appropriate service 
to the state While not a specialist m the modern sense, as 
a teacher he pioneered in such fields as landscape ardiitec 
ture, genetics, the philosophy of science, and the history of 
civilization As a pioneer his ideas and policies were often 
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premaiuTC but Ins conlrtbution to the CoIIcrc and lo 
American education nas real He nnU among ilie leading 
founders of land grant education 

Though the victim of Ion demigo„er> and unscrupulotis 
misrepresentation Welchs cdiicatioinl principles ncrc to 
receive official endorsement three months follouing his dis 
missal In the act of March 20 1881 ilic scope and fiin- 
lions of the College iscre redcfmcti in accord mth the broad 
statement of the MomU \ci Ihe corrcciixe bill was in 
troduced and conclusiicly siipporicd by state Senator Pres 
ton M Sutton of Marshalltown who had been a prominent 
schoolman before studying law In an elaborate analysis 
which provides one of the licst reasoned interpretations of 
the land grant act Sutton contended that the continuation 
of the narrow program of the original Agricultural College 
had been m siolation of (he intent of the federal act sshich 
specified a broad training m which litentnrc and the sex eral 
sciences including the social should liaxe distinct recogni 
non A telegram from Senator Momll which xsith charac 
terisiic ambiguity supported the contcnlion added ofncial 
xseight By posuixe phraseology the Iowa law gaxc a 
stronger recognition of general education than had the or 
game act itself Following the provision for the leading 
branches of agriculture and mechanic arts there is added 
and x\hich shall also embrace such other branches of learn 
ing as will most practically and liberally educate the agri 
cultural and industrial classes m the sexeral pursuits and 
professions of life 

M *5 _„„h n,e doubtiul assumption that 

a larger more geographically representative board ttould be 
tviser and less open to ntantpnlauon - a tetum ssas made 
to a board o£ eleien elected from congressional districts 
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The membership ivas further increased in 1898 by makino- 
the governor and superintendent of public instruction ex 
officio members 

TJiese measures ivere regarded by their supporters as 
both reforms and positive advances that ivould mark a neiv 
day for the College If they could have had the support of 
public opinion and intelligent and impartial administration 


Act ng Pres dent Charles 
€ Sessey servect from 

September J J882 to 
November 24 1882 

wh le Pres dent Welch 
wos «n torope nipect 
mg ogrjcwliprol schools 
for the Commiss oner of 
Agr culture 

the changes would have gone far to realize the great idea 
of popular higher education But in years of continuing 
hard times and with the prevailing governmental standards 
and practices the outlook could not be too promising A 
sketch of the history of the College written in 1920 refers 
to the period from 1885 to 1891 with marked understate 
ment as one of administrative instability 

When Welch left for Europe Charles E Bessey as vice 
president was left in charge But with the reorganization 
in the fall of 1882 Seaman Knapp th^ professor of agri 
culture Tvas made vice president and actmg head Upon 
tlie removal of Welch Knapp was given the thankless ap 
pomtment of president for one year only He had been a 
loyal supporter of Welch and was thus made the unwilling 





When act ng Pres dent Bes»ey re* gned otl.ng Pte& dftnl Seofnon A 
Knopp served from November 24 1882 to Mor<h 1 1883 to serve out 
the leave which wo* granted to Pres dent Welch On December 1, 1 B83, 
Seamon A Knopp became pres dent when ?res dent Welch wos re 
moved He wo* oppointed for one yeor uni I December 5 1B84 At 
the time he was elected he so d he would not reta n the pos t on 
permanently ond he did not approve of the removol of Pres dent Welch 


tool of the president s opponents He carried on as best he 
could under the limited appointment and started his efforts 
for a system of federally supported experiment stations 

The new board promptly removed the restriction on 
tenure and sought an execume from the outside who could 
bring stability and assured leadership The favored candi 
date I Chamberlain secretary of the Ohio board of 
agriculture could not be attracted at this time The choice 


& 
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ivas made of a man as unfitted and incompetent - by tram 
ing and temperament - for a college president as could well 
have been imagined Leigh S J Hunt had qualities of true 
genius but none of them was academic His background 
was most obscure and he did nothing to clarify it His 
formal education at most was sketchy A native of Indiana 
he had headed the school systems in several Iowa cities and 
was superintendent of the West Des Moines district when 
called to the new dignity He had attracted attention in pub 
he school circles by addressing teacheis institutes and from 
devising a system of pupils savings banks 

The selection of this most tincollegiatc yoting nnn- 
not yet turned thirty-to lead a group of mature teat lung 
and research scholars and to direct and counsel a diverse 
student body was due directly to the maneuvers of the 
journalistic politician J S Clarkson - who rcpiesented Ins 
district on the board and who a few years laler would gam 
notoriety as the super spoilsman in the Post Olliie Dipitt 
ment That a personal political and linsiness relatninslnji 
should have been allowed to determine Ihe head of ,i slur 
colleire was a distressing reflection on the f nllifnl twail nets 
of a representative board 


Act ng President J t 
Sudd served from 
December 5 1884 to 

February 1 188S He 

was appointed to serve 
until tbe election of a 
permanent president 
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Hunts brief venture m higher education might have 
been regarded as a liiimorous interlude but for the demonl 
umg cost to the College and state m an unsettled period 
So boyish in appearance that at least on one occasion he ivas 
mistaken for a freshman the youthful executive was over 
conscious of his dignity and authority An aloofness of 
manner and aristocratic am ^ flaunted m riding to town 
in a trap drawn by a high stepping cob and attended by a 
footman on the back seat —were realistic demonstration of 
the caricatures of agricultural colleges by contemptuous 
critics His lack of familiarity with college customs and 
procedures and especially of professorial sensibilities were 
all too evident A resulting major casualty uas tlie resigns 
tion of the popular Professor William H ^Vynn who was 
contemptuous of the chiefs academic gauchcncs and ins 
pretentions in public address especially m tlie professors 
particular domain of the daily chapel That there was not 
more concerted protest was but another evidence of the 
customary conformity of college (new type or old) faculties 
Without such restraint from faculty or board there en 
sued a regime of academic dictatorship From his limited 
training and experience he brought to college administra 
tions the methods of an old time well disciplined country 
school (or as some observers remarked of a soap factory ) 
He obtained from compliant trustees a mandate for ex 
eciiiiv e government which signihed a despotism 

The most spectacular test of personal rule was not with 
[acuity or trustees but with the senior class itsclS Follow 
mg the expulsion of two memben for an infraction of rules 
which to student opinion seemed not that serious the class 
went on strike setting up their headquarters in the town 
opera house When the president of the board came down 
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Pretident Le gh S J 
Hunt served from Feb 
ruary 1 1885 to July 
20 188d 



from Hampton to ofFey bis friendjy mediation he was in 
formed curtly chat the accredited head uould handle the 
situation in his own way or retire After a week s urbaniza 
tion the class accepted the expulsion as a lost cause and 
IV ere allowed to return without prejudice to round out their 
course for graduation 

The board in reviewing the episode approved fully the 
treatment and sujijiression of the troubles in the College 
during the summer of 1885 by the President as having been 
correct firm and suitable to the emergencies of the oc 
casion Certain members of the faculty were known to 
sympathize w ith the class but in the minutes of their meet 
ing devoted mainly to course of study revision there is no 
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reference to the troubles Houcver cumulating dis 
satisfaction on and off the campus could not be ignored 
cscn b> die most self-confident cxeciime and the folloising 
spring Hunt resigned as J B Hungerford observes in liis 
reminijcenccs on the pretext of lU health 

Hunts spectacular business career as journalist and 
binhcr m the Pacific Northwest gold miner in Korea cot 
ion grower m ih^ Sudan and m Ins last years promoter 
of irrigation homesteads m Ncsada has suggested to some 
that if he had been gnen more time he might have made a 
cornpirabl) big name in educational administration But 
ins academic probation was far too demorahzmg to risk 
Its contimnncc Leigh Hunt s career is another refutation 
of the fanciful jiopular notion loo often held by college 
btiards tint a notably successful business executive should 
be an tircciivc college president —especially in limes of 
financial distress 

In spue of ilic unsettled conditions at tlic College there 
was as usual an abundance of applicants for the post from 
Iowa and adjoining states The unanimous selection was 
the preferred candidate at the previous election Chamber 
lam of Ohio He had ihc commendation of the leading 
men of Ins state — jK>liticaI ctliicational and clerical As 
an evidence of the lack of a definite pattern and standards 
in the ixisition tlic new executive at every point was a 
mailed contrast to Hunt 

Willniji Isaac Chamberlain like ys'clch was born in 
Coimcctitiii in 18J7 But as iht faniilj removed to yv^cstern 
Riucnt m Obio ilming bit infancy lie coulil be regarded 
ar a mine Ilucl.t)c I Ic uar a farm bu> ut scholarly inlercsts 
and fivf.us \fier gradintiilg from Wcsiern Reserve Uni 
'criit) lie tiiiglu tlie clasiics in acaiUniies nnd small colleges 
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until failing health caused him to mose to the country As 
a farzner he svas notably successful, he contnbuted 
frequently to the agncuhural press and ssas in demand as 
a lecturer in farmers’ institutes In 1880 he •w'as elected 
secretary of the state board of agriculture and greatly ex 
tended its activities and services He thus gained stand 
mg as an efficient agricultural administrator At the same 
time he maintained his scholarly interests, remaining a 
student of the classics and of phtiosophy throughout bis life 
During his presidency both Ohio State University and Rut 
gers conferred an LL D Personally he nas a man of strict 
integrity, kindly nature, and deep religious convictions 
As against these strong qualities, Chamberlain had cer 
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tain i^eaUesus and limitation. Oni kept him fiom hetn^ 
the outstindin- leader in land Rnni education lint he mishi 
othtnMse haie been He ms o\cr<on.cicntion. in (lends 
and supervision of minor opcnlions ol collc-c nnd firm 
took Ins attention from the Msic problems of atlnnnistntion 
Qualities tliat iicrc helpful m Ins prciious occupations thus 
became hindrances in this more responsible one In con 
trust to lus predecessor he often nas lacking in sclf-conH 
deuce and hesitant in making decisions on a iial jxihcics In 
spile of good and charitable intentions he uas at times tact 
less in his dealings nnd conduct and narrou in liis social 
outlook 

In any case the ncu adninnstniiion started aiispicioiisly 
■Welch for the faciili) gate cordial and fchcitous nelcotne 
With acceptable zeal Chamberlain in the inaugural address 
on July 20 1880 contrasted the narross outmoded old 
education ssitli the liberal progressive neu brands of higher 
education He sought to harmonize and stabilize iiuemal 
relations by a substitution of faculty for executive gov 
ernment and by a policy of fixity of tenure so long as serv ice 
was reasonably satisfactory To attain such a felicitous prac 
tice he gave the most careful attention to new selections 
From his institute experience he could address farmers 
audiences with case and understanding Early student im 
pressions before serious disciplinary cases had arisen vvere 
generally favorable Altogether die well meaning executive 
could report in July 1887 a year of iinintemipted good 
feeling between and among all the professors and students 
In an academic sphere at any time-and especially at a 
stage of such mtra mural uncertainty and extra mural per 
tutbation-such blessed relationships could not endure 
Stag members were maladjusted and contentious discipline 
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^^as felt m turn to be too severe or too lax, trustees uere not 
al\va>s understanding and funds for equipment and salaries 
uere chronically inadequate But the mam complaint arose 
from dissatisfaction with the development of the main 
branch in a period of agricultural distress Other achieve 
raents were of no avail if tins one was not full) served De 
spite all difficulties, such had been the faithful effort to this 
time according to the best lights of those in authority but 
opinions differed great!) as to what constituted real service 
Unlike some of the land grant colleges in lovsa the full 
program called for in the federal act with the most appropn 
ate methods available had been provided from the begin 



went this woy Engineering toboralory 1903-09 StrucTurof and Hy 
draul cs toboralory 1909-18 CivjI Engineering loborofory 1918-33 
Mechanics toboralory 1934-48 Theoretical and Appl ed Mechanics 
Loborotory 1948- Superimpose trees and shrubbery in the foreground 
and you have the bui)ding exterior os it continues in use at the 
Centenniol 
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ning Houever elemental and incomplete the subject mat 
ter and deficient the instruction, the distinctive objectives 
IV ere recognized and striven for In the pioneer years there 
was much o£ trial and error in making curricula and adapt 
mg methods The initial subjects were embraced in two 
curricula, agriculture and mechanic arts — which included 
civil and mechanical engineering The subjects were identi 
cal during the first year and a half In addition to the basic 
sciences and mathematics, rhetoric, English literature, some 
social science or history, and philosophy were required and 
Latin or a modern language was an elective The second 
year a ladies’ course in normal instruction — soon changed 
to a course in general science for ladies — was provided It 
is evident that before the technical divisions were developed 
m their main branches, the new education drew very largely 
from the old 

During the first two decades there was confusing desig 
nation of courses and heads Curricula uere at first termed 
“departments ’ In a general revision m 1877, the main 
courses of study ivere grouped into ‘special faculties with 
a chairman over each From 1879 to 1886 the term ‘ school 
was substituted for department, and the heads were listed 
in the course description as “deans,' apparently informally 
as the dignity was not conferred in appointment or m the 
listing of the staff In 1877 the various curricula were 
sciences related to agriculture, avil and mechanical engi 
neenng the ladies’ course in science, course for juniors and 
seniors' rn speaaf rn<iffSfrM7 fcroncef, graJwjfe stodj', 
the preparatory course Veterinary science was added m 
1879 as a separate curriculum and school A blanket cur 
riculum in sciences related to the industries ’ during the 
period 1880-1888 sought to meet the needs — general and 
special — outside the technical groups 
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As in all early a^ricuUnral coUcRCS ’’ the title role sub 
ject ivas the most retarded m subject matter, staff and equip 
ment Tounsliend uas called back to Ohio before he could 
organize his department and tlius the I A C started tilth 
out an agricultural teacher of any grade The Honorable 
Hugh Thompson after contininl feuding uitli board and 
steuard resigned as farm superintendent in 18/0 and a 
trustee from Jefferson County secured a young neighboring 
farmer Isaac P Roberts to take the place Roberts, a natite 
of ivestern jSew York after a thorough basic education in 
an academy, had engaged successfully in school teaching 
carpentry and farming Noting tlie young man’s skill in 
operating and managing the farm Welcli drafted him to 
lecture m general agriculture In a situation where he 
had to detelop his own methods and materials and draw 
largely upon his own practical experiences, Roberts made 
a more appealing teacher of country boys than a doctor from 
Giessen Edinburgh or the SliefTield School probably would 
But his service was brief Following the nft of ’73 he 
welcomed the opportunity to rescue and promote the agri 
cultural work at Cornell An able and \ersatile 32 year old 
graduate, Millikan Stalker, 73, took over the management 
of the farm and gave instruction for a time, but his mam 
interest proved to be in the veterinary branch with which 
his life career was to be assoaated 

For one year, 1876, George C Morrow, an able farmer 
and agricultural scientist who had been trained as a laivyer, 
gave the department a temporary revival But at the end of 
the fall term the Illinois Industrial University offered 
supenor financial and livmg inducements From 1876 to 
1879 the tvorh offered was tenned more accurately sciences 
related to agnculture' 

an attempt to meet the mounting criticism a man of 
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An eo ly structure wos the Veter r»ary Cl n c bu It n 1885 After the Vet 
er nary Quadronetle was bu it in 1912 th $ structure served as storage 
for the department of bu Id ngs and g ovnds It was torn down n 1927 
when the Memor a! Un on was bu It 

sdiolarly training uith practical experience m farming and 
agricultural journalism was secured m 1879 Seaman A 
Knapp a native of northern New York had graduated with 
high honors at Union College He then conducted female 
seminaries in the East until failing health caused his re 
moval to Benton County Iowa where he had gained public 
notice as a stock raiser speaker and imter on practical 
farm topics At the College he reorganized the course in 
practical agriculture and extended it to include dairying 
His son Herman Knapp 83 gave the dairy instruction — 


Ih s v/e» V ew tocV ng towtheo*! Irern Mo n Bo Id ng In ^ BBS — tVte 
opp ox more vantag* po nt o v »tor ot Iho Cenlenn ol m ght o!»o 
onum* look ng 50oth«ojt from 6«ofdih«or Holl Thr tree in lower 
left center foregroond it the one n the md1950» be ng wted on 
noolly for the Chr ttmot tree I ght og ceremony Bo Id ng» ot the r ght 
ore the Veter nory Cl me Bvidng ond the Son tory Holl on the op 
prox mote * to of Memor al Union The bw Id ng n the center i* South 
Hall ond the house on the left is Osborn Cottoge ol the Cenlenniol 
be ng occupied by the bus ness monoger The Compon le vrould be 
located si ghily beyond the cluster of students showrt n the p eture 

the \)egtniting o{ his hlciinte service to ihe CoUege The 
more distinctive L S \ was awarded Upon the resignation 
oE the cklec Knapp in 1886 to enter upon lus speciaailar 
carter in southern agricultural improvement the son con 
tinned iht worV oE the department (or a short time How 
ever his mam interest was in the business side oE the Co! 
Icgc to which he soon ^\e full attention 

Chamberlain with lus considerable reputation was 
ashed by the board to join agriadiural instruction to the 
presidency but declined franUy as not competent for the 
tasV. He consented however to add lectures on practical 
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agnciikure to his professorship in philosophy He sought 
to gne standing to the main branch of instruction and win 
fa\or i\ith the farmers by securing Edward M Shelton, who 
liad made a high reputation nith Kansas farmers But his 
financial inducements were not adequate Instead he se 
cured a )oung man from New York, Loren P Smith, under 
whom the work ivas merged in tlie hybnd, “science and 
agriculture ’’ 

The earliest agriculliiral subject to be organized in a 
separate department was horticulture Following Mathews’ 
academically unfruitful beginnings and a three year trial of 
another practical fruit grower, the subject was brought to 
professional status in 1877 with the coming of the compe 
tent and energetic Joseph L Biidd A native of eastern 
New York where lie had been associated with die noted 
Charles Downing, he studied at a state normal school and 
Union College After a period of academy teaching he be 
came a proprietor of nurseries and orchards in Benton 
County He was a founder and for many years the secre 
tary of the Iowa State Horticultural Society His two dec 
ades of service were to bring the department to national 
recognition 

As a leading stock raising state, Iowa appropriately pio 
neered in ^ete^lnary science For the fall term of 1872 the 
German veterinarian, Henry J Ditmers, gave lectures to 
the senior class m anatomy ph)siology, and pathology The 
course influenced Millikan Stalker to enter the profession 
After securing a V S by a year’s study at the Toronto and 
New York Veterinary colleges he gave a survey course in 
the study and practice of veterinary science In 1879 a 
two year degree course was authorized — the first in a state 
institution Until 1883 the BVM was conferred as a first 
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de-T-ee ^\u!i a D V M for students tvitU a B S From that 
time the sm^le D V M %vas given In 1887 tlie course ^^as 
extended to three years With the establishment of a sepa 
rate school Dr Dawd S Fairchild the college physician 
shared the lectures t\uh Stalker until the early nineties 

► LOSE MEN TO OUTSIDE 

Mechanic arts the second mam division of land grant 
education came earlier to standarduation and specialixation 
including all existing branches of engineering Factories 
mines and railroads were creating demands for experts 
winch the technical msiitmes were seeking to supply The 
unusual and steadily growing opportunities made it es 
peciall) diRicult to attract and keep qualified teachers Dnr 
mg the first two decades the College had a succession of able 
young men but could not long hold them from the induce 
ments of larger institutions government service and es 
pecially industrial employment George W Jones had civil 
engineering and architecture added to his professorship of 
mathematics He was followed by Albert H Porter a 
graduate of the Thayer School of Dartmouth who had served 
in the D S coast survey On his retirement two years later 
the civil engineering was separated from mathematics under 
Forest E L Beal a product of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology wiio came from teaching at the Naval Academy 
His main interests were in zoology and he txansferred to that 
department in 1880 Charles F Mount 78 aged twenty 
two carried on the next decade 

When William A Anthony retired from physics and 
mecliamcs in 1872 he was swxeeded by Alexander Thom 
son a graduate of the Univenity of Michigan until 1884 
when he turned to industrial work His successor was Nor 
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man C Bassett, of the Worcester Polytechnic Institute 
After a couple of years in the classroom he gladly exchanged 
the campus for the factory An able and sprightly young 
man, C Scribner, of the publishing family and an honor 
man at Princeton and Stescns Institute, sened out the 
decade 

Courses in mimng engineering and in architecture 
i\ere offered as \anants m the senior year of the mechanical 
program 

To 1878 the BS was awarded in the engineering de 
partments, after which the more distinctive BCE and 
BME were introduced and made retroactive for earlier 
graduates if desired C E and M E were granted as higher 
professional degrees 

Military tactics, the remaining specified requirement, was 
organized and conducted by the soldierly General Geddes 
according to the full spirit of the law m a department of 
“military tactics and engineering” Following the political 

View of the west compos, fctkerr from the roof of the Mam Buildtng in 1888 The side- 
walk leodi to Chemical arid Physical Hall In the rear stands old Engineering Hall (at 
the Centennial still being used os Theorelicol and Applied Mechanics Loboratory), and 
beside it the old shops building To the sowth of Chemical Hall are the Boarding 
Cottages East Cottage was used os training quarters for the football team from 1901 
until 1907 when it was torn down West Cotfoge was later used by the college hospital 
end torn down in 1934 In the frees the Morston house is visible At the Centennial it 
was almost engulfed by Friley and Helscr Halls 




^oll-^he frsj ogreultural hall-wos bu (f in 16B0 When Morgoref Holl 
lorth Holl wos io ned to » and betome an annex It stood opproximately O' 
the w ng of Home Eeonom «s Hall on v»h ch eonstruct on wo» begun n ‘ 
" 1926 when the Home Eeonom cs Bo Id ng of thot t me 
id Plo niy v »ble n the photogroph ofe gropev net to the east of North 
also were plo nly v s ble ond a lemptolon to students-o temptof on ^ 
olwoyi res stedl 
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rcmoial o! Geddes in 1883 General James Rush Lincoln 
hegan a nolable career that continued llirough ISorld ^\ar 
I The elaborate succession of courses extended throughout 
le four ,ear. In tins phase of coeducation uomen uerc 
trained in sohimar) companies 

ccolm 'O'- "-"'bn Mas in domestic 

Ih ZL status tins had 

.1 c htglil, useful funetton of tratntng for the pract.cal dut.es 

fnnnl tns.rncnon b, the househeepe^rd".!, JtrMra 
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^Velch uere gi\en From 1877 the latter taught regular 
classes in domestic economy to the junior ^vomen The 
courses included cooUng seuing household management, 
and child care Mrs Welch was a graduate of the pioneer 
seminary at Elmira, New York, and in special preparation 
for this ivork attended schools of cookery in the East and the 
London school for the training of maids Her asowed aims 
were to improie dietary standards and In mg conditions in 
the state by training alert homemakers 

Following Mrs ^Velch's retirement in 1884, Mrs Emma 
P Ewing, a rather noted public lecturer and author, con 
ducted an ambitious program for the next four years A 
separate school with a two year coune w'as organized Her 
aspirations then led her to raise the work to graduate level, 
but following the graduating of two ad\anced students, the 
promotise professor responded to a call from Purdue 

The work returned to more modest status m the general 
science course for women It was taught during the follow 
ing transitional years by Mrs Eliza Owens, a graduate of 
Ripley College in Vermont who had prepared to teach 
music and literature but pro\ed highly adaptable m the 
new applied subject 

The best organized and most skillfully taught subjects 
and those upon which the technical were formulated were 
the general sciences Mathematics became a separate de 
partment in 1876 in charge of Edgar Stanton, who had 
been on the staff since his graduauon in 1872 His lifelong 
service to the College as teacher and administrator was 
matched only by that of Herman Knapp, whose teaching ex 
penence was brief Stanton was bom m 'Wayne County, 
Pennsylvania, m a farming and lumbering community His 
preliminary education was in the academy headed by Profes 
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sot joncs tslwm he Wlotsed to the lotto AgvicuUural Col 
lege ciikI \vith wlioxn he lived as a student 

In chemistry, Dr Foote tsas follosved by another M D - 
E R Hutchins for two years Tlioints E Pope, trained in 
Harvard and M 1T . m bis eight year tenure laid the foun 
dations of the modern key department When Pope was 
called back to MIT m 1884. Launcclot W Andrews, of 
Yale and German university study, filled in for part of a year 
before he was lured away to Iowa City From this point 
Alfred A Bennett, a University of Michigan product, con 
ducted the expanding department to the eve of the viorld 


war era 

Through the formative years for the subject as for the 
College, the evolving department of physics was guided by 



A. louih o< iVie pieWresque wps oftorded in the early yeors of Iowa 
Stole Cellege by groups »i»cb o» these lady officers " of 1894 Carrie 
Chopmon Colt 80-helped organize the ladies MiliTory Company G, 
standing for Girls In 1878 There were two todies' componies 
G ond Company U They were disbonded in 1897 Shown 
lr.ml.ll (or,oh, E.h.l S.„d.ll, B.k.,, A„„o G..,g.. Ann,, 

Fleming C Pearl "ToV Bigelow 1,11,an Mills Bertha Mosier 
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two young alumni, both of whom curiously, were to be 
come successful Ia\v7ers — John K ^^acombel, 72, to 1883 
and Julius C Hamer, 78, to 1891 

The youthful but resourceful Bessey laid firm founda 
tions for the natural sciences Through the seventies zoology 
and entomology were added to his mam botanical interest 
For the years 1880-1883, Beal rvas in charge of zoology, inth 
the entomology assigned to a recent graduate who was to 
become one of the College's greatest scientists, Herbert Os 
born 79 XVith the forced retirement of Beal m 1683, 
zoology was again combined with botany but with Osborn 
in charge Two years later when Bessey was called to the 
University of Nebraska, Osborn was put m charge of a de 
partment of zoology, entomology, and geology Until 1889 
botany was taught by the able teacher and scientist Byron 
D Halsted, a graduate of ^^lclugan A C and an Sc D (in 
course) of Harvard He left to seek wider research oppor 
tunities at Rutgers 

To carry on the work in botany in line with the high 
standards Halsted had set Osborn with unerring judgment 
persuaded Chamberlain to take a young untried student 
who was still m the midst of Ins graduate study Louis Her 
man Pammel, the lone graduate m agriculture in his class 
of '85 at WisconsiUr became increasingly interested in the 
plant area of his course After study with Farlow at Har 
vard and with Trealease at the Shaw School in St Louis 
he came to his new responsibilities and opportunities irith 
all the illusne expectations of an enthusiastic research neo 
phite In spite of the disillusionments of teaching poorly 
prepared undergraduates the limitations w time and equip 
ment for research, and the seemingly unsympathetic attitude 
of the administration, he held to a belief m the importance 




otany class from the last decade of the n neteenlh century shows approx me 
-dents on hand for a d scuts on on second floor of North HoII By the Centeni 
I deolly were be ng restr cted to smoller numbers —with more seetons — 
ove og ng 40 students per sect on n botony 


o£ Ills 1 ork for the state Not only did he promote the de 
velopmcnt of liis department in its mam areas but he gave 
the initial impetus to another department by pioneer lec 
tures in bacteriology 


^^hllc tliE other scientific and classical studies not 
directl) related to agriciiUure and mechanic arts were not 
excluded their place in the fomiatue years itas strictly 
siibord.naled a, fillers or supplemen.crs to the mam pro 
Tne '7 “Uzenship theory at least nas 

Srend’' “ '<«“""«e objective but neither 

the end „or means nas snfficiemly definite to justify a 

school or even a minor professorship 

had "™llr' T"'" c “ Hunt 

ecu iTi c? r r “ 

-P.oholo,a„dlr.o„Trdie“:Ssc-s"-tr: 
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had economic science attached to his mathematics depart 
ment History ivas generally joined to chairs of English 
literature and Latin or modem languages The ablest and 
by far the most inspiring of such professors were Wynn and 
Arthur C Barrous, uhom Chamberlain, m his most felici 
tons appointment had secured from Oberlin Such sub 
jects as modern languge, elocution and music were usually 
assigned to the preceptress or to other part time positions 
Compulsory manual labor, as m other early land grant 
colleges, uas a regular feature of the program This had 
been a fixed tenet with the practical industrialists and full 
compliance with tiie system was regarded as a test of the 
true agricultural college In spite of the early failure of 
the system in private colleges and academies the practice 
was decreed in the fowa founding acf Scientists more con 
cemed with training superior students than with attracting 
large numbers whose skill and business competence might 
be more or less improved, were ahvays skepiical Jn any 
case tlie system was guen a serious trial and m the early days 
when campus and farm as well as methods of instruction, 
were in the rudimentary stage and before athletic activities 
had evolved, it operated fairly well But as elemental con 
ditions in plant program, and living gave way to the more 
stabilized and sophisticated, this feature of land grant edu 
cation proved to be inappropriate and too demanding upon 
time and energy In the early eighties the requirement was 
confined to the freshman year, and in the reinterpretation of 
functions by the act of 1884 it was abandoned 

One of the constructive influences in discontinuing the 
usually unskilled labor was the growth of ‘ instructu e labor 
on the iarm, and in the shops and laboratories In this dis 
tmctive and essential characteristic of the new education 
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the College liacl been in the \anguara Roberts' pioneer 
ventures in the study of plants and animals as related m his 
Aulobiogiaphy, involved largely the direct study of "mate 
rials at hand ’ and comparative observations of methods and 
management Then as later, in his famous club work. 
Knapp was a 2 ealous exponent of demonstration by direct 
participation The college creamery, for example, served 
for both instructional anti experimental purposes Transit, 
chain forge, and lathe occupied much of the engineer’s time 
General science instruction centered in the laboratory In 
spite of limited apparatus the early chemical professors 
established laboratory methods that gained professional 
recognition Bessey founded the first undergraduate botanx 
cal laboratory m the country Mrs Wekli, not to be out 
done by the established subjects, developed “the first ex 
perimental kitchen ever opened in any college ” 

The hiimanittes were not backward m subject emphasis 
and method Welch anticipated current trends by courses 
in the history of civilization and the history and philosophy 
of science Wynn sought to engage his students m philo 
logical contTovcTsy as well as in literary criticism Barrows 
organized an advanced history class into a seminar Both 
Welch and Barrows used syllabi Long before publisher 
competition and production economies had stimulated such 
ventures, a number of the staff provided manuals of their 
subjects In line with a pedagogical vogue of the eighties, 
Welch sought to interest the faculty in the superior teaching 
effectiveness of tlie topical method ’ — apparently with little 
success among such varied subject interests 

Tlie emphasis upon good teaching which has persisted 
was started in the early years In spue oj hnrdensomc 
sthedules nearisome rouune duties, and inadequate equip 
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ment, tliere ^\cre e\en some superior masters of the art alon®- 
iwth prevailing competent teaching Cy all opinions of ad 
mirers and opponents, Stanton uas a sLiIIful and impressive 
teacher One of liis most dwtmguished pupils, the philoso 
pher ^Villiam F Hochmg paid this rare tribute in a dis 
cussion of a rural life philosophy m the Yearboof’ of Agri 
culliire for 1940 He was a great teacher of his subjects 
but he v\as an even greater teacher of the morals of the day’s 
work " As demonstrated m their early promise at the Col 
lege and by matured achievement elsewhere Bessey. Os 
born, Knapp Pope, and Barrows clearly belonged in the 
magjia group WelcJi, vvJiatever the subject —and lus in 
terests were too diffused for concentration, made a clear 
organization and logical presentation 

With a rare few, as always, a commendable degree of 
original research was carried on with a full load of teaching 
Aside from textbooks and popular articles Bessey, Osborn 
and Pammel made preliminary approaches to their life time 
research Early experimentation by Roberts, Knapp, Hal 
sted and others antedated the establishment of the Iowa 
Agricultural Experiment Station m 1888 under the director 
ship of Robert P Speer, a farmer and later member of the 
board 

However service to the state had been rendered from 
earliest days With the aid of other staff members Welch 
and Roberts conducted farmers institutes in 1870 When 
the work was established more permanently, m J887, 
Chamberlain was a leading organizer Staff members were 
active participants in the state agricultural and horticultural 
societies and in state and local fairs They were no less 
prominent in the programs of the Iowa Academy of Science 

During Welch s administration — as a means of bringing 
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The Creamery was boill m 1892 oo the site of Agricultural 
Annex If wos torn down when ihe Oolry Building, later 
called Agriculfurol Anne*, wo* built 1ft 1906 The 
story was used as a men's dormitory ond oeeommodated 50 
students 

inloTmaxvon to tlte rural conwituenc^ and giving an under 
standing ot the program and aims ol the College — joumaU 
dealing ssiih farm and household problems were published 
The Progressive Farmer of Cedar Rapids was purchased 
by Welch who conducted it largely as an organ of the Col 
lege (January. 187i-August, 187G) The following No 
verfiber the Producer was founded to report the findings of 
the College on all matters of general interest U suspended 
after ten issues, with the sale of the subscription list to a 
farm paper to which the editorial staff became contnhuiors 
The College Qiiarterly had a somewhat longer run (^^ay, 
1678-Novcmber, 1880) 

State contacts were curtailed by transportation hmila 
tions Especially during the winter and early spring they 
made the campus quite isolated A limited hack service 
was the only means of comeyance from city to college The 
few campus houses were always in great demand This 
condition of insulation had a determining effect upon early 
student life and ways 
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Af the Cenfenn al dorm tery <ieeQtnmo</at oni vnder a s ngfe roof were fae ng afforded 
to 7 420 itudenH n Fr ley Hughe* Hall alone It has fwo d n ng rooms ond feeds 2 400 
stvdents f om fovr cofeter a I ne* 


Student litjng during the first ti o decades tvas charac 
tenzecl by simplicity and democracj Going to college 
brought little change except as outlook uas broadened and 
aspirations stimulated by intimate contact t\ith intellectually 
trained and more or less uordly tuse professors Evpendi 
tures 1 ere kept to the minimum A considerable portion 
could be earned by the required labor and the rest made up 
by employment m the long t inter vacation usually in 
teaching country schools Housing and food nere plain 
but satisfactory according to the presaihng standards of the 
time 

Moral standards and religious practices uere much the 
same as in other colleges Certain advanced innovations 
1 ere due largely to the farsightedness of "W elch A system 
of student government was insututed by uhich offenders 
apprehended by student proctors were tried by student 
courts Decisions were subject to review by the faculty 
with final appeal to a judicial committee Penalties were 
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a senes of dements ^vluch on reaching fifteen brought sus 
pension Another enlightened innovation m force during 
the 1880 s nas a contract between entering students and tlie 
faculty -represented by the president-providing a mutual 
recognition of respomibiUties and obligations Opinions 
at the time and later by alimini have conflicted greatly as 
to the justice and effectiveness of the system — termed 
everything from a means of substantial justice to unfair 
espionage and favoritism The mam difTiculty was that of 
all such systems —the unuiHingness of the majority of stu 
dents to assume full responsibility for the enforcement of 
the regulations 

Activities m these years were largely of an intellectual 
nature Literary societies were organized from the begin 
nmg with participation in writing oratory, debating and 
parliamentary procedure Such practice gave training for 
required public exercises such as the junior exhibition and 
commencement 

The most permanent enterprise of the societies was tlie 
publication of a monthly student paper the Aurora, in 
June 1873 The publication was more in the nature of a 
magaime than a newspaper ^Vhlle there were limited 
news items the periodical was filled largely with the better 
productions of the societies and exhibitions along with oc 
casional contributions by faculty members The students 
of the mam departments had their organizations The most 
subject consciousness was that of agricultural and horti 
cultural students who issued their own paper the Students 
Farm Journal, from 1884 to 1887 Of general interest were 
lecture courses glee clubs and a college band Athletics 
before the nineties were most informal and local As 
previously noted manual labor m addition to the military 
drill Idt httle time or energy for orgamied spons 
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Organised social actnmes were also in the embrjo stage 
Tlie major e\ent, the sedate 'junior trot,' was a long cr> 
from the glamorous prom A small group essayed Greek 
letter societies and one fraternity and two sororities were 
organized Welch and Chamberlain were m sympathy with 
such organizations but the pre\ailing student sentiment was 
strongly opposed to exclusue minority groups Chamber 
lam’s failure to take more positive action in the resulting 
conflicts led to concerted student disaffection which con 
tnbuted directly to his resignation 

As m all educational institutions the ultimate test of 
achievement at any stage was in the careers of its students 
By 1878 alumni consciousness brought organization, due m 
laige part to the efforts of Stanton He remained a guiding 
spirit throughout Ins life Wiib the growth in numbers 
and prominence of its members, the organization as a group 
and by its individuals came to have an increasing influence 
upon college policies 

A survey of the graduates of the first twenty classes, so 
far as available, indicates a wide geographical distribution 
and a varied range of occupations Business of all sorts led 
with 73, followed by law, 66 engineering and architecture, 
60, college professors and research scientists, 44. veteri 
nanans 44, public sdiool teachers and administrators, 41 
farmers, of all branches, 36, physicians, 33. journalists and 
publishers, 18, clergymen 6. missionaries 2, nurses, 2, 
dentists, 1 Nongraduates sampled followed the same gen 
eral pToponions The classifwation is based upon the mam. 
longest continuing occupation A considerable number 
taught for a time before entering upon their chosen field, 
and teachers and others often retired to farms later in life 
Law and business were frequently joined and both were 
more often than not concerned with land holding 
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Ho^\e\er integrated the occupations, it is esident that 
m this College the industrial classes had spread o\er most 
o£ the ‘seseral pursuits and prolessions oJ life” Through 
out the early plans and discussions of industrial education it 
uas assumed that those desiring training in the learned 
professions more especially lau, would not be interested 
in this type of education, that in fact it had little for them 
But that profession ranked near the top of the early gradu 
ates The founders had been building better and broader 
than they realized 

In the matter of public leadership the sliouing of early 
years exceeded the expectations of the most confident 
champions In his address at the opening ceremonies, Gue 
— in his zeal for ilie occasion — had sentured the prediction, 
IVe may not hie to see the day, but the time iviU surely 
come in uluch the graduates of the Iowa Agricultural Col 
lege Mill be found among the most eminent men and 
Momen that our State or the country will produce" A1 
ready the Colleges students had numbered future goier 
nors of three states, at least tiio members of Congress, and 
many others ivlio Mould hold prominent positions in slate 
and federal scnice No less or eien more eminent were 


to be leaders in science, industry, and education 

^\hatc\cr ceruin indiiiduals and interests might think 
ot Ihe.r Agy,cuU,in.l College and fann, the ewdence nas 
Iiosilnc Ilmt .1 nas training experts and leaders and steadils 
■ naugntating direct setstces for the agriculltire and industry 
of the state and nat.on If the progran. nas not mo.tng 
as enougl, to suit some or if the president and Ills staff 

tmie , 

time tint Mas somciliing else 



Chapter 3 


nccoiiciliitg Erib«>ral and Practical 


npHE VERY REAL ATTAINMENTS o£ land grant edu 
catJon jn Iowa during the first tuo decades —in 
training useful and in some cases distinguished scientists 
teachers business and professional men and public of 
ficials — in the views of a depressed farmer constituency 
seemed hut a travesty on the true mission of an agncul 
tural college Bankers lawyers and industrialists generally 
were regaided as parasitic so why train more of them? The 
increasing enrollment in engineering which would have 
been welcomed in an industrial state ivas regarded as a 
disproportioned emphas/s upon a subordinate interest 
Unquestionably the instruction in the title role subject 
had been disappointing —here as elsewhere Following the 
resignation of Seaman Knapp in 1886 there had been no 
adequate instruction in the mam branches of the profes 
sion Chamberlain s practical lectures to students and 
farmers based upon his experiences in Ohio did not take 
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^vell m Ioi%a His young eastern professor, Loren Smith, 
,vas not faimftar -ivith prame practices and seemed 
unsympathetic to the practical His course m ' science and 
agriculture" was regarded as a subterfuge It was felt ad 
vantage had been taken of the Sutton Act to change the 
faTmers’ college into an oldlmc classical’ institution In 
the late eighties there was but one student taking a straight 
agricultural course of study 

As noted, the immediate occasion of Chamberlain s 
resignation was campus unrest, involving among other dis 
turbances his dealing with fraternity disorder Basically 
the opposition of organized farmers was the determining 
influence At the same time Smith, Mount and six other 
staff members resigned 

Chamberlain s four year term while disappointing to 
himself and to his supporters, was not lacking m conscien 
tioiis service In a time of unrest he had m the mam held 
together a competent faculty and kept the program on an 
even keel In more settled times he might have prolonged 
Ins administration with a fair degree of success But the 
situation demanded unusually strong and inspiring leader 
ship Plant oTgamzaiion, and curriculum were becoming 
outgrown and the full and balanced land grant program 
was being challenged Such urgent problems called for 
an executive of unusual vision and personal appeal, to cam 
pus and state 

Pending the search for such a leader, Stanton was named 
for the first of his ad tntenm services The confidence of 
the trustees in his judgment, which was to increase through 
the years, was shown in a request for his opinion regarding 
administrative functions and relations He responded 
curt y and to the point that the best guide ivas in the law 
iisef Tlie College had been going steadily forward and 
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Acting President E W 
Stanton served from No 
vember 13, 1890, to Feb 
ruory 1, 1891, when Pres 
ident Chamberlain re 
signed He served again 
from August 6, 1902, to 
August 31, 1903, after the 
death of President Beard 
shear He served from 
September I, 1910, when 
President Storms resigned 
to August 31, 1912 He 
served ogam for the 
fourth and last time from 
April 20, 1917, to No 
vember 21, 1918, while 
President Peorson wos m 
Woshington, O C 



the .mmedtate need wa, to follow pos.t.ve unified rather 
than negative divisive policies Unhappily ihe spirit of the 
time tended touard overturning and replacing-a trend 
not well adapted to balanced construction 

The opposition uas spearheaded by the Alliance and the 
leading commodity cooperatives, as that of the seventies had 
been by the Grange The mam organ in both cases u as 
the Homestead, now tinder the editorship of Henry ^Vallace 
His ally, James Wilson, in addresses at farm gatherings and 
in his page m weekly papers had long denounced and ndi 
cnied tL pretensions to practical agriculture at Ames The 
crowning affront was held to be the action of the board 
lU 1890 fall meeting in uulumg professors of the lead,n„ 
departments for ertpenment station work rather than em 
plLng a separate staff The vacating of the key positions 
onened the way for the new deal sought 
^ As related in the recollections of Henry IVallace, plans 



College meal* for sludent* were served in fhete surroundings/ known 
as "Andersonville" — the term bestowed on the dining room In tne 
bowment of Mam Buildmg oi the time of this picture, 1894 It wos 
so colled by the students beeouse C V Anderson wos steword 

\Nere carefully laid and the stage set for remaking the Col 
lege according to the practical pattern The opposition 
group found sympathizers among the trustees A commit 
tee of \lUance men. met with the board m November, 1890, 
to acquaint the members with their general desires In 
December at the meeting of the slock bleeders association, 
under the management of Wallace and Wilson, open dial 
lenge was given m resoluiiom demanding "a distinctly 
agncultural and mechanical course in which no place will 
be found for purely academic and scientific subjects,” the 
establishment of a s|>ecial dairy school, and an experiment 
station as a "dtsunct department for the benefit of farmers, 
incidentally of students' This farmer centered system of 
instruction and research was to lie implemented by a presi 
dent and pxolessor of agnculturc in full accord with its 
objectives 
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rimJl) a specific biH of grie\ances and a correctne plan 
of action uas draun tip by a joint committee of the Alliance 
and the leading producers associations the da> before the 
January meeting of the board The resolutions ivere en 
dorsecl by the organizations represented and a fei\ days 
later by the State Agricultural Society The accusers pur 
ported to find the higlier mathematics, ancient and modern 
languages and other studies s^liich are at most permissise 
under the lau, occupying the time and attention of the 
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student to the almost entire exclusion of studies that by the 
same latv are made one of the chief objects for winch the 
college received its munificent endowment” 

To restore the proper balance, according to their notion 
of land grant education, the agrarian spokesmen would have 
gone to the extreme of practical vocationalism Their de 


mand was that in addition to the regular degree course in 
agriculture, a two year strictly professional course a three 
month winter course —open to anyone regardless of age or 
preparation, and a special dairy school be provided Fur 
thermore as a negative safeguard, quite oblivious of the 
redefining act of 1884 under which the College svas function 
mg these proponents would exclude all scientific and clas 
sical studies that are not absolutely necessary to the success 
ful pursuit and lugliest atumment of a practical agricul 
tural, mechanical and business education, not only from the 
course but from all the courses, and make the college dis 
tmctly industrial and agricultural ” 


Equally important for the new look was a president and 
faculty ,, 1,0 were understanding and sympathetic" to the 
Alliance and Undred programs This extreme vocational 

^pressed m a letter to the 
board Irorn an impatient agitator contending that the Col 

Tanh 

,a3r m ' T "’>= P«-d=nt down to the 

uou rZ lZ: “ S'™" - «■= ■nstitu 

proposal, several noirTrderairL^'’'^ Prompted by tins 

--as Polessorofpm““'""^^^^ 

m a rebuke to the renr>rf..^i » 

ported alumn, support ot Stanton, 
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President Williom M 
Beardshear served as 
president from Febru 
ary 1, 1891, until bis 
death August 5, 1902 


the committee dcptaattil ila 
of any staff membti nr aliinin,,, Z7-? «l<tctii>n 

nith the farm sp.r.f ,„„1 «l,'‘'''"■'Sl.l) i,nln,c,l 
sign of certain alliiiiiii i„ ,li„„„ ""'"''riiiiire ilic ,1^ 
college to proinn.e a -A of 

On the contrai) ih, 

demonstrated high aliillly a „„„ 

who was fully in aiiiinl ^,, 1 , „ ''•‘''-'n.li,and 

Providentially, siiili ,, „„„ , „f ’ 

hand m the penon t)( p)„ tu/r 

Moines school di„i i„, 'fp; his 

No less essenlial „„ ; > ''o j ■' ''>•• '«■ /’ .de of 
head the U) dcpiui||„„ 'd ''"r Ksirahle 

.ion.natrnes,,ni,l,,„,„,;^.,o',':;;'7^;^;'^.^^^^^^^ 

'"""'"<1 MU, css "’A, 
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student to the almost entire exchision of studies tliat by the 
same iau are made one of the chief objects for ssliich the 
college received its munificent endowment " 

To restore the proper balance, according to their notion 
of land grant education, the agrarian spokesmen s\ ould has e 
gone to the extreme of practical vocatiomlism Their dc 
mand s\as that in addition to the regular degree course in 
agriculture, a tsvojear strictly professional course, a three 
month winter course-open to an>one regardless of age or 
preparation, and a special dairy school be presided Fur 
thermore, as a negative safeguard, quite oblivious of the 
redefining act of 1884 under nhicli the College nas funtllnn 
mg there proponents nould exclude ’ all scientific and clas 
sical studies tliat are not absolutely necessary to the success 
nr r”“i' ot Pmctical agriciil 

riT" • 0 "“°"'y ‘I- 

3v md “"d male the college dis 

imctly industrial and agricultural ” 

facu^ni! '“O'- - P«^'den. and 

""::"n7u:dre7“-;;;^ “ - 

TotrCatrar""" 

lege should bcTnctraTT”' Hiat the Col 

‘ managed by Iowa m for Iowa fanners 

jani.or_n,en ssliosc e'very mto “ “m 

thoroughly imbued with the « T 
m this state, men nho ha Progress non extant 

t'on than simply dra„.nrthem7L7''p “ 
proposal, several non academic fa™ 
services as professor of pramd 
As a rehule the reZ"7l, 

PO ted alumni support of Stanton 
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Pf«iident William M 
Beardsheor served as 
president from Febru 
ory 1. 1891, until his 
deoth August 5 , 1902 



the committee deprecated the suggestion of the selection 
of any staff member or alumnus not ‘ thoroughly imbued 
with the farm spirit’ and uho ivould countenance the de 
sign of certain alumni to divert (he funds of an industrial 
college to promote a ‘general university ’ 

On the contrary the position called for a man ivho had 
demonstrated high ability in educational administration and 
who rvas fully in accord with the aims of the committee 
Providentially, such a man for the time and place ivas at 
hand in the person of the superintendent of the West Des 
^^olnes school district, the Res Wilham M Beardshear 
No less essential was a successful operating farmer to 
head the key department Again faie aided a good selec 
tion in a true son of the soil who combined success in stock 
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raising ivith ability to impart hi$ experiences in a popular 
manner Additionally, and by no means least, lie iras a 
cleier politician - the canny James Wilson (Henry Wal 
lace ,n Ins memolis modestly conlesses that he lias the first 
choice, but shilirully maneuvered his friend into it) 

In essential, the board boned to the mil of the organized 
Poiips nho spoke for the fanners and thus for the domi 

“Ictr "r “"I- Speer nas 

pre ernt fo “T "'.Ison-L early 

'.need tha, ,V I still nas con 

preferable and reTp“ ZmillT'''"' ““ 

subject emphasn ,h “ ^ “ 

The plea m abatoeni Aamh'” “‘‘“'’■“bly right 
' drat the trustees had not been anare 
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oE the change in the cotiise in agriculture before it uas 
printed in the catalogue tvas more a confession of negligence 
In reply to the reflections on Stanton and other prominent 
alumni, the spokesmen, purporting to represent both fac 
tions, made their one corrective denial The acting presi 
dent and the other alumni on the staff, they asserted, had 
been among the truest supporters of the agricultural cause 
The neu program and leadership marked a turning 
point for the College as the attending conditions did for the 
[and grant morement generally The departures synchro 
nized nith the establishment of enperiment stations, the 
raising of the federal Department of ^ 

tire smus and the systematizing of its research and regula 
1 ™ , nrl the beginning of the standardizing and coopera 
ml services of the Association of Agricultural Colleges and 
^periment Stations, and the high point in the organization 
“P' , , w„irl War I era Industrially and 

of farmers efore "r.d^ 

commercially P dominate the scene 

HmvTartd^rirdirecnons the new forces would shape 
of this particular land grant institution de 

pended largely ^ Beardshear, after serving 

An early maturing Buckeye 

in the Univenaty, filled several pastor 

the ministry at Ott ya,e school of divinity 

ates, and spent a coup fj Western College 

before coming to lor , bringing vitality to 

at Toledo His conspi education and h.s energetic 

this dubious venture n.cu^_^_^^ organizations led to his 

participation m st ^^je of 

selection to *j feity - probably the most desirable 

the nver m the Capita y P trustees 

public school position m the state 
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.mpressM M Ins organizing skill iml 111! hcil.t) m pul.lir 
relations bad been able to sell the preaclier scboolroan to 
the impatient farmers BcaidsheaT tooV. office rebniari 
1891 He 1 is impressive in ippeirancc mtl inmncr —nil 
and heavily huilt null bushy bhfU Iwir and full beard He 
bad a nervous encTKy lint drove him to the limit on the 
campus and around the stale In tempenment he coni 
bined bard common sense with a large vein of scntimcn 
tabty a combination whicb appears tbroughnut lus addresses 
and even in lus formal reports He could discuss buddings 
budgets and courses of stud) with the conventional vo 
cabulaty but at the same time be had a fondness for the 
household poets and could give homilies on the old scntics 
A powerful speabing voice a racy diction and a homlincss 
o£ idiom gave him a ready approach and welcome hearing 
by student and public audiences He could voice the varied 
languages of education religion business and farming 
Teachen institutes and regional and state associations 
church suppers harvest fesiu-als and old soldier gatherings 
were all on his busy ciram The new executive needed 
all of these elements of understanding and atlaptabilit) to 
adjust and balance rival differences VMthin the College and 
to win the confidence and support of a disaffected constiiu 
ency 

The immediately demanding problem was to conciliate 
the farm groups who had staged their intended coup d elat 
without sacrificing the essential program and standards of 
a true land-grant college Wilsons appointment to head 
the work gave assurance to Uie fanners that teaching and 
experimentation were again under safe and understanding 
direction James Wilson (popularly known as ‘Tama Jim 
to distinguish him from two or three other Iowa public 
men of the same name) belonged to a family of Scotch 




Beteny Hall was bu It in 1892 The lower stores ore composed of 
stone from the stote quornes at Anomoso It was colled Apr culturol 
HflIJ ond bowsed Horticwltwre Aorcwitwre Aprcwitvral Chem stry Ex 
per ment Stat on work and Veterinary Med e ne Handre It on the 
entrance steps and owls de fre escape and o heov er growth of sur 
rounding fof age rnarfe the only exler or chonges of Botany Hall by 
the Centenn of 


immignnts who had migrated to central Iowa in 1855 and 
become extensive land holders Largely self educated he 
had attained a success as a stock grower that had given him 
a srate-tvide and regional reputation His experiences had 
been the basis of his practical talks to farm gatherings and 
his farm page in a group of neekly neiyspapers His repu 
tation and skillful leadership had brought political recog 
nition in election to the General Assembly and to Congress 
and as a member of tlie state railroad commission His 
interests and ambitions as ivas soon to be demonstrated 
were more political than academic 

His was frankly the empirical approach and within the 
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limits of hts experiences and obserxal.ons he apparenll, 
presented hts ideas tutli considerable eHectiieness He nas 
admirabl, suited to gite the practical tone that tvas so 

bran I e " ' " ^ ‘‘'='=>°Pad tl'e special 

an es and conducted tbe intestigationsBy the time 

jt.co:'„try^:Lor' “r."’’ 

all courses but selerinan ^ ® ^’^'’''“"''5' ccquircd m 

the ei"blb crade \ ^ ‘'‘ccc could non be secured by 
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cultural colb.e asso'^ ’ ’■'qi'irement by tbe agri 
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lacked “good” elemental scJioolmg, non collegiate and 
special courses — including the much sought dairj school — 
i»ere provided The needs of major lines of production 
i\erc recognized in the creation of departments of farm 
crops, animal husbandry, and dairying 

The station «as oiganizcd uith both full time iniesti 
gators and part time members of the teaching staff For 
the ncu departments and the expansion of the existing ones 
notable recruits uere secured from graduates and imported 
talent, including George E Patrick and Julius B Weems 
in agricultural chemisir), Perr) G Holden in farm crops, 
Henrj C AV'allace, ’92, and George L McKa} in dairying 
and Homer C Price and Arthur T £n»jn in horticulture 
Charles F Curtiss, ’$7, started Ins long and distinguished 
career in 1391 as a station assistant and by J896 had ad 
'anced to professor of animal husbandry and assistant 
director of the station The seterinary program m teach 
mg and research uas expanded and strengthened by the ad 
dition of men like John H AfcNeil, John J Repp, and 'Wil 
liam 15 Niles, '85 
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Jn 1893 Ihis oJhlefie field was built west of Mornll Hall and north of Morsfon Hall 
Tennis courts, baseball diamond ond footboll Md. and track con « 

the cemetery in the distance also the horficulwre barn of the nght This field was used 
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farther r>orth and remodeled but caniinwed to serve o» 0 post office 
and boakitore aj hod beert true even when the dinkey wo» in oper 
atien This wa» a duol rale it continued until exponjion of the Memorial 
Union included bookstore facilities in the Centenniol year 


Engineering in tlte early nineties entered the modem 
era in specialization standardization, and leadership 
George \V Bissel! and Warren H Meel^eT in mechanical 
engineering and Anson Marston in civil engineering all 
came from Cornell William S Franklin, o£ youthful ap 
pearance, brought from Kansas Berlin and Harvard the 
latest findings in physics and the developing electrical ap 
plication that quite ovenvhclincd the average undergradvi 
ate Loins B Spinney, '91, of the same department, after 
special studies in electricity at Berlin, Zurich, and Cornell 
could still 'gel It across* iiith rare effectiveness Samuel IV 
lk>cr. 89. Miih graduate work at Johns Hopkins-from 
uliich he secured one of tlie first tiso or three Ph Ds on 
tlie staff—headed geology and mining engineering 

Marked!) mtrreascd enrollment and the dependence of 
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the technical groups upon the maligned scientific studies 
necessimted the cxpinsion o£ the general sciences in stall 
and equipment Promising graduates nere utilized as in 
structors in the junior college classes Thus Stanton in his 
basic department secured sterling recruits in Maria Roberts 
■90, Annie rleming, -94, Ernest Pattengill, 97, along with 
Iiiha Colpitts, from Mt Allison (Canada) and Cornell 
In the revision of the technical curricula to meet the 
desires of die vocationalists it developed that the general 
subjects essential to the - successful pursuit and highest at 
tainment of farming, engineering, and business manage 
menf were ver, considerable In agriculture history and 
English were required of the under-classmen and the history 
, ® . ( ihe unner, with American literature, eco 

of civiltration of the up^r,^^ 

orelect vr'^TI.e tighter packed engineering cumciila 
found place for English, elocution, history, and in two in 

stances, sciences came a step nearer to 

The farme Barrows answered a call 

stability ^,^„erable Dr Wynn had sufficient in 

to Ohio in 189 , j„,ored to his old position Dm 

nuence with alum eccentricities had 

the old time appea divided 

become accentuate Academy 

in 1899 when " „f jowa, took the English work 

and the State m ^ Two years later, with the 

under his eu®P Q„nge Howard Cessna, 72, to a new 
calling of the ‘ psychology, the good be 

professorship Wynn was dropped with a 

^vhiskered which the group of memorial trees 

feeling of of labor svas a tardy and inadequate 

just east of 
recompense 
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’iVnii tlic dui$i\c aiitl disniptinp' coiitr(j\cn) o\cr <iib 
jcct cinpliasis adiustctl for ilic time being it Icist ind i 
mcisurc of scrurit) itiiiiicd the A\iy uis clcircd for long 
overdue modernizing \ftcr extended igitiiion the ofTiciil 
mmc iMv brmdtned (wtih ihc idojuion of i college soil 
m 1898) to the more rcilniic loui State College of A^n 
culture ind Mcclnnic Attv wlnrh to be more expres 
sue m the shortened form which cotild imply the gcncnl 
IS well IS the technuil The same year in seeking to cm 
plns„c .I,c <l,stmct.>c,.c« „r .he •.sr.c,i!„.r-,l -.rca, ,.om„nl 
thusions .viih den. ntre irciicd U.I.on ih.citn for 
AgneUnre rnd Stalker for Ve.cnna,, Se.cocc The fol 

,rr!."®r" I"’"' and gold 

ver dopted a. the off,cal colors From .he year 1900- 

sfpLl'ert.;:!:';:;'"''""" p-”'- 

The student hodj of incrcas.ng sire a.ttl more aatricd 

drZ^Mr"""" """ and 

epartures colleg.ate interests and attitndcs a,ere he 

consaousne« sir./i * expression of tlic new 

student opinion the°'l"s''c "s". 7 "', ™‘“ 

and soon superseded the 7 ^ 1 "■ 

had the furtrcrfulttf" 

year with the startling title 

•>« current labor rtol T,t Zrl7yT 

tented by an unusual antsttc sktll 17 ,'" '" 

"’hich It was used to canno . "'C fccedonmith 

Especially sm, ,h,s true in th^ d"' and staff 

and W.lhamE Hockme th-. Robert needier 

Both features might avell be th" 

c envy of their current sue 
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cessors Professional consciousness ssas manifested m an 
loua Engineer (1901) zad nn loua Agriculturist (1902) 
^Vlth grouing intercollegiate contacts the Iiterarj so 
cieties i\ere losing their centrality as intellectual actnities, 
but forensic contests were at their height Lecture com 
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Members of She ed loriol slaff of the lowo Agnculforol College Sludenl 
were in a copr cious mood os they assumed this pose to introduce 
themselves to fellow students n 18?4 The pubi eat on started irt 
1890 ond ot the Centenn ol oppeored as ihe lowo Stote Daily each 
morning of the week except Swndoy and Monday 

mittees brought highlights of the lyceum and filled in uitii 
professorial talent 

Inter collegiate athletics as through the country gener 
ally came aln e in the early nineties The national game 
of baseball nas the first to appear on the campuses and pro¬ 
vide inter college contests An improvised team had 
played against country towns in the early years but regular 
varsity performance came with a baseball league in which 
I A C skill and endurance non a fair share of the high 
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"With the (liMsne and disrupting controscrs) over sub 
ject cmpliasis adjusted for ilie tmic being at least and a 
measure of secuni> attained the vva> uas clcarctl for long 
overdue moderni/mg \ftcr cxicndcd agitation the ofTicial 
name was broadened (uilli the adoption of a college seal 
m 1898) to tile more realistic lossa State College of Agri 
culture and Mechanic \rls uhicli uis to he more expres 
sue in the sliortencd form uhirli roiihl imply the general 
as iiell IS the technical The same year in seekin" to em 
phasire the distmetiicness of the agric.illiiril areas nominal 
divisions lulh deans Here created \yil,on m ahsenlia for 
Agriailmre and SlalUr for Vetermaiy Science The fol 
lolling year after saried chtomalic trials cardinal and gold 
litre adopted as the offictal colors Prom the year 1900- 

September-Junryrar"""'' 

reDm!'em”,‘“''"‘ ‘"f* mcreasing size and more varied 

Stores "If"''®'"* o"" •"odemizmg trends and 

departures collegiate interests and atl.lndes iiere be 
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cessoTS Professional consaousness s\as manifested m an 
lotia rvgineer ( 1901 ) and an/oua Agriculturtsl ( 190 ^) 
^Vith growing inter-coll^iate contact5 the literar) so 
cieties were losing their centralit) as intellectual actuities 
but forensic contests were at their height Lecture com 



Members of the editor ol staff of the Iowa Agr culturol College Student 
were in a copric ovs mood as they asst/med th s pose to introduce 
themselves to fellow students m 1894 The pubicofon started in 
1890 and at the Centenn al oppeored os the Iowa State Daily each 
morn ng of the week except Sundoy ond Monday 

mittees brought highlights of the l)ceum and filled in with 
professorial talent 

Inter-collcgiate athletics as through the country gener 
all) came ali\ e m the early nineties The national game 
of baseball was the first to appear on the campuses and pro¬ 
vide inter-college contests An improvised team had 
played against country towns in the early years but regular 
varsity performance came with a baseball league in which 
I A C shill and endurance won a feir share of the high 



As on undergraduate William Ernest Hocking 97< later noted professor of philosophy 
at Harvard, enlivened the pages of campus publications with his caricatures of campus 
personalities This poge from the 'Bomb' shows his Impressions of some of the stuff 
members of his day 
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score games Football ^\as not lar behind due to the or 
ganmng and training imtiati\e o£ student enthusiasts hU 
Ira Brownlie and Burt German uith some early season 
briefing by the famous Pop Warner By the middle of 
the decade the schedule rsas running according to form 
Equipment r as elemental and budgets precarious but many 
of the problems of big lime games had already appeared 
Far less spectacular but more constructise and far reach 
mg in benefits were to be the organized intramural sports 
and systematic programs of instruction and guidance in phys 
ical training both of which date from this era 

Beardshear s student relations were generally under 
standing and up to a point tolerant With his tireless ac 
tivity in getting around tlie campus and community he 
could foresee and often head off disturbances and infractions 
of regulations Some of these episodes have been the basis 
o! stones that have grown by repetition and have entered 
into the accumulating body of college tradition 

However there was one regulatory issue involving a 
special group of students that ivas to constitute a major 
test of administrative skill — the old but ever present in 
some form fraternity problem Instead of being in influ 
cmial position the first fraternity and sorority that came in 
the early days had to struggle for existence Regarded 
by the generality of students as an aloof aristocratic clique 
the small bands of Greeks became a persecuted minority 
they were excluded from the existing literary societies and 
forced to form new ones The fraternity ivoiild have lacked 
a meeting place but for the asylum that "Welch gave in his 
classroom Their banquets were subject to attack from the 
superior barbs Both Welch and Chamberlain ivere 



Morrii} noil was completed 
tn 1891 (t housed Ihe 
library, chapel museum 
lecture rooms ond lob 
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sympathetic to the organization and were hopeful that the 
societies would increase 

Meanwhile the dii ision made for dissension and dis 
turbance Without considering the values of such orgamra 
tion, prevailing opinion ivas reflected in the Student as in 
transigently abolitionist The trustees were called upon to 
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mU prompt drastic action Tlic) acted promptly but onlv 
to pass the liot potato to the faciilt) with lull po'ser 
to act That bod) in mm frccl) and fully delegated 
Its authority to the president to the end tint he tvould 
settle the whole matter m such manner as his judg 
ment might determine The decision was thus left 
fully to Reardshear and he did not seek to esade it His 
decree i\as that s%hile cxisimg intmlicrs might retain tlicir 
status no future elections should be made upon penalty of 
expulsion In a subsetiuent test case the courts upheld the 
authority of tlie College So ssvccping a condemnation 
showed a lack of understanding of the constructive possi 
biUties ot such organuattons In mcw of the steadily mount 
mg housing demands the policy nas short siglited The 
solution as lus predecessors had recognized uas for muUt 
plication under proper regulations rather tlian prohibition 
While the drastic action brought bitter and enduring op¬ 
position to the administration and according to old timers 
was disregarded on the qi unquestionably it v\as in accord 
with the existing desires of the bulk of the siutienis and 
their parents and the majority of other citizens On the 
whole the widely publicized episode enhanced the presi 
dents standing over the state And the rating was high 
indeed for the inspiriting execume and his College 

The Reardshear regime set a record for state contact be 
fore the fully organized extension seiMce Tlie president 
left his classroom ofTice routine budget making and sched 
uled conferences to mingle with the large constituency at 
the grassroots and the street comers and town halls and he 
encouraged the staff to do likewise Strategic organizations 
like the state agtiailtural and horticultural societies and 
the stock growers associauon were infiltrated by college 




. I. .A 1904 voiced the need for eollego trained 

A group of lives o< -„ia,ovvth of ih'* preliminory discussion, these 

ogncultural wrif.r. ~ = j „„ |„„„ state College 

compoe on May 30 ° . ,„|| i?05 (bock row, left to right) 

eullirrol loornoli.rti ‘’O'"'™ ' j * R„,he,ford, Will H Ogilyie, Mr 
Alvin H Sanders, C F w E Skinner, R B Ogilvie (front 

fo°:;l'bn R^T'w" HorrMor.-.' levering Arthor G L.onord 
John Clay 

experts and edueat.onal ga.henngs were not allowed to 
Lrget that the state had a College as well as a Untvers.jy 
tS College was not content w.th merely going to the 
cTttzens, they were bronglr. to the campns nr general and 
pectal assenrblages The college excursions from 1898 
brought thousands to be instructed and en.erm.ned A 
fortnmht stock judging course in 1900. was the forerunner 
IfTe famous farm and home sveek Special groups were 
Appealed to m sheep shearing festivals, plowing matches 
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and the campus meetings of the state Grange and the dairy 
mens association City campus relations s\ere greatly 
furthered b) the substitution in 1890-1891 of a steam rail 
road —the famous dinbey —for the cumbersome stage 
Such intimate relations with the citizenry in general 
and cooperation ivith special groups along ssith the grouing 
number of influential alumni facilitated getting appropn 
ations both for pressing capital needs and for operation 
The depressed conditions during most of the decade made 
large undertakings and advanced projects of an) sort out of 
the question But by ilie turn of the century there came 
the new prosperity in which even education could share 
The period marked the election of a number of build 
mgs intermediate to the more permanent halls a lasting 
campus memorul and provision for the beginning of the 
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A glimpse cf the adapiQt or* of cirevmstances to focil lies is shown 
here in these temporory pworters of betony deportment in Morgoret 
Hall n the early 1900 s Botany hod o«up ed rooms on the frsl floor 
of Mofn unf I it burned m 1900 ft moved into Centro! Clater Beardsheor] 
when It was completed m 1906 Or Hermon Pommel head of depart 
ment of botany is standing 

modern campus In J89J the tnpJe purpose MoitjIJ Hall — 
as proclaimed on the stone facing chapel library museum 
— was dedicated \Mth ceremonies befitting the name Soon 
after came the curiously designed and arranged old ag 
hall In 1895 the first residence for women ivas provided 
This pleasingly lined and appointed faui/ding uas named 
Margaret Hall in memory of Afaigaret McDonald Stanton 
As a personal memorial to his wife Dean Stanton con 
tributed chimes which proving unadapted to the hall ivere 
hung in a separate bell tower A commodious presidential 
residence on an eminence east of the meandering brook at 
the south of the campus uas occupied though not fully 
completed at the time of Beardshears death fVith a major 
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building program accentuated by the partial destruction of 
Old Mam the legislature in February, 1900, extended to the 
State College the one tenth mill tax that had been granted 
to the University four years previously Even more signifi 
cant for the future v\as the securing from the legislature, 
the same year, of the first biennial educational support fund 
In the biennium 1900-1902, $25 000 per year was granted 
Not only in the stale but nationally, the College was 
steadily gaming recognition in this fruitful decade The 
military department secured metropolitan publicity in a trip 
by special tram to the Columbian exhibition where intricate 
drills ivere executed both by the men’s and women's com 
panies Two years later the Chicago papers were to feature 
the decisive football victory o! the 1 A C squad - the first 
'cyclones —over Northwestern 


Even more far reaching was the prestige gained by tlie 
record breaking tenure ot Proteor anti Dean Wilson as 
bead of the U S Department of Agriculture To this 
rapidly expanding government service he brought a number 
o a umni, including the assistant secretary and heads ot 
•"‘■centennial survey in 1899 A C True, 
O t le mce of Experiment Stations referred to I S C 
® ■" of ■■* agrtcultnral pro 
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building program accenunted by the pinnl dcstnictmn of 
Old ^^aln the legislature in relmiiry 1900 extended to the 


State College the one tenth mill nx tint Ind been granted 
to the Unuersity four years prcMoiisI^ F\en more signifi 
cant for the future i\as the securing from the Icgishturc 
the same >ear of die first biennial cducaiioml support fund 
In the biennium 1900-1902 $23000 per year uas granted 
Not only m the state but nationally the College uas 
steadily gaming recognition m this fnmful decade TIic 
military depanmeni secured metropolitan publicity in a trip 
by special tram to the Columbian exhibition ivliere intricate 
drills nere executed both by the mens and uomens com 
panics Tuo years later the Chicago papers uerc to feature 

the decisne football Mctory of the 1 A C sqind - the first 
cyclones —over Northucstern 
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To speculate on Beardshear's capacity to deal with the 
metainorphic changes of the next two decades had he been 
destined to live out tlie full span w'ould be interesting but 
wholly futile. The record is tljat lie had brought the Col¬ 
lege to the threshold of the modern era without either full 
commitment or prejudice to the land-gmni idea. The basic 
issue of the teclinical and general, the practical and the 
liberal, remained unresolved. 

The choice of a successor to so strong a personality 
would at any time have been dilTicult. As it was, the re¬ 
moval at this juncture of a stabilizing and balancing in¬ 
fluence precipitated a direct and bitter contest between 
rival interests that had kept a tacit truce but had never 
been reconciled. Stanton was put in charge for a year and 
as usual kept tlie program at all points moving along steadily, 
but with no opportunity to alter or innovate. 

The selection of a permanent head involved a contest 
of agriculture versus ail odier interests of the College-an 
effort, in effect, to return to the narroiv "agricultural col¬ 
lege” status. The leaders of this group were Secretary Wil¬ 
son and Professor Curtiss. For a time Wilson, with his dis¬ 
tinction as a national administrator, %vas regarded as the 
most available candidate. But the general feeling was that 
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he ^^as oE more senice in Washinjjton and that hts young 
successor uho had gained a reputation as a practicing scien 
tist and a dependable leader seemed the farmers best hope 
Curtiss had an energetic campaign manager in his colleague 
Professor ^Villard Kennedy His candidac) uas supported 
by farm organizations and press and by the agriciiltura! 
alumni most of whom avere recent graduates and ardentl) 
di\ isional conscious Richard Clarkson of the State Register 
claimed to ha\e e\idence that Beardshear had been so 
favorably impressed by Curtiss leadership that he had 
sought to build him up as his successor Uncle Dick him 
self vvas convinced that the intent of the founders like his 
father uas to have the college remain an agricultural 
school 

The opposing group uas recruited from the older 
alumni especial!) the graduates in general science and en 
gineenng vnIio resented such a belated effort to narrow the 
scope of the College It was a fatal tactical error of the 
anricultural interest not to have made alliance v\ith the 
other technical groups Wilson v>as widely quoted as sa) 
ing that all the work but agriculture should be sent to Iowa 
City While such a sweeping reduction was denied every 
one knew that with Tama Jim the eastern side of the campus 
was the real college to which all the rest was subordinate 
i%hen not superfluous 

The conglomerate alliance found the most appropriate 
and available candidate in Stanton the teacher and conn 
selor of all of them In dealing with college problems he 
had the direct advantage of his long experience as secretary 
of the board and acceptable service as temporary president 
Gue speaking as a founder and one of the most enlightened 
of the early trustees was convinced that Stanton would be 
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the logiail executive while Curtiss couicl better serve the 
c^lsse in his existing position No wonder in retrospection 
the agricultural protagonists JieJd Cue mainly responsible 
for starting off the College with the wrong emphasis 

Naturally both sides brought all possible pressure upon 
the trustees who were known to represent the rival interests 
‘\fter long delay and schemings worthy of the cleverest 
political mamgement the election was made at the meeting 
on July 2 1903 —at the same time and place by design or 
otherwise of the Republican state comention The pre 
hminary poll showed that Stanton had a majority of one 
and lus election could thus have been put through But 
as Stantons supporters recognized the victory under the 
circumstances v\ould have been a futile one The op 
ponents were so equally matched and so fully committed 
that the opposing side would not have accepted the result 
and in consequence the College would have been dis 
astrously divided Stanton following the advice of lus 
calmer advisers withdrew his name 

Compromise was necessitated and it remained to de 
termme who from the large field of entrants would best 
unite the opposing interests The choice was not a matter 
of chance or offhand nhim it was carefully planned and 
engineered by a man who understood practical educational 
politics Ricliard C Barrett retiring as superintendent of 
public instruction —a position which made him a trustee 
of the Colle<fe presented and pressed the claims of lus pas 
tor the Rev A B Storms of the First Methodist Church 
of Des Moines Barrett pictured luin is a popular young 
scholar of pleasing address and attractive personal qualities 
and with no prejudicial academic or occupational involve 
ments The rare availability of the candidate was recog 
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mzed by both £aalons^nd alter a briet personal conlerence, 
he was elected unanimously 

The unanimity of praise with which the choice teas re 
ceive jy press and public was a tribute to the young clergy 
man s standing at the capital city and in the state Added 
to this was the general feeling of relief that the distressing 
and divisite conflict had been adjusted so sattsfactonly 

ri 
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and organizer that exccmive potver could not have enhanced 
but might conceivably ha\e weakened Curtiss faced a 
professional opportunity as a key leader in the “new agri 
culture, in state and nation, that should have been more 
inspiring than the burdens and uncertainties of executive 
dignity 

The )oung president at forty three was in the prime of 
an energetic career From a Michigan farm home he had 
gone to tile classic Iialls at Ann Arbor wliere he earned his 
A B and A M to which Lawrence was to add a D D and 
Drake an LL D He had held pastorates m Detroit and 
Madison ^\'isconsin, before coming to Des Moines His 
diction, manner and voice made him welcome not only m 
the pulpit but on the lecture platform of Chautauqua and 
lyceum His special scholarly interest was in American 
history and at Madison he had attended the seminar of the 
famed Frederick J Turner He had published several 
volumes of sermons and essays 

Storms views of land grant education were unusually 
definite and realistic His general beliefs and aims were 
stated in his inaugural address and elaborated in his annual 
reports His convictions were to be confirmed by rigorous 
experience In 1909, a year before his resignation he pre 
seated a frank, well reasoned paper before the land grant 
association on The distinctive work of the Land Grant 
Colleo-es their function, growth, and organization ’ His 
position was that of tlie liberal minded land grant educators 
an understanding recognition of the essential place of tech 
nolo<Tical education m an industrial age, but with the broad 
view of such education as firmly grounded upon the general 
sciences and enriched by the humanities His interpreta 
tion of the organic act not only embraced the general 
sciences including the social, but gave legitimacy to the 
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liberal arts as then umlerstootl — aUhonsh be recognircd 
that such an extension at lint stage ^^o\M be inexpedient 
The young presidents comiciiom on teaclung and research 
approached closely to the ideal He ssotild allow depart 
inerns the fullest possible control oier appropriations and 
the organization and conduct of tlicir teaching and research 
With such a breadth of outlook and freedom in super 
\ision Storms was admirably fitted to secure the reorgani/a 
non of the College on a divisional basis Curtiss became the 
active dean of Agriculture m 1902 McNeil headed the 
Veterinary division until 1909 when the youthful Charles 
H Stange took cliarge and Marsion in 190J was gi\en this 
status in Engineering The group of sciences related to the 
industries including domestic science was still in imccrtam 
and more or less probationary status as administered in a 
tentative division under the acting deanslup of the presi 
dent himself with the abbreviated designation Science 
and General and Domestic Science This title was calcu 
lated to include everything of collegiate rank not otliennse 
organized Graduate study was continued under committee 
supervision 

Indicative of advances into new fields of training w^s 
the creation of a number of new departments One of the 
first departments of farm mechanics was organized by Jay 
Brownlee Davidson Forestry was made a distinct profes 
Sion by Hugh P Baker at the beginning of his notable 
career In 1908 the year that he received his doctorate at 
the University of Chicago bacteriology was added to the 
general sciences under the direction of Robert E Buchan 
an 04 who previously had taught the course m the de 
pMtment of botany Pinanced initially by a gift from John 
Clay a Chicago commission merchant a course m technical 
journalism was offered m 1905 by Will Ogilvie the bulletin 
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A,t^r- Tn later years this training uas brought to full 
professional recognition by masters of the craft like Clifford 
V Gregory 10 and Fred AV Beckman To meet a groiung 
demand fm the training of high school teachers in applied 
m^Lts a department of roeattonal educat.on was tntro 

duced in 1909 














Th» *s o typical scene from one of the votlous short courses stoged ot Ames At the 
end of the two week short course on Corn and Livestock lodging in 1903, ' Uncle Jo n 
Gosl ng from Konsos C ty gave an illustroted lecture on beef cutting If wos a popu of 
port of the short course 


This period o£ adjustment that involved such decided 
advances in the systematizing ot the natural and physical 
sciences and their applications marked the distinct formula 
non of the mam social sciences The more conventional 
subjects of the group had been included in land-grant pro 
grams from the beginning largely as convenient fillers be 
fore the technical disciplines were sufficiently established to 
stand by themselves But the reasoned serious study of 
social phenomena had a real and vital place in the land 
grant objectives 

Training for citizenship then as later not generally 
clearly defined, vvas accorded major emphasis by Morrill and 
such representative educators as ^Vhlte of Cornell, Gilman 
o£ the Sheffield School and California Peabody of Illinois 
Patterson of Kentucky and Fairchild of Michigan and Kan 
sas The Iona leaders viere continuous and. consistent 
champions of this training Gue had stressed the training 
of leaders for the public service no less than for tlie indus 
tries Welch with his social mindedness and experience in 
practical politics had an understanding appreciation, and 
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Knapp, Chamberlain, and Storms %vere no less committed 
to the training Unhappily for such a socially purposed 
design, appreciation far outran provision in the new coileo'es 
as in most of the old Senator Sutton m 1884 m his plea 
for liberalization had emphasized the essential place of this 
group, and history, in particular, he declared to be the Ham 
let of t(ie uhole play Houever, it svas only in the middle 
1920 s that this subject was accorded separate status, and 
the others of the group, with more obvious relation with 
current affairs were alow in getting full recognition In 
previous administrations, as noted, these studies of mankind 
had been fitted into the homework of the presidents or 
lumped together with various of the humanities 

The establishment of Cessna s chair of history and psy 
chology m 1900 was a step toward subject differentiation 
In exchanging the pulpit for the desk the new professor 
sought persistently to acquire professional attitude and 
familiarity in the twin disciplines by attendance at summer 
schools and professional meetings, and by voracious read 
ing He was assisted m the history courses for a couple of 
years by Paul S Peirce, a graduate of Cornell University 
and Yale On his resignation m 1906, Peirce was replaced 
by Louis B Schmidt, a superior student of Cornell College 
with graduate study at the universities of Chicago loiva, and 
Wisconsin Schmidt proved to be an effective, inspiriting 
teacher and a popular public lecturer 

Government under the term ‘civics,’ had been taught 
by Welch and Chamberlain To justify his appointment 
Barrett in addition to his service as chairman of the com 
mittee on entrance and secondary school relations, was guen 
a professorship of civics, evidently in recognition of an LL B 
that he had acquired during his service in the statehouse 
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(niniiu < tcachm^ ipinrcnil> 

ttmkd to lie imjnraitoiul iml I>oiti{or> ntlitr tlnn ana 
lineal and txpfiMton Storm < obitinrj tribute tint Inr 
chsitoom rva\ aliMVi t vIkkiI of sceiiH to be 

xerified b> the course descriptiotu of li*< (fcpirtiiicnt 

rcomimu sciciiri. nt il \>a> Ions Icnnnl <onlinnrd 
10 l>e ilic junior jiartntr in Snnton \ dml dtpirtnicnt 
Conudenn" the htcr miplnvu iijKin cfonoinctri« tlic 
combination tnip'bt <ctm tolia\t been a anticijxation 

In ilic one advTncctl subject Iioucxcr, t!ie student teas in 
rued lorcnturc <bicctl> from a general itUrtHliictor^ course 
uuo die abstractions and inii>ondcnb1es of the Jusiorj of 
economic thouglu In 1902 a former asisstani Ilcujamin 
H Hibbard 98 (t«lio bad just rcccncil bis d«tonlc at 
^Visconsin) beanie an insinicfor and courses uerc added 
m economic iiistnrj monc> and baniing public finance 
and labor problems In 1900 Stanton ribnqnisbrd the sub 
jcct to Ins associate ssbo ilius svns able to organi/c a separate 
department When Hibliard ssas called to Wisconsin ii> 
1912 John E Brmdlej. a Kradinic of Wtsconsm \s»tb a 
Pli D from Iona headed the cxjianding department 

SiKiology had been taught from time to tunc »ti ilic pot 
pom of Welch and Knapp but it ssas not recognized as a 
special branch of stud) niuil ibe following administration 
Due largely to the interest in rural life aroused b) the re 
port of the country life commission m 1911 George H Von 
Tungeln wbo bad studied ssith T N Cancr at Harvnrd 
ssas made an assistant professor in rural sociology 

With increased federal aid and die eiubusiastic support 
of the administration the worV. of the agritulttiral cxptri 
ment station became more (uUy organized into the main 
sections of insestigauon and die findings greatly extended 



I„ ,h. .on, ,.or. .Logh LL.O. trc n. Th. 
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and perfected to the advantage of tlie economy of the state 
For corresponding service to the industries an engineering 
station lias established m 1904 as a slate supported research 
center The same year as a special phase of such research 
the College tias made a sute h.gh.iay coiumission under 
the joint^direction of the deans of Agriculture and Eng 

Ae'smfe*’ An extension department vMthin the Division of 
the sta e Wished in 1906 nnder the supervision 

Agriculture n ^ ^ 

Lte’Ld’'nation for his demonstration tram and short course 
fnr the impro\ ement of seed corn 
“Tncreasing enrollment and the expansion of courses and 
Torniects together u.th the gap left by the destrue 
::rof Old Mam created demands tor buddings that no 
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makeshift adjustment could satisfy A thorough long time 
campus planning sias clearly indicated This became es 
pecially imperatise as the liist permanent major stone 
buildings began to appear Tlie nei. engineering building 
[or nhich Beardshear had secured appropriation nas asail 
able in the spring of 1903 The central building - long to 
be the special pnde of the College-nas ready for dcdica 
lion at the commencement in 1900 Like tlie city halls 
courthouses and capttols of the period the imposing domed 
structure displayed spacious halls and ornate design at the 
expense of functional utility 

The needs of the At^rtculiural Div ision were not 

met adequately b) a fireproof addition to tlie old hall a 
substantial dairy building and \anous speaal structures 
A general purpose structure comparably commensurate ss ith 
the proMsion for engineering and general administration 
was clearly oterdue The location of this major budding 
on the eastern side of the campus precipitated the usue of 
future designing On tlie ads ice of Professor EriMn chair 
man of the grounds coramittec, the College employed the 
senior member of the noted firm of landscape architects 
Olmsted Brothers His report which reflected throughout 
an appreaatiie understanding of the background and exist 
mg situation pointed out that the naturalistic design of 
\\ elch had been broken up by the nets permanent buddings 
which should constitute the mam quadrangle of a modem 
tzed campus Such a design as he explained in detail did 
not necessitate artificial comentionality and made possible 
the presersation of the natural growtlis on the bordering 
areas 

Convincing as the recommendation would seem to be 
It was met by a barrage of protests from old grads They 
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1 corn |udg ng 


Th. rr>t .hort tour.e held away from A"" '’"' 

at Red Ook n 1905 

reg.rckd the abandonment of the plant,ngt on winch tome 
of them had labored no doubt ...th l.ttle enthunasm at 
noth.ng short of desecrat.on .n what .vat represented to be 
a sttlted checkerboard la>out as art,Real and f"™’ “ “ 
draftsman des.gn Such nostalg.c regret has attended the 
..orktng of time and change on all large campuses relent 
Zly eLandtug to meet enrollment and functional needs 
tL reason L but another evidence that senttmental 
emotions could be as -ug among ‘ 

"■1,:rrd^::.l.:m: no imperative water 

!raLl central heating and lighting plants were planned 
Tn'd designed by the engineering staK In 1907 an electric 

and sophisticated ^s Fdan^Cdual^^^^^^^^^^^ 

marked by freedom andwere replaced 
; cr:rsXng and Omrir^ocieTi':: 

:re r::n:e:;rot.he college com^ 
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lne-iitabl> die neu treedom \\as abused b> a small but 
disturbing minoric), m personal and group indulgences and 
troublesome and often destructuc demonstrations Such 
conduct uas not onl> disniptne to the orderly campus pro¬ 
gram but uas lughl) discrediting in the state, especially as 
academic irregulanties imariaWy rccevse an o^ggerated 
journalistic emphasis As an agency of self improiement, 
a group of able and serious minded students of tlie class of 
1904 formed a student gotemmeni organization knowm as 
the Cardinal Guild It sought to promote high standards 
of conduct on the campus by turning youthful energy mto 
construcine manifestations of college spirit,* and to up¬ 
hold and adiance the public standing of the College The 
truly commendable aspirations kept the reach tar abo'e the 
attainable grasp A speaal abuse of these years was an 
orgy of classroom cheating The demoralizing practice led 
to a periodical crusade for an honor system, then as later 
frustrated by the besetting weakness of all seU-goiemment 
— the failure to assume adequate responsibility For the 
ascrage student, religious and social acmiiies centered m 
the \MCA and ^*yVCA which in 1907 moied into the rela 
ti\ely commodious and well equipped building named 
Mumm Hall for the main donors 

Mliateser bis other interests desirable or otherwise, the 
modem student was greatly concerned with inter-collegiate 
athletics whidv really tame alue with membership m the 
Missouri Valley Association Under the enthusiastic but 
well balanced guidance of staff members like S \V Beyer 
and yV F Coosei and tlie sVillful coaching of Clyde IVil 
bams the Cyclone teams won honorable place m state and 
conference Achietemenu in this realm brought pnde and 
satisfaction to the alumni no less than to the student body 
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Alumni Hall wo* started m 1904 It stood in this unfinished state until 
more funds were forlheom ng from ofumni, faculty and friends then 
wos completed in 1907 This view is foolcing north —so actually is 
looking toward the bock of the build ng 

Emergency Holl, the temporary classroom bu Id ng constructed after 
Main burned/ con be seen |U$t north of Alumni Holl In the bock 
ground Beordsheor Hall is under construction At the right the English 
Office Building is visible through the trees 

The first decade of the centur> uas marked by an atvak 
ening interest and participation of the ajumni in college 
affairs generally An official journal, the Alumnus, nas 
founded m 1905 to keep former students m touch i\ith the 
College and iMth one anotlier By that time alumni clubs 
had been formed They met not only in the leading Ioi\a 
towns but in strategic centers about the country From 
the late eighties there had been continuous alumni repre 
sentation on the board that came increasingly to influence 
policies and appointments 

As exercised this control was bringing the board into 
marked disfavor with the legislature The Healy committee 
in 1898 denounced the employment of close relatives of 
trustees as v%ell as a looseness in financial accounting The 
establishment that year of a central board of control for the 
states custodial institutions suggested a similar system for 
the educational Institutional consciousness postponed such 
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a centralization but tvitli the demands of mcrcisin!; size 
and improving standards the rivalry for support and recog 
nition reached a point where the legislature fell a halt should 
he called In 1904 the \Miipplc committee was antliorizcd 
to maU a thorough survey of loins public liiglier ediica 
tion and to include visits to the institutions of neighboring 
states lor comparison The findings were strongly con 
demnatory of die existing system Separate lioavds thev 
found kd to dupUtxiuon of work and intense competition 
for appropriations This unseemly rivalry was intensified 
b) the alumni among the trustees By reason ol lack of 
cooperation and uniformity the expenditure of the millage 
levy involved needless extravagance Student fees were not 
uniform ^Vld\otlt going into specifications the committee 
was confident that the educational programs could be ini 
proved The only solution for these deficiencies and dcrc 
hctions m the judgment of the committee was a centralized 
policymaking board with a fulltime administratue com 
mittce whose main (unction would be to handle the financ 
ing for which there was such obvious need 


Storms and vocal alumni were strongly opposed to the 
change of control As a special type of institution with 
peculiar objectives and program it was essential for the 
College to have its owm understanding board to safeguard 
these interests Instead of contributing to greater harmony 
and understanding it was contended the proposed control 
would bring political scheming to determine personnel and 
policies 

Public opinion was so divided that the bill failed in two 
sessions but was finally enacted in 1909 In certain respects 
the new board was an innovation in educational admmistra 
lion The nine members were appointed for six )ears on 



Dairy Bviiding, lat«r 
called Agricultural Annex, 
was built in 1905. At the 
Centennial it was housing 
the economies and socioi' 
ogy department, extension 
home economies, and a 
strictly up-to^ate iournal' 
ism photographic fobora' 


a bipartisan basis. To prevent undue institutional influ¬ 
ence, but three o£ the members at any time could be gradu¬ 
ates of the slate’s institutions and not more than one could 
come from a given institution. The main function of this 
"lay board” svas to formulate general ptolicies; of necessity 
much of their nominal authority tvas delegated to the presi¬ 
dents of the institutions and their staffs. A peculiar feature 
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nas the three member finance commtttee appointed by the 
board one o£ nhose numbers uould he the secretary ot the 
committee and board 

Educational leaders generally \ieued the loiva system as 
an admmistratne advance It stopped short oE complete con 
solidauon oE the higher imutmions as it did oE integration 
oE all levels oE public education As frequently happens 
the most uncertain feature was m the most original pro 
vision the finance committee whose authority and pre 
Tt^ativcs were never clearly defined with consequent pos 
sibiluies of exertion oE unanticipated influence by ambitious 
members In general the board members were persons of 
ability and recognized standing ^\otnen were included 
Erom 19*^1 Continuity of policy was afforded m the forma 
tue years by the notably long tenures of certain strong 
minded members No less significant vvas the forty five 
years chairmanship of \\ilham R Bciyd and the twenty 
tvso years secretaryship of William H Gemmill 94 of the 
finance committee The large proportion of lawyers and 
businessmen gave assurance of stability and a generally 
conservative trend of policy 

From the conditions and influences leading to its ere 
ation the new board had a virtual mandate to promote ef 
ficiency and economy by preventing duplications and 
abolishing courses re^rded as inappropriate to the needs 
of the state Essential to these ends were presidents gener 
ally agreeable to the effiaency line The heads o£ the Um 
vexsicy and Teachers College ccmld be counted upon for 
compliance at least when their own programs were not too 
directly involved but the College s executive remained more 
dubious The boards objeaion to Storms as represented 
at the time and by its spokesman years later v%as not his 



Central Hall came onto the hon 
zon in 1906 os the odmmiitra 
tien building for Iowa State Cal 
lege In 1938 it wos renamed 
Beardthear Hall, and at the 
Centennial was continuing as ad 
ministrative heodquarters 


outspoken opposition to the netv control but ratfier that he 
did not provide the forceful administration that tJie Col 
lege needed Undoubtedly botli were involved in an un 
tenable situation as Storms recognized in stating m his dig 
nified letter of resignation to take effect in the fall of 1910 
that the board in carrying out the contemplated changes 
should have a president of their own choosing 

Storms had labored under the handicaps of following an 
unusually popular president and of inheriting a program 
of expansion and reorganization of which no part had been 
brought to completion Added to these difficulties uas the 
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From 190? unt I 192^ iho orfery of tommynlcot on between down 
town Arne* and the compyj was the elect Je trolley Th s v ew look* 
west f om Q vontoge pool n front of wbot ot tbe Cen'ennof ^ In® 
sou h entrance to the Press Bo Id ng The Form Mouse s v s ble n the 
t ees at the left and the londscope Architecture Bu Id ng is the one op 
the s eps on the stght 


unseukment oE a new governing auilioniy Even so 
Storms seven years exlnbiied dcfimte advances and pertm 
nent achievements the campus delimited the mam divi 
sions organized a marked growth in enrollment increased 
SI pport and a strengthened staff If he had given the tech 
meal divisions too free a hand m seeking their special m 
terests at the same time by reason of his appreciation for 
the general sciences and tlic humanities he had maintained 
a. salutary balance of the curricula that a narrower visioned 
executive v ould not have secured He had thus helped to 
preserve the essential bases of the land grant idea for the 
years of critical testing that were just ahead 

At this crucial juncture for higher education in Iowa 
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the board used care and deliberation as it sought a neiv 
president in accord its standards Neither of the 

presious ruals uas a\ailable Secretary IVilson again used 
his influence for Curtiss but in addition to the feeling tiiat 
the dean uas of more service to College and state in his 
present key position, his candidacy was prejudiced by the 
likelihood that his successor as dean would be his close as 
sociaie Professor Kennedy, who Iiad become involved in 
controversies regarding slock judging practices and rela 
tions with commercial enterprises Stanton was no less out 
of the running In laudatory resolution he was again ap 
pointed acting president but with the renunciatory condi 
tion that he was not a candidate for the permanent position 

These u\o full years of the dependable relief man— 
1910-1912 — were by no means ones of marking time and 
avoiding positive action On the contrary, they shov\ed 
definite expansion and advance The home economics 
veterinary, and gymnasium buildings were completed The 
plan for an agricultural short course, started in Stanton s 
first administrative service m 1890, was completed m 1910 
by the creation of a two year program distinct from the de 
oree curriculum in subject matter, aim, and supervision 
Throughout its years of useful training the reorganired 
course was to be under ilie enthusiastic and inspiriting 
guidance of Jules C Cunningham 

From a short course in 1911, a general summer session 
emerged which was to evolve to the dignity of a regular 
quarter 

A signal recognition of the national standing of the Col 
lege and an unexampled sumulus to high scholarship in all 
of Its divisions was the installing, m October, 1911, of a 
chapter of tlie lionor society of Phi Kappa Phi, open to 



siiidcnw in all dutsiom Tlie csublisliment waf peculiarly 
appropriate as the society uas fountlcd and has aluays been 
especially siTon{» m Undjpram coUej’es and unisersities 
With all Ills kindliness ol manner and toncihaiory 
temperament, in a cause to uliich lie was ilioroiighly com 
muted, Stanton could assert himself forcefully and fear 
lessly Tims he toi>k aiKannge of liis temporary authority 
to abolish for his time at least, the longstanding barbaric 
practice of iiaring While there were to be sporadic ap 
pcannccs m later years, this collegiate abuse was never re 
vised m us more t>b)ectionablc aspects 

^RECOGNIZED STAFF EFFORTS 

Unlike t{>o many in temjKirary command, he showed 
rare tact and apptccniion m Ins xclanons with the stall 
Skillful in adjusting ilifTcreiiccs and misunderstandings, he 
was <jiiitk to give generous commendations in his ofllcia! 
reports and elsewhere for services and aclucvtmetus too 
frctpuntl^ taken (or giamtd 
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Altogether Stanton’s administratJon in these changeful 
)ears, at the height of his Mgor and enthusiasm and uith his 
unequaled understanding of the aims and needs of his Col 
lege, uent far to verify the claims of his supporters as to his 
executise adaptability and consequently to occasion regret 
that the sen ice i\as not to be prolonged 



Agriculturol Hall took i>$ piece on compos in 1909 
Since 1947 it hot been colled Cortiss Hall in honor of 
former d«on Chorles 9 Curtiss 


Hoi^ever, the board belie\ed that the neu era of re 
stored prosperity and industnaj expansion in uhich greater 
loua” isas participating called for a new promotne execu 
ti^e of national standing for a greater loua State College 
After long searcliing, sifting, and screening the members 
were convinced that such a leader had been found in the 
retiring commissioner of agriculture m New York, Ray 
mond Allen Pearson 

The candidate certainly seemed in many ways well fitted 
to guide the destinies of the College in this era of expansion 
At thirty nine he had shown eflfective ability in organization 
and administration, and a facility in making strategic con 
tacts He had the strong endorsement of prominent edu 
cators, public officials, and &rm and industrial leaders Of 



suulenw m all dnisions The estahhsliment uas peculiarly 
-\ppTO])Tiaie as the society isas foumlcd and has always been 
especiallv sironj; in land grant colleges and unnersities 
Mith all Ills kindliness of manner and conciliatory 
tempenment m a cause to which he was thoroughly com 
muted Stanton amid assert himself foTcefully and fear 
less!) Thus he took adsantage of his temporary authority 
to aliolish for hts time at least the longstanding barbaric 
practice of ha/ing While there were to he si>oradic ap 
pearanecs in later years this collegiate abuse was neser re 
Mitd 111 iis more objcctiomblc aspects 

►RECOGNIZED STAFF EFFORTS 

Unlike too many in temporary command, he showed 
rare tact and appreciation in his relations with the staff 
Skillful in adjusting differences and misunderstandings he 
was (juuk to gisc genenms commendations in his official 
reports and chew here for sernecs and achicsements too 
frujiicntl) taken for granted 
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Altogether Stanton's administration in these changeful 
>ears, at the height of his Mgor and enthusiasm and with his 
uneqiialed understanding of the aims and needs of his Col 
Jege, uent far to lerify the claims of his supporters as to his 
executiie adaptability and consequently to occasion regret 
that the service v\as not to be prolonged 



Agncgfiurat Hoff took its place on compus in 1909 
Since 1947 it has been coifed Curtiss Holl in honor of 
former dean Chorles 9 Curtiss 


However, the board believed that the new era of re 
stored prosperity and industrial expansion m which ‘‘greater 
Iowa" was participating called for a new promotive execu 
live of national standing for a greater Iov\a State College 
After long searching, sifting, and screening, the members 
v\ere convinced that such a leader had been found in the 
retiring cornmisstoner of agriculture in New York, Raj 
mond Allen Pearson 

The candidate certainly seemed m many ways well fitted 
to guide the destinies of the College in this era of expansion 
At thirty nine he had shown effective ability in organization 
and administration, and a facility in making strategic con 
tacts He had the strong endoreement of prominent edu 
catora, public officials, and farm and industrial leaders Of 
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fieJd Jn addirion to the Io«a pojitjon he Has considering 
a tentati\e call to the Maryland Vgncultiiral College His 
personal interest in Iona came not only from the earl> 
connection of Jones niih the College but the continuing 
residence of another maternal uncle on a farm in Humboldt 
Count) Hhere he had spent summer \acations in his bo> 
Iiood 

► GAINS BOARD ASSURANCE 

The final negotiations uere someivhat prolonged Pear 
son, iMth prudential foresight and tlie advantage of two 
strings to his bargaining bon sought certain assurances 
Agriculture, Engineering Veterinary Science and such gen 
era] subjects as essential v\ouId remain at Ames, regardless 
of what consolidation of subjects might be effected between 
the states institutions, the trend toward divisional empha 
SIS in the present administration would not interfere with 
full executive authority, the College would endeavor to 
meet the standards of the Carnegie Foundation for retire 
ment, salaries would be increased to retain the abler pro 
fessors and it would be the intent ‘ to considerably increase 
the salary of the President at as early a date as practi 
cable ’ The board v%as not in a position to guarantee all 
of these conditions, but there was sufficient agreement to 
bring acceptance Pearson’s high aspiration for the College, 
but at the same time his uncertainty in academic classifica 
tiou. was shown in the expression of the hope that in public 
service and relative standing it might be comparable to 
Af I T and Johns HopX.ins 

During lus early years the new president made a most 
favorable impression over campus, community, and state 
He was affable, democratic, and in many ways adaptable 
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His boyhood Inld^vestern b^ckgroimd gave him an ac¬ 
quaintance with the region His experiences in New York 
and Washington brought an understanding oE the ways oE 
politicians, as the utility connections oE his lamily gave an 
easy approach to big businessmen At the same time he 
could address farmers as one of them, particularly the dairy 
men 

Students found him friendly, readily approachable, and 
sympathetic to tUeir mieresis A system of faculty advisers 
for freshmen was instituted, m svhich upperclassmen as 
sisted Two successive classes gave voluntary pledges against 
haling Fraternity heads were counseled \sith The Cardi 
nal Guild was encouraged in varied useful services, involv 
mg the regulation o£ conduct and the rationalizing of tlie 
growing round of activities Best of all, in the view of the 
average undergraduate, the youthful prexy was in full ac 
cord niih the desire for the big athletic program that the 
contemporary collegian was demanding 

Socially, hie at the Knoll and throughout the community 
was greatly stimulated by Pearson’s marnage to Alice Duns 
ford, a woman of gracious charm, culture, and tactful un 
derstanding whom he had met in Albany where she ivas a 
member of the staff of the New York State Teachers’ Col 
lege 

While fully aware ol divisional unbalance and personal 
Tivaliies Pearson sought to let sleeping dogs he until they 
became annoyingly aroused He gave unstinted public 
tribute to Stanton’s semee, and joined wholeheartedly in 
the homecoming svelcome to Secretary Wilson and the recog 
nition of the initial members of the twenty five year club 
However, the honeymoon season could not persist As a 
matter of fact lie had inherited controversies both within 
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itKl Uiilioiit Most inimetlntc sviv a prnpo«\ of tlie Wird 
just before Pearson uyol offitc ihn Ml tns.nccrins snotV. 
be gnen at the College and tlial m ttirn ln)nic economics 
and „encral science be trmsfcrrtd !« tin- Univcrsit) Plit 
consolidalion inn\t \sas Mgoromll opiviscd b^ Iroili insli 
uitioiis AUimiu nssociaiiom jonicd svitli Instilj organized 
loial groups to preserve ulnt thci regarded as their vested 
lights Poih candidates for governor that fall pledged tlicir 
opposition In the face of such a |scrsisteni stand b> both 
of the rival nismmions the le^islainrc icipie'stcd tint the 
order be nitbdraun and die lurard rcluctaiul> complied 
In vain the president of the Carnegie lomidation assailed 
the proposal as political interference uitb nlnt be held 
to be the true interest of fiigbcr education in Iona 

\\ ith the mam areas of the nork of the College preserved 
intact tlicnaj ms open to complete the divisional organiza 
lion In 1913 Home Ftonomics vsas accorded coortliinte 
status VMtii Catlicnne J McKa> as dean —a graduate of 
Drexel Institute aud Columbia The dermitive establish 
ment of the Division of Science stdl under the icmjxmrs 
charge of Stanton came o«l> after a contest between the 
old rival ideas and mteiesis that m ivs ditecincsv and Int 
lerness was characteristic of the marked vocational trend of 
the period and especially of the emergence of an agricultural 
professionalism Unprecedented industrial expansion bad 
brought an emphasis upon education for elTicienc) from 
high school to college which in effect meant a practical 
vocationalizing that found justificaiion in jobs which 
were opening up on every hand for the teclmicall) trained 
Agricultural graduates were sharing increasing!) in these 
opportunities m contrast to carher limited demand 4Vith 
all the agitation for consolidauon the position of agricul 
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lure ^\as seaiie m a land-gram tmutmion. especially in a 
dominant agricultural state Witli tins cltanged situation 
there was tlie feeling that, at long last, the liottom rail bad 
come to the top and there was a fixed deienninaiion to l^cep 
It there 

In the campaign against the remoial of the general 
science course, the divisional leaders had sought to justify 
their essential functions in the institutional program and 
to strengthen their offerings both in relation to the needs 
of other duisions and of their own degree course To give 
aiithoTttame support to the basic place of general science 
in a technical institution Pammel had secured supporting 
letters from representatne scientists in the leading unitersi 
ties The number and piorainencc of the writers were highly 
impressive A change of divisional name to “Industrial 
Science t\as proposed, as a more descriptive designation 
and one that indicated professional status \Wiih the pro 
posed new name went a cutncular revision In anticipa 
non of future interrelations of the general with special 
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diusions, fi\eyear curricula m Science and Agnculture, 
Science and Engineering, and Science and Home Economics 
and one of six years in Science and Veterinary Medicine 
were presented The straight Industrial Science cumcu 
lum provided for major and minor worL in particular sci 
ences with eleciues in other departments, including the 
humanities Up to tuentj four credits might be chosen 
from other divisions 

The special functions of the disision were held to be to 
pro\ide basic foundations for the i\ork of the technical 
diMsions and to tram experts for the industries m the gen 
eral sciences There might hate been added truly and 
realisticall), though not expediently at this stage, to fur 
nish a general education ivith general science background 
for \’aried occupations and professions A separate division 
with such a program and objectives, it v\as contended had 
full authorization under the MorriH Act —along with the 
state’s legal endorsement and interpretation m the Sutton 
Act 

Regardless of laws federal and state, when the issue 
finally came to a showdovvn after various delajs and post 
ponements, the spokesmen for the Agricultural Division 
treated the whole plan for a science division as an insincere 
pretense The argument presented by Vice Dean Beach 
followed the straight vocational line The name was held 
to be but a subterfuge since it was not an industrial but a 
general course 'bordering on the b) path meadow of the 
liberal arts The proposed science and agricultural combi 
nation, it was warned, would discredit and lower the high 
standards of the Agricultural Division by turning out un 
prepared students to teach the subject in the schools 

To put the general departments in their proper place, 







The VeieTiTiory fAedtne Ouadtonale wa» fault tn 
T911 Hog ChoUro Serum Plant (top r ght) wo» 
fault ft 1913 It lofer used for Veter nary Re 
teatch and vvas lorn down about 1926 Th > vietv 
i look ng west At the Centenn al the Quodrangle 
tself wot deeply thodewed by the ireet thown os 
mere topi ngt in the p cture The neat rowt of fence 
posts n the foreground $t II were be ng mo nto ned 
n the some pattern but by the Centenn o) were sur 
round ng pork ng lots 

they (sere reminded (hat the true function of science de 
partinents in a land grant college tsas to support and sus 
tain agriculture and engineering and that it \sas no secret 
that the departments al loua Slate College did not do this 
adequately As a possible improrcmcnt of these relation 
ships a substitute plan uas suggested in science courses es 
peciall^ adapted to agriculture to be given at the senior and 
graduate level 

The science forces in a brief prepared and defended b) 
representatives of varied subjects - Stanton Pammel 
Coover Buchanan and Brindley — gave specific and pointed 
reply to each of the allegations Since the programs in 
Science were planned for professional work tliey were 
properly industrial Tlie lilieral arts cry was held to be 
a Ixjgy since the proposed program was less liberal than 
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some that had been offered in the past iMthout protest and 
than the one that it uould replace They found the alarm 
over teacher training a false one as more agricultural stu 
dents were teaching science than science students teaching 
agriculture and the records showed as many failures among 
technical students as science Prophetically for the mid 
century Centennial times they asserted From the stand 
point of strength to the institution vve need our science 
students in the High Schools of Iowa 

There was heated denial that their only cause for being 
was to serve as hewers of wood and drawers of water for the 
technical lines they had their own proper and essential 
place m the land grant scene Consequently the subordi 
nating substitute plan was wholly inadequate especially 
as It made no provision for training at the junior college 
level If the supporting work had been unsatisfactory the 
fault was with the Agricultural Division in allowing no con 
suliation in curriculum making In conclusion they pled 
for a fair opportunity both to serve other divisions and tc 
develop their own appropriate line as essential to a com 
plete industrial institution 

Following a motion to adopt tlie science plan Dean 
Curtiss for his division offered the substitute that while such 
science work as was necessary to support the technical lines 
be maintained on a high level the degree course m science 
should be abolished and no similar course established The 
was lost by a vote of eighteen to twenty seven and 
the new science course was thereupon adopted in 1913 
An off the record but authenticated analysis of the vote 
reveals that the agricultural block of fifteen with only one 
absentee had but one opposing vote by a professor of broad 
outlook and interest who ivas shortly to leave the staff The 
remaining four opposing votes were secured from the 
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niouniing college cnrollmcnis created unprecedented de 
minds for gndinte iratning for Iwtli teaching ind rcscirch 
The doctorate iNas licRmning to Ik demanded in andenne 
circles and gaming respect in commercial ami ^ovemnicntal 
sen tee The influence of pioneer graduate centers tv as 
rapidlj spreading Tlic Ph D s nhich preMOUsI^ had liccn 
largely earned in Germany nerc hecommg fti1l> doincsti 
cated Pearson found some ten staff tncmlitrs tilth earned 
doctorates and several more uerc nearing that dignit> 
These and others uith Tcscarch interests and ambitions 
sicrc a stimulating nucleus for a distinct organiration and 
program The aspiring president tvas chanctcnsticallj 
zealous (or Uus cssenital unit of a complete mmlcrn aca 
demic enterprise 

With such inccntitc and stimidation the organization 
proceeded duea\> The caxalogttc for tn advance 

of formal autiiorization stated bohll) that in the near 
future all advanced stiidj tiould lie conducted m a gradu 
ate college In May lOlS at ihc time of the general sci 
ence imhrogho the faculty —on prompting by the deans — 
recommended such an establishment to the Ixjard Tliat 
body responded v\uh the cicauon of a division siith the 


president in temporary charge During the next two years 
a commuiee on organization brought the program into 
function A suuey of the mam departments found inertial 
mlliicnces in oi erburdened suit inadcqiialc plant and 
library and the less ungible absence o! research alnios 
pliere In departmenlal preparedness llie) concluded that 
eight departments itere ready to undertal.e tiork for the 
doctors degree in agnculttire-agronom) animal lins 
bandry agricultural chemistry and liorticnllurc in engl 
neenng-economic geology and in saence _ bacteriology 



In 1914 the entire student body of approximolely 2,800 ossembfed for this picture 
centroi compus. 

botany, and zoofog). Most of the other departments had 
reached tJie master's stage. The three bienniums preceding 
and during World ^Var I were notable, not only for increase 
in numbers and areas in which the master’s degree sras con¬ 
ferred but in the awarding of the first doctorates. During the 
years I9I5-I918 fi\e were conferred: two in botany, two in 
agronom)', and one in genetics. 

Interrelated with the graduate research and often pro¬ 
viding the subjects of it were the increasing number and 
significance of the projects of the experiment stations. The 
investigations were timed and directed to current problems 
of the farms and industries of the slate. For instance, new 
sections of bacteriology and farm management concentrated 
on areas of increasing concern. 

The parallel extension sers'ices tvere becoming increas¬ 
ingly effective in narrowing the gap betu’een the finding 
and using of the new information. In 1912 the extension 
department of the Agricultural Division became an inde- 
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pendent senice vwth a director responsible directl> to ilic 
president The same >car Holden resigned to run unsuc 
cesstully lor ibe gnheinitonal nomimtion Folbssing 

temporary diiecuon tor two years RMplv k lUiss Oj who 

had serred under Holden wis recalled from NebrasU 
(uliere he had headed animal liiisbandry) to organize the 
program and recruit a staff He s\as the real founder of the 
modern sen. ice Under bis competent and understanding 
guidance the service bad become well established by tlic 
time that the emergent demands of world conflict were 
forced upon it 

► PRESS FOR NEW NAME 

With all these manifestations of growth and maiurtty 
vn personnel program buildings and equipment anti stu 
dent aciiMties there was a concerted agnation among siu 
dents alumni and a portion of the staff for a change of 
name and nominal status of the institution In popular 
usage and thinking the transition from an agricultural to 
an A and M College liad never been fully made The 
public m and out of the state more often than not still re 
ferredtoitas Ames and student songs yells and symbols 
centered about that name There was also the feeling that 
the realuy of organization and function sfiould be recog 
nized in the formal title university In this recliTistening 
proposal there v\a5 lacking the advantage of an appealing 
benefactor s or historically signiBcant regional name There 
bad been no Clemson Cornell or Purdue in ns annals and 
the relations with the little city from winch n was separated 
by farms and streams had not always been harmonious or 
the source of material aid However Ames v\as a short 
and convenient name that had been sounded around tlie 
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nation and the globe it had sened for a football slogan 
andtuth unuersity added ivoiild not be lacking m dignity 
Pearson i\as m no way averse to the university aspiration 
He had become increasingly restive with the poliaes of the 
board which he felt tended to restrict the normal growth of 
the College and to hamper Ins authority He felt that since 
he was not a member of the board all administrative policies 
should be submitted to him before being acted upon Espe 
cially he v\as incensed at the hampering interference and en 
croachment as he regarded it of the finance committee 
In 1915 an invitation to return to the New York com 
missionership prompted the submission of an extended 
specific biH of grievances in a letter to the president of the 
board In addition to his keen dissatisfaction over lack of 
full consultation on policies he uas impatient with the 
delay m effecting the increase of his salary Pearsons with 
drawal after such a short tenure would have reflected un 
favorably on the judgment of the board and emphasized the 
dissention and instability of the administration of the state s 
higher education Accordingly sufficient assurance not of 
specific record was given to induce him to agree to remain 
His decision was greeted with great satisfaction in a memo 
rial of the board of deans and by the college and state press 
Tins round could clearly be scored for the executive 

By the hazard of politics to which he also would have 
been subject in the New York position he missed the pos 
jufuJjty /many felt probabih^) of his appointment as Secre 
tary of Agriculture had his former chief Governor Charles 
Evans Hughes been elected to the Presidency in 1916 

With the adjustment temporarily at least of the in 
ternal affairs of the College there remained the continuing 
and intensifying inter institutional rivalries jealousies and 
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general misimclerstmdings extending from courses of m 
struciion and areas of reseatcU to football To orercome 
such disruptue influences and still to adnere something m 
the na> of combating the spectre of duplication short of 
diMsional consolidation the board in 191a secured the first 
all out surrey of its three mam institutions The federal 
bureau of education nas asked to organize and supepise 
the investigation to insure auibontame talent The group, 
headed b> the bureau's expert m higher education Samuel 
P Capen, -was a distinguished one, including Angell of 
Chicago, Bailey of Cornell and Hughes of Miami (Ohio) 
The board had indicated certain specified areas of possible 
duplication or doubtful inclusion, but the commission de 
cided to get a general >ieu of the nholc scene Letters nere 
sent to leading business and farm organizations and to rep 
resentatue professional leaders Kc> state officials nere 
inieniened Eleven days were devoted to inspecting and 
intertieuing at the three institutions, fire of which were 
spent at the College 

► SPECIFIC RECOMMENDATION 

The findings from the obsenaiions and hearings, ex 
tending to over half a hundred recommendations, were not 
lacking in specificity Tlie central problem of institutional 
rivalry would be adjusted by regarding the three instiiu 
tions as branches of one university, with the lines of in 
siruction and research to be distributed on a functional 
basis The determining “prinaple” in such a diiision was 
to be that of major and service subject areas By ibis test 
engineering should be centered exclusively at Ames, but 
popular sentiment, they conceded, would probably neces 
sitaie keeping certain special branches at Iowa City The 
last two years of the Teadiers College should be lopped off. 
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as Its sole function ^\as to tram elementary teachers (uho 
supposed!) did not merit full college training) 

Tile ColJege, in their opinion, offended more grievously 
in die general ffeJd than the University in the technica} 
The most alarmist chapter was entitled, with curious exag 
geration and confusion of terms Liberal Arts ^Vork in the 
Iowa State College*’ According to the commission’s strict 
application of their determining principle, general courses 
were justified only as a direct support to the mam technical 
divisions Tins test indicated that several departments were 
guilty of outlaw offerings But most dangerous of all the 
possible trespasses and sins of the College was the design 
to smuggle in a course in liberal arts and sciences, leading 
to a non technical degree m general science or in arts ’ 

► URGE "SAFEGUARD' 

The inquisitors accepted the word of the college of 
ficals that any such dire design was not then contemplated, 
but commission members were convinced that it had been 
m the past and they were fearful that the non industrial 
major work in the Industrial Science Division might lead 
to a course no less objectionable To safeguard against such 
a perversion of the land-grant program, according to their 
interpretation the requirements of the Science Division 
should be revised “to make it impossible to secure the degree 
except on compfetion of industrial and professional courses 
(in contradistinction to liberal arts courses) equal in 
amount to those required in technical curricula “ 

Graduate study should hew to the same strict line of 
major concentration Beyond this nothing but supporting 
work should be allowed Borderline cases of possible dupli 
cation should be passed upon by a committee of the board 
and of the two institutions 
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In the survey of institutional admmistntion the perti 
nent recommendations were that m view of criticism of 
present policies and of possible future complications the 
strict definition of the powers and functions of the finance 
committee be made This recommendation was to be re 
peated in later investigations as was one that the presidents 
be made ex officio members of the board Due to the 
feuds charges and countercharges attending the annual 
events a moratorium of five or six years on College Uniser 
sity games was suggested 

The most scathing rebuke was reserved for the suspicions 
and petty institutional jealousies between the alumni staff 
and students of the two insuiutions The fact that in spue 
of such hostile relations the institutions had attained such 
commanding rank indicated that lowas difficulty [was] 
largely a state of mind (The master minds were not sug 
gested) The final exhortation was for the substitution 
of cooperation for compeiuion m the adjustment of the 
relations of the two institutions 

The advice was wliolesomc but the means suggested to 
realize the desired relations were dubious and unrealistic 
The viei\s of both technical and teacher training were nar 
row savoring of the job analysis theory of education 
The limitation placed upon the scope of land grant educa 
tion was directly contrary to the Morrill and Sutton acts 
As Stanton had asserted m 1890 the great need was to carry 
out the enabling laws m tlieir true spirit A more realistic 
principle of determining subject matter was that of social 
need and availability Tins was recognized by the investi 
gators themselves in the recommendation that regardless of 
the magic major test no restnction be put on the training 
of vocational teachers until the need was met The vision 
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even of these masters failed to penetrate to the not distant 
time when all capable institutions of higher learning — 
general and special — would be crowded to the limits to 
provide the training that the age of technology demanded 
Meanwhile each type of state institution should have been 
encouraged to develop its program m the fullest most 
liberal manner It was a time to broaden and expand not 
to narrow and restrict The course for institutional leader 
ship was clearly to recognize the mutual advantage of each 
member realizing its fullest mission as that for state and 
national policy was to lend encouragement to such a con 
structive adjustment 

Regardless of the judgment of highly placed experts the 
future of the state s educational institutions would depend 
primarily upon public opinion as determined by popular 
services In this the College was especially fortunate The 
practical findings and servicing of the stations and the ex 
tension services for farms industries homes and schools — 
along with the availability of the type of general education 
provided —was bringing increasing confidence and support 
The College was steadily and elfectively adjusting its services 
to the needs of the expanding state Whether generally 
recognized or not this representative land grant college had 
met the central problem of reconciling the liberal and prac 
tical with measurable realism and effectiveness In tins 
promising situation for higher education as m other aspects 
of normal advance World War I proved a highly disrupting 
factor 
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of such hostile rchtions the tmttuuions Ind attuned such 
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largely a state of mind (The master minds ucre not sug 
gested) The final exhortation ssas for the suhsmution 
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The advice vsas wholesome but ihc means suggested to 
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The vieus of both technical and teacher training ucre mr 
rou savoring of the job analysts theory of education 
The limitation placed upon the scope of land-grant educa 
lion was directly contrary to the Morrill and Sutton acts 
As Stanton had asserted m 1890 the great need vsas to carry 
out the enabling laws m their true spirit A more realistic 
principle of determining subject matter uas that of social 
need and aiailabihty This was recognized by the investi 
gators themselves m the recommendation that regardless of 
the magic major test no restriction be put on the training 
of vocational teachers until the need uas met Tiic vision 
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even of these masters failed to penetrate to the not distant 
time uhen all capable institutions of higher Iearnin<T — 
general and special —r\ould be crowded to the limits to 
provide the training that the age of technology demanded 
Meanwhile each type of state institution should ha\e been 
encouraged to develop its program m the fullest most 
liberal manner It was a time to broaden and expand not 
to narrow and restrict The course for institutional leader 
ship was clearly to recognize the mutual advantage of each 
member realizing its fullest mission as that for state and 
national policy was to lend encouragement to such a con 
slruccive adjustment 

Regardless of the judgment of highly placed experts the 
future of the states educational institutions would depend 
primarily upon public opinion as determined by popular 
services In this the College was especially fortunate The 
practical findings and servicing of the stations and the ex 
tension services for farms industries homes and schools — 
along with the availability of the type of general education 
provided —v\as bringing increasing confidence and support 
The College was steadily and effectively adjusting its services 
to the needs of the expanding state Whether generally 
recognized or not this representative land grant college had 
met the central problem of reconciling the liberal and prac 
tical with measurable realism and effectiveness In this 
promising situation for higher education as in other aspects 
of normal advance IVorld War I proved a highlj disrupting 
factor 
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program \^as brouglu to an abrupt and johtng bait by 
the coming o£ World War I winch immediately absorbed 
the interest and enon of higher education as of c%cry other 
phase of national life As the first trial of total u-ar the 
struggle made special demands upon the land grant system 
of training and research 

On the military side the war provided the first effective 
test of the training requirement of the organic act The in 
different neglect of this department by Congress m m 
adequate provision for staff and equipment had long been 
deprecated by a small group of executives in the land grant 
association ’Unfortunately too many administrations and 
staff members were content with a mimmat compliance 
Tile coming and extension of the war in Turope brought 
an awakening shock — to all but the hopelessly illiisioncd — 
a realization that It could happen here In December 1915 
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the IVar Department insisted upon tlie addition of a second 
year of drill and the next year as the collegiate part of the 
defense act there i\as established the full Reserte Officers 
Training Corps The faculty immediately petitioned for 
such a unit 

Ideologically the campus ivas no less conditioned for 
the fateful day in the spring of 1917 Throughout the pre 
ceding year group discussions and lectures by alert publicists 
on nar issues and inlemarional alignments uith the con 
sequent obligation of full preparedness more than offset 
the complacence of speakers like ex Secretary Bryan By the 
beginning of 1917 staff and students uere becoming fully 
alerted A relief fund — a forerunner of n ar “drives ’ — nas 
raised for students in uar prisons In March, sixty staff 
members applied for a reserve unit and began immediate 
training Faculty, alumni, and students were polled for 
special experience and training for nar service and plans 
were laid for summer officer training camps, two troops of 
cavalry, and a company of engineers To show their zeal for 
preparedness the faculty declared for compulsory unuersal 
service 

With such a degree of preparation follouing the decia 
ration of isar the College became self mobilized in advance 
of national regulation Drill twice a day was decreed for 
all able bodied students in ivhich some two hundred staff 
members nillmgly joined The women entered no less 
actively upon Red Cross and conservation projects Tno 
hundred eager students enhsted before the end of the 
college year and three hundred left for farms and factories 
To accommodate student employment and to accelerate tech 
meal training, the i»ork m tliese divisions nas speeded up 
and a new fall term started in Noi ember for late comers 
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To meet an emergent need for trained veterinarians the 
nork in that division conuniied through the siiminer 
Another special service «as met b) the organization of an 
ambulance unit which departed for special training on Ma) 

31 It was to render effective service on the Italian 
frontier 

President Pearson set the example for special staff service 
\yy ol \^\cuUurc earl\ in April as 

one of iiio assistant secretaries for food production The 
board reluctantly granted the lea\c at tins crucial tunc and 
turned to the eier reliable Dean Stanton for the fourth 
and last of his acting presidencies U was it maji be added 
by far the most difficult and exacting 

In seeking to unite the \aricd resources of the College 
for the common cause the task of the Neieran administrator 
was facilitated by the freedom from the controversies over 
alleged disloyal conduct and sentiments that disturbed and 
divided campuses and communities in adjoining states The 
few charges of the son that were made proved to be wholly 
unjustified A manifestation of this unity and devotion to 
the war effort of College and community uas in the 'war 
commencement on June 6 1917, when the speaker v\as none 
other than ex President Taft whose lectures at the College 
the year before had received statewide acclaim To judge 
from reports and a sketchy stenographic summary, this was 
one of Tafts most impressive and unrestrained addresses 
It was a rallying cry to the whole state as well as to its 
College 

Tins full commitment, was most fortunate for, as Taft 
had poinied out, iht land gram colleges were viral training 
centers One o[ the most involved problems o[ the selective 
service act was to tram and adjust the technical experts that 



Facilities of all of the divisions of the College were utilized to the r 
max mum in World War I Here is a special school in telegraphy set 
up on campus 

modern ttarfare demanded A special committee on 
education and special training was created in the ^Var De 
partment witfi a civihan board of key educators and spectal 
ists as advisers Pearson was the land grant college repre 
sentative ^VJtb tlie lack of experience in adapted curricula 
and administrative direction and supervision the training 
programs were of necessity delayed and in many respects 
experimental 

The most immediate demand upon technical institutions 
was the training of selected contingents of drafted men in 
moohsnica} trades and special sXdls l}eginning April 15 
1918 such trainees were given an eight weeks course for 
auto mechanics blacksmiths or machinists The instruction 
m practical assembly, operation and repair was under the 
direction of W H Meeker of mechanical engineering 

Provision for the combination of collegiate study witii 
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militiry training presented n much more mvoWcd problem 
but It was mandatory if higher education uas to continue 
to function in the majority of institutions Under the regu 
lar operation of the conscription system all able bodied 
males over eighteen would be included in tlie armed forces 
The plan m the manpower act of Vugnst ^1 1918 sought 
to combine campus and atmy camp scholastic study and 
military drill and military discipline with collegiate ad 
ministration Students from eighteen to twenty one were to 
be loluntanly mdiictetl into active semce with regular 
compensation and the institutions by contractual agreement 
were compensated for housing and subsistence The col 
legists and vocational sections of this so called Student 
Army Training Corps were kept distinct in Iiousing and 
instruction The mechanical group was housed in im 
provised barracks under the bleachers witli the collegiate 
group in fraternity houses 

As scheduled the army requirements did not appear ex 
cessiie In the collegiate section the military claimed 11 
hours as compared with 42 for the non military and in the 
mechanical the proportions were l5i/4 to 33 The special 
required subject was a three term survey of war issues — 
historical institutional and philosophical This key course 
was directed by L B Schmidt of history 

The collegiate program r as inaugurated October 1 1918 
with the ceremonial induction of twelve hundred students 
into the national army Here as elsewhere the program ivas 
beset with immediate and continuing obstacles and compli 
cations The brief time atailablc for planning led to con 
fusion and disorganization whicli the how of directives and 
suggestions by regional supervison did little to correct 
Depletion of the staff by enhstroent or special rvar service 





The impact of World War 1 on campus I fe was noted i 
morning calisthenics on Clyde Williams f eld ii 


part by act v t es such ai 
front cf West Stadium 


necessitated emergency substitutions and improvisations 
The dual s)stem of administration inevitably brought mis 
tindersnndings and mtennitcent contention where it did not 
lead as on some campuses to open rupture with necessitated 
change of commandant Relations did not come to this 
nnpasse at the College but misunderstandings betiveen 
Stanton and Lincoln —the respective educational and mtli 
tary veterans — reached a tensity of difference at one time 
tliat necessitated the mediation of mutual friends on the 
hoard 

To these organizational difficulties was added in the 
early days of the term the prostrating scourge of influenza 
Medical and hospital facilities were taxed to the limit strict 
quarantine was placed on the campus and travel from the 
fourth ward to the city was restricted For a time all work was 
suspended and the outbreaks of the virulent epidemic con 
tinned to disrupt the program until demobilization 

Aside from these limiting conditions the program had 
too short and incomplete a trial to provide a basis for con 
elusive appraisal before the dissolution that followed the 
armistice Some parts of the program were not tried at all 
as for instance two divisions of the war issues course Brief 
anti incomplete as the experience was however, it provided 
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some pointed lessons for any similar [iitnre prognm ihc 
need (or more defimtc objcctises a moelcration of the physi 
cal tiannng that t otilil allou lime anil energy for adequate 
study and a clear allocation of institutional and military 
autlionty 

The T€se-\Tch -xud cMciuiou sen ices were no less active 
in the war effort The agricultural station centered at 
tention on increased production and utilization of food and 
the engineering did the same for war indtisirics The c\ 
tension services for their part helped to organize and mobi 
lue the farms and industries Experts in chemistry bac 
tenology \ctennarj medicine and engineering sverc uti 
hzed in \Vashingion and abroad Oihm engaged in teach 
mg and recreation ivork in the camps In addition to their 
hea \7 teaching and research loads many aided in cam 
paigns for the Red Cross ssir chanties and the bond sales 
AU m all the total record a%as impressive the early 
formed ambulance corps the induction of some 1 (300 in 
the collegiate section of the SATC and nearl) 2 000 in the 
mechanical nn institutional service roll of alxnit D 000 and 
very appreciable contribiiiions to var production and 
morale In the first clear test this representative member 
had met fully its obligations under the land-grant act 

^ENROLLMENT SURGES 

Following the inevitable confusion of adjustment to a 
peace basis the enrollment reached new heights as it did in 
other colleges especially m the technical The technoli^ical 
advances hastened by v ar gave especial demand for the 
land-grant college programs Tlie special veteran training 
swelled the total appreciably until the demand v^a 5 met 
Engmeenng and home eoinomics were particularly in de 
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mand, and veterinary medicine, science, and the graduate 
work heJd steady throughout the decade Agriculture alone, 
folloning deflation, dedmed from the middle twenties 
The resulting shortage and overcrouding of buildings 
and equipment found relief m major expansions of area 
and buildings The most notable were the armory, library, 
physics, new home economics, and agricultural engineering 
buildings, and the purchase and equipment of three addi 
tional experimental farms 

PERSONNEL CHANGES 

^Vitb a reorganization of the prograrn in the postwar 
years there was an unusual replacement and addition to 
personnel The deaths of Deans Stanton and MacKay, Vice 
Dean Beach, and General Lincoln within three years (1920- 
1922) left large voids Colonel Marston returned to his 
deanship m Engineering To replace Buchanan who was 
made the first dean of the Graduate College Beyer was 
transferred to Industrial Science, bringing geology with 
him Anna E Richardson uas brought from the federal 
board of vocational education to head Home Economics 
Maria Roberts of mathematics became dean of the Junior 
College John E Foster came from the state department 
of education to serve in the new position of dean of men 
and to direct the summer quarter Charles H Brown was 
secured to direct the library and James F Edwards the 
health service In the business and record offices, Herman 
Knapp became business manager and treasurer, and James 
R Sage, registrar 

The period also marked the selection of an unusual 
number of heads of major departments m Agriculture — 
Henry H Kildee animal husbandry and vice dean Ernest 
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W Lmdsttom genetics Bethel S PicVett. hoiuculture 
phihp H Eluood landscape architecture, IVilham H 
Lancelot vocational education, and Blair Converse, techni 
cal journalism in Engineering - Almon H Fuller, civil. 
Orland H Sweeney, chemical, Paul E Cox, ceramic, and 
I Brounlce Davidson, recalled from the University of Cali 
forma agricultural in Science — Edwin R Smith, matlie 
matics Carl ] Drake, zoology and state entomologist John 
F Esans psychology, Tolbert MacRae music, and Pearl Af 
Shaffer, military science 

The work of all the distsions was greatly strengthened 
in these years by the addition of a remarkably large number 
of bnlliant scholars and inspiring teachers In nothing else 
was Pearsons administrative skill better shown than m lus 
genius in selecting key beads mIio could appraise and at 
tract adaptable talent 

During the 1920 s the social sciences came more nearly 
to coordinate position and status Up to the world war era 
this area had kept largely to the conventional m subjects 
and emphasis The economic and social problems of the 
new industrial regime, hastened and intensified by war and 
the consequent expansion ol goieriimental functions 
brought insistent demand for special applications Hibbard 
bad offered a course in agricultural economics with special 
emphasis upon marketing as early as 1904 Following his 
resignation in 1912 the work m this area was given in farm 
management in the Division of AgncuUure In 1916 Von 
Timgeln was made chief of a section of rural sociology in 
the station Two years later Edwin G Nourse was secured 
lo develop advanced courses and conduct research in agri 
cultural economics In 1921 the three lines of agricultural 
economics farm management, and rural sociology were 
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united m one section and sub department as a branch of 
the general department of economic science applied eco 
nomics and social science headed by Brindley Further 
special interests were served by the development of con 
sumption economics for students in Home Economics by 
Hazel kyrk and Elizabeth Hoyt and of industrial eco 
nomics for engineers supervised by George M Fuller The 
technical branches uere administered jointly by the dm 
sions concerned and Industrial Science Brindleys own 
special field was public finance and on several occasions 
he served effectively as a research expert for legislative m 
vestigations on taxation A similar public service was to 
be rendered a generation later by a successor in the depart 
ment William G Murray 

► SET SEPARATE UNITS 

A trial of the administrative integration of the social 
studies was made in 1924 by the transfer of history and 
government from psychology to economics With less 
adaptability for direct practical applications than the other 
members of the group and the consequent lack of provision 
for organized research these subjects proved to be more 
appropriately organized by themselves Accordingly in 
1930 the separate department was created under the head 
ship of Louis B Schmidt who had been in charge of these 
courses since the retirement of Cessna Schmidt in addi 
tion to developing well balanced curricula in economic 
history and applied government pioneered in t/ie deve/op 
ment of agricultural history as a distinct subject for teach 
mg and research He prepared manuals and collected and 
edited materials for study and made substantial contnbu 
tions in numerous research papers and monographs 
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After dropping off history and ethics modern psychology 
under the guidance of the able and astute John E Evans 
developed programs of increasing demand in teacher tram 
ing personnel and business psychology and clinical tram 
mg The department also became a general servicing 
agency to the instnunon in a testing and counseling bureau 
and m the safety program 

With the rounding out and coordinating of the mam 
areas of study and rescardi there was among staff and stu 
dents a manifestation of unity in the institution as a 
ivliole rather than in particular divisions In 1919 
the stmi-centcnnial celebration of the beginning of m 
stTUciion isas an occasion for reirospcction on the attain 
ments of the integrating College One important product 
of this observance was the beginning of the systematic col 
lection of the archives and other pertinent records and the 
creation of a standing committee on the history of the Col 
lege Historical consaousness was further manifested m the 
dedication of groups of trees to the memory of early founders 
and professors Most enduring of all the memonals was 
the Sunion endownient for a carillon —one of the few m 
the nation The pioneer radio station WOI was a general 
institutional enterprise participated in by all divisions The 
Graduate College united all areas of research under the 
direction of a committee Tcprcscnimg all divisions Re 
search was fiirilier iinihed by the establishment of a chapter 
of Sigma Xi tile second m a hnd grant college the pubhea 
lion of die loua Stale Jountal of Sctcnct and the founding 
cA a. yfiess 

Stiulims and aliiraiii «crc no less b.j, insluulion con 
sciou! In 1922 ilic oM dnisional sptin„ caniivals nerc 
merged m the one imiitutional txlulinion called Veisliea 
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In the early days cf rodio, lowo Siote College was pioneering the 
shoring of knowledge by oir over its rodia voice WOl This medium 
ond Its odaplations were kept obreost of the times from the first day 
of broadcasting Here is the WOl studio of the 1920 s At the Cen 
tennial Iowa State had three voices —WOl and WOl PM in radio, 
and WOl TV in television 

from the initials of divisional names At the same time 
there was an intensified renewal of the agitation for desig 
nating the divisions ‘ colleges and the institution a uni 
versity ’ Pearson continued to be fully and aggressively 
committed to this change in terminology as a recognition of 
the realities of organization, program, and standards The 
limited designation svas be felt, misleading in popular and 
professional rating and hence a handicap to the graduates 
Furthermore, to meet fully the true functions of a land grant 
university, as provided by federal and state laws and de 
veloped by other representative institutions, the offerings 
should be widened and enriched by a fuller development of 
general subjects He pointed out in his final report that in 
the past the College had 'made Jess rather than more en 
largements and developments than are needed or ivould be 





May Doy festival wos sia ted In 1907 by the V/omen t AlWetic As»ot»a 
f •'n Is honor senior women In ceremonies highlighted by the presenlotion 
of a queen' The first Ag Carnival wos held in 1912 This parode 
through downt-wn Ames led to the carnivol midway with its offractions* 
contests races broncho breoking mule riding etc, with vaudeville at 
night The student Saint Potrick's Day was originated in 1910 by Civil engi 
neers and among other lh ngs included poroding through downtown Ames 
os well as engineering exhibits and entertainment m the evening 

All three of these were discontinued In 1922 when Vcisheo wos es 
tablished as an oH-college festivol Sy the Centennial Veishea had be 
come the largest student operoted festivol in the world A more than 
two mile long porode included nearly thirty marching bonds os well as 
colorful floors attracting on estimated lODOOO viewers to the campus 
Comprehensive edueotionol displays set up by students in eoch of the 
deportments — feotured especiolly on the period designated as 'high 
school day,' — were goining emphasis over the parade and other pog 
eontry ot th« Centennial 
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These aspirations which extended to full coordinate 
status with the state s Universit) at every point and to 
equality with the leading land grant universities brought 
complications and conflicts within and without The big 
athletic program led to turmoil and unfavorable publicity 
In the spring of 1923 following adverse fortunes a popular 
but dissentious director was dropped In protest a student 
demonstration fomented by an incendiary harangue by a 
prominent local alumnus evolved into a not of unexampled 
violence The episode led to a reorganization of the ath 
letic program with the aim of giving the faculty more ef 
fective control A group of 24 student leaders recommended 
(hat resignations of Director A/ayser foofhah coach 
and track coach Smith be accepted that Pearson Coover 
Beyers and Curtiss resign from Athletic Council that student 
representation be added Alumni meeting at commence 
ment in 1923 endorsed the student recommendations plus 
increased alumni representation on the council These 
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recommendations svere earned out It s.as a strain on insti 
tutional morale and increased the opposition to the ad 
ministration by certain local alumni svho i^ere already dis 
gruntkd o\er the perennial issue o£ the location oE a city to 
college highisay 

In the expansion of plant and program sharp differences 
arose between president and board location and size and 
design of buildings occasioned disputes and misunderstand 
mgs This was notabl) true in the construction of the 
armor) The executiie recommendation for acquiring a 
square block largely vacant west of the campus for a men s 
housing area s as farsighted but this plan for presenting 
otercTOwding of the mam quadrangle was ignored 

Pearsons ambition for detelopmg new lines of work ran 
counter to the desires of an econom) minded board Tech 
meal journalism and forestry were subjects promoted against 
their desires Of mote personal interest misunderstandings 
over the adjustment of the presidents salary continued to 
arise from time to time throughout his tenure On their 
side certain members of the board maintained that Pearson 
m Ills desire to carry out his plans ignored or sought to 
circumient the boards decisions 

► CONFLICTING PERSONALITIES 
No less disturbing tlian contticts of policies \sete those 
of personalities Pearsons standing grievance was the al 
leged encroachment of the finance committee and that in 
'volved m the mam its energetic and highly opinionated 
chairman Wilham R Boyd Tlie president alleged that 
the chairman lacked appreciatne understanding of the 
function and needs of the College and that he was marked!) 
partial to the Uniiersiiy Boyd purported to beheie that 
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the ambitious executive ivas constantly scheming to secure 
his ends regardless of the uishes of the board At the time 
and in retrospect, neither in any uay disguised his opinion 
of the other 

In this testing era for higher education in the state it 
i\as tragic that the heads of the two leading institutions, i\ho 
for the advantage of each as well as of the general interest 
should have been pulling together m full cooperation, ivere 
openly hostile ru'als for support and popular favor In 
training, personality, and temperament they nere contrast 
ing, the only point they had in common was birth m the 
Hoosier state Walter A Jessup had secured his foundation 
education in cuo small church colleges in his native state 
After experience in public school work he became a special 
ist in educational supervision, receiving a doctorate at 
Teachers College Columbia He headed the colleges of 
education of Indiana and loua before becoming president 
of the latter in 1916 Jessup had rare skill m public rela 
tions he could make an acquaintance permanently on first 
meeting He had a menial personnel sheet —considerably 
elaborated — of every state official and of other key people 
in all parts of the state He had been particularly fortunate 
in tie ins with the early educational foundations, especially 
the Carnegie Foundation which he was to head in his later 
jears Thus he had a ringside view of the educational scene 
in general as well as a strategic approach to large benefac 
tions, for special projects In contrast to Pearson’s nervous 
perturbation, Jessup could placidly await the fruition of 
his well laid plans 

While disturbing enough, if the institutional conflicts 
of these years were but a clash of ambitious personalities 
academic and governmental, they would not merit more 
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titan a passing regret in the nnnals of the College Rut the 
acute differences appearing not for the first time and by 
no means for the last, nere a renection of the lack of ac 
ceptance of the lull land grant program, m subject matter 
and standards, and in consequent official and professional 
status Similar misunderstandings appeared in c\cr> state 
uhere there uas a separate land grant institution In a 
discussion in the land grant association in 1928, President 
E C Elliott of Purdue asserted that no state had been able 
to resolve the differenres of the ' condescending attitude of 
the universities and the over pretentions of the colleges ’ 

In the same session —a joint meeting of the associations 
of landgrant colleges and state universities —Jessup read 
an almost startlingly frank paper, in vieu of tlie current 
situation in Ins own state, on The Problem ol ihc Separate 
Stale University and the Separate Land Grant College in 
the Same State He considered the abuses “due to envy 
jealousy selfishness, ruthless indifference The desirable 
adjustment m his view, was for each institution to develop 
most fully Its own panicular lines without encroachment 
on the others Such a liarmonious solution, he recognized 
had much of w ishfulness by reason of the visions of grandeur 
of alumni students and faculty hut, he warned, with 
rapidly mounting costs public patience was wearing thin 
Hovsever, even a reahsiic administrator might dream, and 
he closed with a beatitude to a utopian state system 
fortunate is the state in winch these two institutions come to 
a clear understanding and agreement as to policy and Eimc 
tion to the end that rivalries and dvorisighied lempoTary 
advantages gue way before dve demands of a well rounded 
system of tax supported and publicly controlled higher 
educational instiluiions 
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Obviously It all came back to what the proper functions 
of a university and a land grant college were One would 
like to know if Pearson who uas then a delegate from the 
University of Maryland heard this paper If so something 
of his mental reaction can easily be imagined 

There was frequent reminder that tins as other state 
universities was condescending toward its culturally poor 
relation at Ames In an 1894 review of a sketch of higher edu 
cation in Iowa President Josiah L Pickard observed that it 
dealt with all grades of education up to the State Agricul 
turaJ College and the capsheaf of all the State University 
There were many evidences that this was the dominant 
opinion of the nine member board created m 1913 The 
mam adviser was Henry S Pritchett of the Carnegie Founda 
tion whose views of land grant education were highly 
dubious — especially of the agricultural division The first 
report of the central board conceded that while the question 
of trade school versus college was a moot one the board 
was of the opinion that the state had decided wisely m 
founding a college In the same report there was a folding 
map of the campus of the University but no similar guide 
to that of the College For the first half dozen years at 
least the official minutes continued to use the designation 
the College of Agriculture or the State Agricultural Col 
lege 

In Jessups paper in 1926 with deliberate well nigh 
ostentatious behttlement after three decades of the modern 
title he referred to the University of Michigan at Ann Ar 
bor and the Michigan State College of Agriculture and 
Applied Science at Lansing Michigan the University of 
Iowa at Iowa City and the Agricultural College at Ames 
the University of Indiana at Bloomington and Purdue at 
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Lalayetie ’ A stock amenity of the "Athens o£ Iowa" for 
Its country cousin aias, 'one o? the greatest agricultural 
schools in the countty ” 

With assumed fitness by Jessup and the board but to the 
chronic exasperation of Pearson, increase in executive sala 
Ties usually came first at the Unnersity and remained a 
notch higher 

From Its side the College at limes stood on its dignity and 
asserted rights that might by unfavorable critics have been 
regarded as captious or reflecting a sense of inferiority In 
1911 the college day address ol Governor Beryl T Carroll 
uas reprobated by the students of the engineering and sci 
ence divisions for lauding the agnculiural to tlie neglect of 
other divisions Pearson was quick to spot and protest to 
the seaeury ot die board any actual or rumored encroach 
ment by the other institutions He disagreed with the other 
two presidents on the interpretation of vocational training 
under the Smith Hughes act An incidental offering of 
agricultural work in the summer session of the University 
was the occasion of a three<omered correspondence A 
rumor, later denied that the University annual was being 
distributed to high schools was protested as a violation of 
the ban on the use ot boih the Hawkeye and Bomb for pro 
moiicmal purposes Pearson complained to the secretary in 
the turbulent spring of 1917 that the University had stolen 
a march Ijy issuing a arcular on its legislative askings, and 
proposed that the intiaciion should be balanced by a pub¬ 
licity statement horn ihc College In spite ot the stnet 
Umuatvows ot the general staiement of each of the institu 
lions m the biennial reports Pearson persistently importuned 
the finance committee for increased space 

In contrast to the spotlight accorded the Agricultural 
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Division of the CoHege, spokesmen of that interest com 
plained of its inadequate representation on the board 
When George Godfrey ivas appointed in 1927, Wallace’s 
Farmer commented, “For the first time we have a real dirt 
farmer on the State Board of Education — one out of nine 

In the midst of this inter institutional feuding, the mem 
hers of the board — whatever their prejudices and lack of 
vision —were faced not with theories but exacting condi 
tions In a period of disparity m farmer income, adequate 
biennial appropriations for mounting capital and operating 
expenditures were hard enough to secure mthout the com 
plications of alumni and special interest rivalries Econo 
mies thus were a matter of necessity rather than choice 
Tlie question as aiuays uas where they should be made 

NEW SUBJECTS IN PERIL 

Since consolidation of any of the major divisions was 
definitely out of the picture subjects not fully established 
seemed to offer the best chance of retrenchment In the 
College, degree courses in foiestry and technical journalism 
which Pearson had encouraged against the judgment of the 
board, seemed most vulnerable To overcome the usual 
professional, alumni, and local opposition to any proposal 
of dismemberment, the board again sought counsel of the 
experts The legislature was persuaded to authorize an 
other survey, but on a much more modest scale than that of 
a decade before 

The two men chosen were the chairman of the pre\ lous 
survey, S P Capen now president of the University of 
Buffalo and George F Zook, president of the University 
of Akron who later was to refuse the presidency of the 
Univcrsit) of Iona Their findings, in 1925, were in sharp 
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Lafavette 'I stocl ainenit) o( the "Alliens of Iona’ for 
,u countr, consm ™ "one of the greatest agrtcult.tral 
schools in the country ’ 

■\Vith assumed fitness by Jessup and the board but to the 
chronic exasperation o! Pearson, increase m cxccuiise sala 
nes usually came first at the Umsersity and remained a 
noicli lugber 

From Its side the College at times stood on Jts dignity and 
asserted nghts that might by tintasorable critics bate been 
regarded as captious or reflecting a sense of infcrioTity In 
1911, the college day address of Cosemor Heryl F Qirroll 
r\a3 reprobated by the students of the engineering and set 
ence divisions for lauding the agricultural to the neglect of 
other diMsions Pearson uas quicV to spot and protest to 
the secretary o! the board any actual or rumoTcd encroach* 
mem by the other instuuuons He disagreed svith the other 
tsso presidents on the mterptetaiion of vocational trammg 
under the Smith Hughes act Ati incidental offering of 
agncultural nork in the summer session of the Uniscnity 
n-as the occasion of a three<oniered correspondence A 
rumor, later denied, that the Univeisiiy annual v\’a5 being 
distributed to high schools svas protested as a violation of 
the ban on the use of both the Hadkeye and Bomb for pro¬ 
motional purposes Pearson complained to the secretary in 
the turbulent spring of 1917 that the University had stolen 
a march by issuing a circular on its legulative askings, and 
proposed that the infraction should be balanced by a pub¬ 
licity statement from the College In spite of tiie strict 
limitations of the general statement of each of the institu 
lions in the biennial reports Pearson persistently importuned 
the finance committee for increased space 

In contrast to the spotlight accorded die Agricultural 
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Division of the College spokesmen of that interest com 
plained of its inadequate representation on the board 
IVhen George Godfrey was appointed in 1927 Wallaces 
Farmer commented For the first time we have a real dirt 
farmer on the State Board of Education — one out of nine 

In the midst of this inter imutuiional feuding the mem 
bers of the board — whatever their prejudices and lack of 
vision — were faced not with theories but exacting condi 
tions In a period of disparity in farmer income adequate 
biennial appropriations for mounting capital and operating 
expenditures were hard enough to secure without the com 
plications of alumni and special interest rivalries Econo 
mies thus were a matter of necessity rather than choice 
The question as always was where tliey sliould be made 

► N6W SUBJECTS IN PERU 

Since consolidation of any of the major divisions was 
definitely out of the picture subjects not fully established 
seemed to offer the best chance of retrenchment In the 
College degree courses in forestry and technical journalism 
which Pearson had encouraged against the judgment of the 
board seemed most \ulnerable To overcome the usual 
professional alumni and local opposition to any proposal 
of dismemberment the board again sought counsel of the 
experts Tlie legislature was persuaded to authorize an 
other survey but on a much more modest scale than that of 
a decade before 

The two men chosen were the chairman of the previous 
survey S P Capen now president of the University of 
Buffalo and George F Zook president of the University 
of Akron who later was to refuse the presidency of the 
University of Iowa Their findings m 1923 were in sharp 
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comnst in tlio^c of die ptexHii» rci«rt Inui In«»>tr cdu 
cauon lUc^ is^crtcd l.id nn.lc ^rtiter durms tlic 

(kcade dnii hu\ tint «( ani tulicr mUc wiili «pintc iruimi 
Horn T\icn attd TCc<Huunttdtttcm< ucr< prcdnit 
cd ii|K)n ilic fuU and aksiduit <»f dtc C/dlc^jL and the 

Uiu\trsit> \i) tew dnt \muhi !«. applud dvc aiUq,i 
^vns a ttrhiiohi'nical nnivtmi) Unu iiciilicr cn 

titled to priont) of rcrtismium li\ \trtiit tiihcr of its Instorv 
or of jtt mnit 

As to ilic Imshcar of tIttpiKaiioti the leitn ms rms 
sunns the) found no stritiiis ilitcais of it Sc'cnl suj, 
Scsiinns uert inatlc Hr^tl) 1»> of tlinfitaiion \« rt 
garded the Ctillegc the discontimnuct of ilit dtVK- courst. 
tn forestry t\as recommended and its txcluMSc ri^fii to the 
irnnins of \<Kational teachers affirmetl 

The oul> ssTistshppms coiKcntcd imtr nntuutmvnl tc 
lations The) purjxnted to find tins sitmnon nnil^tdls hci 
icrcd Ifm the) tvarntd hoMihiies inisht Ik rtniucd bj a 
contiiminj, atimisphcrc of unrest and conirotcrs) t,TouinS 
out of unccrtinu) ol jxilitics It uas tonsti|utnil> of hiRh 
csi importance that the Ixurd promote a tiKiptraic under 
standing 

The key to such a consinicinc adjusimtnt was rtall> 
m the cffectisc recognition of the true and full funttioiis 
of a land-grant college svlncli neither of the rual cxecntiscs 
nor the board seemed to grasp full) and reahstually Hosv to 
implement equality was the nil> In v^cncral the eemcUisions 
of the survey supported Pearson s tonteutions These seemed 
further vindicated a feu months later when upon request 
of the gosernor the proposal regarehng forestry and journal 
ism was annulled Ihii continued hickcring uuh the board 
(more particularly the chairman of us finance connnmcc) 
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both over policies and administrative details and the dis 
inchnation of mo ambitious executives to do business with 
eacli other, imoKed too great a nervous strain to be con 
tinned indefinitely With the renewal of the offer from 
the Maryland institution which had recently become a uni 
\ersity, Pearson offered Ins resignation January, 1926, to 
tal.e effect in September, and requested a leave for summer 
tra\el m Europe After a gesture, by a divided vote, of a 
request for reconsideration with a substantial increase in 
salary, the board accepted the resignation tvith the con 
ventional resolutions of appreciation 

► AGAIN URGES UNIVERSITY STATUS 

Pearson’s final report summarized the achievements of 
his administration, his recommendations for completing and 
extending tliem, and the influences that liad brought the 
limitations and hindrances tliat, supposedly, had led to his 
resignation The institution liad come to top rank in the 
technical fields but fuller offerings in the liumanities were 
essential to give balance to the program, especially for 
citizenship training To recognize a fat( accompli the title 
of university should be gnen Long tune campus planning 
that would include the ptirchase of additional land for 
men’s housing should be undertaken to prevent future con 
gestion To maintain and further strengthen the dis 
anguished faculty a higher salary scale, sabbatical leaves 
and an adequate pension system were essential Grateful 
recognition was given to the loyalty and generosity of the 
alumni and the devotion and sacrifice of the board 

The bane of the whole system, he was comweed was in 
the illicit influence exercised by the board s employed 
finance committee who in their supposed subordinate 
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status assumed autliority greater than that of the president 
Any member oE this go betsseen committee aviih policies 
o£ his oun could carry them through by manipulating the 
finances regardless o£ the uishes oE the nominal president 
He added rvith bitter sarcasm that lE tlie committee were 
to continue to wield this authority the board might as well 
be abolished Aside from the personalities involved m the 
reference to the committee in the singular and the exag 
getated emphasis on this influence an exact delimitation 
of the functions of this committee was to continue in doubt 

►PERSONAL FACTORS INVOLVED 

Pearsons failure lo achieve more fully for the College 
the ideal rvhich he declared at his election tvas due in part 
at least to his own limitations His vision of the land grant 
idea was somewhat restricted A vigorous and in general 
understanding champion of the technical lines from his 
training and personal interest he was less sure oE the general 
Undoubtedly one of the influences contributing to his tragic 
diEficuliies in Maryland was the lach of support from the 
liberal arts college In the social sciences he was inhibited 
by his pronounced conservatism which made him fearful 
of innovations in society and government He scanned with 
care the course descriptions in economics and industrial and 
social history for terms that might be misunderstood by the 
public as they sometimes were by him 

He had a penchant for contusing social with socialism 
The Red Menace of the 1920 s became something of an 
obsession with him In a meeting of the State Agricultural 
Society he mamiained that an essential duty of county agents 
was to combat subversive ideas and organizations In his 
presidential address betorc the land grant association in 
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1924, he held that it was a responsibility of the landtrrant 
college to teach sound citizenship, regardless of nhat uas 
done to that end elsetvhere But with his doubts regarding 
the teaching of politics, he delayed the setting up of a special 
professorship of go\eminent When the selection finally 
ivas made he sought to provide safeguard by placing the 
position directly under the control of the dean rather than 
of the department with tvhich the appointee was listed ^^ith 
the inevitable resulting misunderstandings A more rea 
soned appreciation of the area of the general studies might 
have enabled him to make a more convincing case, in spite 
of the strong vocational trend of the period 

Furthermore, to the overemphasis of his antics and the 
regret of his friends, Pearson was a victim of an obsession 
for details to which too much of his time and energy were 
devoted As the institution grew in size and complexity 
this trait was especially enervating 

These shortcomings m leadership are noted not by way 
of depreciation but rather in partial explanation of the 
circumscription in development of the most achieMng ad 
ministration to that time With all the inhibiting condi 
tions, Raymond Pearson had contributed most to the work 
ing out of the great idea upon which the College was es 
tabhshed after the formative contribution of Adonijah 
Welch Under his guidance and that of the able forward 
looking staff that he had brought together, the College had 
made the transition in enrollment, plant, and program to a 
leading ‘ technological university It remained for this 
as other similar land grant institutions to enter more fully 
upon their manifest destmy, especially m the realm of the 
general studies Pearson had brought the College to the 
verge of the promised land although he was not destined to 
lead in the full occupation of it 
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Acfing President Herman Knapp served from Febrwory 8 to 
July 77/ 1926 while President Peorson was in Europe He 
ogam served as acting president from September 7, 1926 
unfit Augusf 37, 1927, after the resignation of President 
Pearson 

as shoivii by ilie auard of an LLD from the Uni\ersity at 
the dose of his administration 

There i\as considerable sentiment on and off the campus 
to continue Knapp as the regular execiitue It i\as reliably 
reported that a majority of the board were agreeable to a 
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selection uhich had much in the ua> o£ cxpediencj to com 
mend it Had knapp exerted his lull influence u ith alumni 
staff and board he no doubt could ha\e secured the task of 
tiding over difficult and turbulent >eaTS But \sith his 
natural preference for financial management and ith the 
sMsdom of long observation of administratis e tnals and 
tribulations he chose not to be an acme candidate ^\hth 
such dependable leadership in force the permanent selec 
tion could be made uith due deliberation 

Sentiment uas considerably dmded as to ssliether the 
choice should be made from local candidates or those from 
the outside But upon one requisite there was unanimity 
the neu head must be in full accord uith the plans of the 
board for coordinating the state institutions and to that 
end be minded to cooperate svith fellois presidents From 
a field of some thirty avossed or suggested candidates from 
all regions of the country one stood out as the most avail 
able for meeting the itnmedtate objectives —Raymond M 
Hughes the president of Miami University i\ho had served 
on the survey commission of l9!o 

► N#.TtVS SOH 

Hughes uas a natne of lovva but had remosed to Ohio 
in childhood He v^as a graduate of Miami University 
Inhere after graduate nork at the State University of Ohio 
and MIT lie returned as professor of chemistry dean 
and president His interests uere primarily in educational 
administration and he had been notably successful in raising 
standards and m securing increased support He had been 
prommem m the leading aareditmg organizations and u’as 
a district director of the ill fated Student Army Training 
Corps With the current vogue for youthful executive^ 
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he was a mature contrast at fifty five The new executive 
had taken an intimate view of the Iowa system in the survey 
of J9I5 After being appointed president September 1 
1927, he had the responsibility, following a decade of stress 
ful change, of reviewing the recommendations that he had 
helped to formulate 

His educational ideas involved a combination of small 
college paternalism with a zeal for administrative and in 
structional “efficiency ” The bane of the large institution 
he felt, was the lack of persona! contact of instructor and 
student, and he aimed to find an equivalent in mass edu 
cation for Mark Hopkins’ log At the same time he felt 
that the varied divisions and services of a technological insti 
tution should operate with the deroonstratable precision of 
a modern industry For a time efforts were made to consult 
with representative student groups and to deal directly with 
staff members, rather than through deans and directors 
In contrast problems and projects moral intellectual, and 
material, were listed and appraised from year to year in 
opening convocations of all employees Of necessity if not 
desire, authority was increasingly delegated The board of 
deans was expanded into an administrative organization in 
eluding directors and supervisors Paternalism more and 
more succumbed to bureaucracy A faculty committee ad 
visory to the president remained largely m the wishful stage 
Full opportunity to select divisional and departmental heads 
came with the adoption of tlie mandatory step down at 
sixty five rule, along with resignations and deaths 

The immediate task of restoring harmony with the other 
presidents was readily performed Hughes was an intimate 
friend of both Jessup of Iowa and Seerley of State Teachers 
and the} bad been more than agreeable witli his 
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9r«»»de('< Rayo'of'd M wos pretident from Sep 

tembei’ 1, 1927 to Mar<K 17, 1936, v<herv he retired He 
v<os ort leave from October, 1935, to March 17, 1936 He 
remained on campat os Presrdent Emeritus end coritlnoed 
his keen interest m edocotion, expressing h's findings ond 
philosophies through a ctumber of books 

selection The characterization of the one big unitersity’ 
ssiili Its coordinate institutions was reiterated on and off 
the campus With the large increase in enrollments, there 
lias lessened concern over duplication The fets cases that 
arose nere readily adjusted by joint committees Exchange 
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of lectures arrangements for special and advanced uort 
inter departmental visitations tlie continued professional 
relations of staff members and an increasing interchange of 
appointments all evidenced the happy academic family — 
each member uith its assigned duties 

\Vith his close invoKement in campus enterprises from 
accounting office to laboratory and dormitory the meticu 
lous administrator found inadequate time to get about the 
state to address alumni and other groups Lack of intimate 
understanding of the problems of the farmer uas a handi 
cap offset to a considerable degree with the selection of 
George Godfrey as an adviser and spokesman in agricultural 
relations Participation of alumni m representative fields 
was sought by the appointment of alumni visitors by the 
leading departments and the holding of alumni colleges 
during commencement ueek With the official decree of 
unity of the state institutions on tlie basis of the status quo 
the Ames University plan went by the board The last 
Ames tradition passed with the substitution of the J for 
the A an ard and of other rallying songs yells and slogans 
for fight Ames fight —much to the regret of many old 
grads 

Of more immediate concern m fixing the Colleges place 
in the state system than iJie bmitation of title was the item of 
major areas of study In discussion on the home campus 
and especially on the neighbors the president tended to 
emphasize the practically applied fields of instruction and 
investigation Ever mindful of past controversy he viewed 
with alarm any extension of the general subject field and 
ivarned counselors against classifications that while meeting 
the requirements were seemingly loaded too heavily with 
such subjects Students who were mainly interested in a 
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general education, he emphasized, should go elsewhere The 
strict application o£ such a test through the years would 
have excluded many of the College's most distinguished 
graduates and influential alumni 

The Industrial Science Dnision under Dean Ilc>er had 
rarely given ciidence of any such extension of area or 
empliasis Follou mg his vote ns an engineering stall member 
and administrator to abolish the division as dean he had 
given It unstinted and enthusiastic leadership He had 
gained a high esjml de corps nmong his staff and the student 
body Under his guidance ihe ditision adsanced steadily 
both in Its senice function and in its oun major lines The 
dean was supported at every point by an unusually able, 
versatile, and loyal cabinet m the basic sciences — Fammel 
m botany Spinney in physics, Coover in chemistry, Elmer D 
Ball and Drake m zoology, and Smith in mathematics m the 
social sciences —Bnndley and Schmidt and m the human 
ities —Noble and William R Raymond in English Frcdcr 
tea SUattvicW m pvthUt spcaVing and Tolbert MicRae in 
music 

Howeter, ivith all Beyers parental pride m lus division. 
Its growth in size and in major subjects, it must be kept 
strictly within certain prescribed bounds, m his view The 
industrial part of the title implying practical applications 
rather than general training was the distinctive function 
The natural and physical sciences with their laboratory 
emphasis and their obvious relations to technical subjects 
or careers in themselves were the only legitimate major 
areas All others were tools and trappings for the mam 
thing In his oft stated opinion to develop tlie social sci 
ences or humamties to a coordinate status would be but a 
step toward the supreme menace of technical education, 
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liberal arts While other divisions were urged to open 
their schedules for American government he was loath to 
make it a requirement m his own He sought to meet the 
outside pressure for increased civic training by inserting m 
one quarter of freshmen orientation a survey in problems of 
citizenship under the supervision of a not especially in 
spiring teacher He even considered correlating this sketchy 
exposure with the introductory course m English — a cur 
ricular adventure which for the peace of mind of all con 
cemed was escaped by other adjustments 

► NEW DIVISION HEADS 

Following the sudden accidental deatJi of Beyer in 19S1 
the president took over the direction of the division for a 
year to secure a first hand view of what its operation in 
volved In 1932 the coming of Charles E Fnley from a 
similar position at the A and M of Texas to be the new 
dean marked a definite turning point in general educa 
tion at the College He mstituied a revision and expansion 
of instruccionsl and research programs that nere to bring 
the division to coordinate status during his presidency 

The technical divisions under new leadership enlarged 
and to a considerable extent broadened their programs 
The year following his exploratory headship of Science 
President Hughes became dean and director of Agriculture 
Evidently regarding the double service as too exacting he 
appointed Vice Dean Kildee to the full deanship and as a 
seemingly logical integration assigned the directorship of 
the station to Dean Buchanan Professor T R Agg a 
specialist m highway engineering became the new head of 
his division in 1932 Following the resignation of Dean 
Richardson to work for her nauonal association Genevieve 
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Fvshei o£ the Camcgie Institute tias made dean of Home 
Economics in 1027 Vetennaiy Medicine in tliese years 
greatly strengthened its nork by the addition oE a group o 
young specialists The premature death of Dean Charles 
H Stange in 1936 remored a national leader in veterinary 
education nho had brought the dnision to first rate status 
He \sas succeeded by Dr Charles Murray 

►ENCOURAGE BROADER BASE 
Along uith the ennehment of the technical curricula 
there was a serious and persisting demand for liberalizing 
the training both by more exacting entrance requirements 
and by pioMsion Cot roore electives from the general sub 
jects In 1931-1932, Veterinary Medicine required one year 
of pre professional college training and this uas later 
extended to tuo years Special provision was made by the 
technical divisions, especially Engineering and Veterinary 
Medicine, for av\arding both general and technical degrees 
These liberalizing trends came both from broad visioned 
members of the technical suH and from broadening pro 
fessional standards The administration was sympathetic 
to tins liberalization but even more immediately concerned 
iMih the improvement of teaching in all divisions and levels 
A concerted campaign for improving die general quality 
of teaching \%as waged under the general direction of AVd 
bam H Lancelot whose competence, tactfulness, and sound 
judgment did much to moderate the current revolt against 
the pretentions of die professional educationists He found 
valiant support m demonstraicdly great teachers like Frank 
Emerson Biovs-n who with rare eflectueness m the intro 
ductory course m chcmmty had taught more students than 
anyone else on the campus 
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A council on teaching issued bulletins and advised uith 
departments and instructors on special problems Rating 
charts registered student judgment and/or prejudices 
Courses on college teaching uere organized particularly for 
younger instructors and encouragement ivas given to the 
trial of neiv de\ ices and procedures, especially those invoh mg 
' student participation and response " Testing of all varieties 
uas conducted Big name experts uere brought to the 
campus for lectures (a form of communication in great dis 
repute as a teaching medium in these years) and more or 
less ad\ising uitli selected groups Young instructors gained 
good marks by attending summer ‘ workshops' and partici 
pating in ‘ regional projects ’ 

From all tins effort there were definite evidences not 
only of awareness of the latest styles and models in devices 
and subject emphasis but of appreciable advance Improved 
text books, study manuals, case materials, oiulmes and syl 
labi were ivritten or compiled espeaally in the technical 
subjects where subject organization and presentation were 
not fully standardized Laboratory and demonstrational 
techniques and procedures including purposeful use of 
visual aids, became more realistic And by no means least 
there was more rational screening and organization of sub 
ject matter and a welcome mortality of splinter courses 

► GRADUATE STUOr INCREASES 

These aUammewVs m\ convesvv. method at the under 
graduate level were interrelated ivith similar advances in 
graduate study From the mid 1920 s to the era of ‘tV'orld 
War II the Graduate College came to realize and exemplify 
that area of land grant education Supported by well es 
tablished foundation subjects, all of the divisions found 
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£niu£ul areas oE appropriate research At this as at the 
los^er level, tlie unreality of a narrou gauged encirclement 
’l^ 3 s evident The interrelations of technological problems, 
the further they t^ere pursued, and the social basis of many 
of them suept away arbitrarily imposed barriers Thus 
applied mathematics and physics and the special branches 
of economics and sociology rose to doctoral dignity 

That steady growth m enrollment and expansion of 
subject areas was not at the expense of uniform high stand 
ards was due to the sound judgment and scholarly under 
sunding of the dean and his advisory committee Buchanan 
served effectively and strategically as dean, director, and 
head of a department with work at the senior and graduate 
level From 1937, Ernest W Lmdstrom of genetics, as 
vice dean of the graduate college contributed the service of 
a careful administrator with the inspiration of a creative 
scientist John J L Hmrichsen '25, of mathematics was 
for some jears an able wheelhorse of the committee The 
effectiveness of the leadership was manifested m top en 
rollmcnt along with top rating among land-grant colleges 

► INTEGRATION OF RESEARCH 

A notable undertaking in institutional planning svas that 
of a unified research program Important beginnings had 
been made in the previous administration The work of the 
stations was expanded into problems that involved inter 
divisional relations Horae economics developed both a 
general section and speaal subsections in the agricultural 
station drawing heavily upon the basic sciences Agricul 
lural expenmemaiion gave increasing attention to economic 
and social problems rural and urban Engineering research 
gave timelj aid to highway constriiciion and operation, 
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rural electrification, and synthetic industrial processes 
Veterinary Medicine and Industrial Science organized their 
special lines of experimentation in research institutes headed 
by the respective deans 

Certain types of investigations uere cooperatue in na 
ture Sucli ivere projects in the formulation of objectives 
for rural life and economy, federal state relationships m 
agricultural programs, an institute for com research, studies 
in food technology, along svith v.ir]ed regional studies in 
conservation, production, and marleting A special council 
on research provided a clearing center and coordinating 
agenc)’ Special services uere made available to all research 
The statistical laboratory oiganized by George W Snedecor 
of mathematics provided computations for all campus re 
search, along with the development m later years of a dis 
tinct instructional and research department From a small 
one man undertaking, the college instrument shop de 
\eloped under the skilled supervision of I A Coleman 
into a campus wide service Linguistic and stylistic aid ivas 
rendered by English and modem language Starting from 
an inadequate, disorganized, decentralized book collection 
the genius of Charles Harvey Brown, with the talented staff 
that he brought together, biiiJt up one of the leading work 
mg libraries in technology in the country The opening of 
the library building in 1925 rvas a landmark in general in 
struction and in research — unhappily in capacity, a land 
mark soon passed 

The college chapter of Sigma Xi, the Osborn Club, the 
Journal of Science, the Iowa State College Press, and the 
participation of staff members m the Iowa Academy of Sci 
ence and in general and special professional organizations 
ivere all incentives to research State appropriations for 
experimentation supplemented by the regular federal 
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^nts. i^ere added f increasingly b> funds for special pro) 
ects foundations, commercial enterprises and regsoua. 
groups 

IVith all this striving for tailor made curricula, presoent 
administrators talented leachers, combining the rvisdom of 
the ages nith the latest techniques of discussion and test 
ing expert insestigators, ubiquitous extentionists, and the 
latest equipment, economically used. President Hughes 
concern for the nelfare and nurture of the indisidual stu 
dent nas ne\er lost sight of. Immediately his objective of 
student instructor Tapprochement svas essayed A personnel 
system nith a director at the head and officers for each di 
Msion gate attention to socational guidance, personal ad 
jusimeni and job placement To get directly at the 
students initial perplexities a counseling sertice nas pro 
sided as a part of the Junior College set up In addition 
to adtice on program and study methods and habits, any 
personal maladjustments that the student might broach or 
the counselor surmise uere germane to the relationship 
So far as Ins conscience and discretion suggested the coun 
selor might sene on occasion as an intermediary between 
student and instructor or student and adminisirauon In 
accord with the vogue of the limes, ‘ freshmen days pre 
ceding the regular enrollment period were detoted to regis 
tration general advising, and campus tours The induction 
and acclimation process was continued by orientation 
courses in each division Tlie advisory system v\as unified 
by the appointment of the personnel officer, Maurice D 
Heber, as dean of lUc Junior College The system absorbed 
the functions of the deans of men and women All this was 
a far cry from the old days when unsophisticated entrants 
were introduced to college hfc and ways by the energetic 
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if elemental ministrations of the sophomores and became 
oriented by empirical process of trial and error 

Steadily mounting enrollment brought housing to a 
concern of top priority ^oung men outside Grecian domi 
cile could sttll be billeted nith \arying degrees of comfort 
among the citizenry But the uomen students as a \eteran 
educator in another institution observed having been in 
duced to make trial of public co education constituted an 
institutional obligation for suitable accommodation Dur 
ing the previous administration the physical foundation of a 
women s housing system was laid by the construction of four 
commodious halls and the emergency construction follow 
ing 'World War I of two temporary lodges which were to 
serve for two decades By 1940 four more additions had 
been made on the eastern area of the campus Madge I 
AfcGlade who had served as dean of women became the 
first director of housing 

► START MENS DORMITORIES 
With the rejection of Pearsons proposal for an off 
campus housing area for men the Marston lull and ad 
joining environs were preempted with the initial men s hall 
m 1927 —later named for the current president But 
Hughes Hall was destined to be a rather modest unit of the 
encompassing Fnley court 

A special housing problem was presented by the growing 
number of foreign students This was met m part by the 
gift to the College by Sallie Stalker Smith 73 of the 
Gables This former residence of her brother Dr ^fl^^ 
kan Stalker was designated as an international house 
With the varied groups tiiat a state institution attracted 
m contrast to the standarized screening of a small college of 
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the quahty class Hughes sought a social life of modera 
tion tirbanit) and the fullest possible participation He 
Ind an apprectause regard for fraternities but t\as concerned 
that they should not constitute a disisne or disturbing in 
nuence and in a period of ruiancial errancy that they mam 
lamed a strict solvency A faculty member adviser and 
periodical conferences with the administration seemed the 
best assurance of res|xinsib1e conduct 

For the non fraternity men an original scheme of ward 
organization was devised through winch the barbs might 
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carry on social and athletic programs approximating those 
o£ the organized houses 

The men and nomen residence associations seemed to 
provide needed organization for dormitory groups The 
office of director of social life did much to keep the whole 
program within bounds of propnety and moderation The 
College was especially fortunate in having dunng the initial 
years the highly competent and enthusiastic directorship of 
Mrs h'al A Merchant 

The Memorial Union, opened in 1928 under the di 
rectorship of Colonel Harold E Pride, was a unifying m 
fluence a center of campus social life, a meeting place for 
local, state, and national conferences and comocations, and 
a homecoming place for alumni 

Equally aU<ollege were the continuing and expanded 
cultural opportunities to which the Hughes administration 
gave fostering care as an essential pan of a balanced educa 
tjon The musical course under Tolbert MacRaes careful 
supervision maintained its high standard as did the lecture 
course under the successors of A B Noble A notable lecture 
senes inaugurated in honor of Dr Cessna brought to the 
campus outstanding leaders in tbeolog) and philosophy, 
but the lectureship unfortunately was not perpetuated 
At the suggestion of the president the English depart 
ment from 1934 sponsored a senes of lectures and confer 
ences by notable creative writers Partly from these con 
tacts but even more from the sumulating teaching and 
counsel of Dr Pearl Hogrefe, an undergraduate magazine 
of creative writing — called SAetc/i —uas launched and 
maintained under editorial and financial difficulties 

An art committee under the inspiriting guidance of 
Joanne Hansen rendered a like sen ice in bringing artists 
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carry on social and athletic programs approximating those 
of the organized houses 

The men and women residence associations seemed to 
provide needed organization for donmtory groups The 
office of director of social life did much to keep the whole 
program within bounds of propriety and moderation The 
College was especially fortunate m having during the initial 
years the highly competent and enthusiastic directorship of 
Mrs Ival A Merchant 

The Memorial Union opened in 1928 under the di 
rectorship of Colonel Harold E Pride was a unifying in 
fluence a center of campm social life a meeting place for 
local state and national conferences and convocations and 
a homecoming place for alumni 

Equally all college were the continuing and expanded 
cultural opportuniiies to which tJie Hughes administration 
gave fostering care as an essential part of a balanced educa 
tion The musical course under Tolbert MacRaes careful 
supervision maintained its high standard as did the lecture 
course under the successors of A B Noble A notable lecture 
senes inaugurated in honor of Dr Cessna brought to the 
campus outstanding leaders in theology and philosophy 
but the lectureship unfortunately «as not perpetuated 

At the suggestion of the president the English depart 
ment from 1934 sponsored a senes of lectures and confer 
ences by notable creative writers Partly from these con 
tacts but even more from the stimulating teaching and 
counsel of Dr Pearl Hogrefe an undergraduate magazine 
of creative writing — called Sketch —was launched and 
maintained under editorial and financial difficulties 

An art committee under the inspiriting guidance of 
Joanne Hansen rendered a like service m bringing artists 
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^Wiatever tlie cultural opportunities for the average 
imclergracUiate, intercollegiate athletics continued to be the 
dominant extra cumcular attraction In competition at any 
rate, the da) of big things bad amied In 1927 the College 
had joined luth the state uniiersities of Nebraska, Kansas 
Missouri, and Oklahoma and the state college of Kansas 
to form the Missouri Valley Intercollegiate Athletic Associ 
ation — the original' Big Six to which Colorado U was later 
added to make the ‘Big Se\en, ’ and still later Oklahoma 
State to make it “Big Eight' In this fast company the show 
mg o£ the “Cyclone’ teams was generally favorable except 
for the major collegiate sport of football 

To bring to all able bodied students the values of com 
petitive sport, regardless of special skill, a program of intra 
mural games in all the leading sports for men, organized m 
the 1920’s by T Nelson Metcalfe, was ably supervised by 
Harry J Schmidt A similar program for women was started 
by Winifred R Tilden and continued by Germaine G 
Guiot Supplementing and servjcipg all physical activity 
and physical well being was the systematic health service or 
ganized by Dr James F Edwards 

In these years of economic and social “disoiganization” 
and of philosophical confusion, the religious life of the 
student was by no means neglected The continuing serv 
ices of the Y’s, periodical con\ocatioa5, and the annual re 
ligious emphasis week supplemented the special student 
ministration of the churches which in the case of the leading 
denominations was being organized in foundations with 
special student centers 

Such assurance and inspiration was desperately needed 
as the academic like all other phases of national life came 
into the throes of the most complete and devastating of de 
pressions College enrollment was sharply cut, and man) 
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students ssere hard pressed to protide for minimum ex 
penditures Outside employment negligible fee ex 
emption and reducuon depleted further a dangerously cur 
tailed budget and the regular and temporary loan funds 
were soon exhausted Some of the emergency measures were 
the setting up of cooperatne dormitories rental or loan of 
boohs and the staggering of student employment b> the 
College In the later stages the federal National lioutli As 
sistance grants came as life lines to many 

The placement service made every effort to secure at 
least subsistence positions for graduates and research funds 
ssere shared as ssidely as possible among assistants and fel 
lows Such relief was limited since all budgets general and 
departmental were closely pared Appropnanons were cut 
more than a fourth and tJie customary eJtJioriaiions to 
economy needed no emphasis Salaries were drastically re 
duced and vacancies remained unfilled In certain special 
lines opportunity for government service relieved the budget 
though it thereby increased the teaching load 

The research and extension services isere directed to 
plans of relief and recovery At the same time faced with 
the most supreme challenge of its career the College under 
took searching self surveys and appraisals of its general and 
special functions and of m present performance and future 
plans In 193S a special study of the extension service 
recommended more specific objectives fuller cooperation 
with other agencies and a more flexible program But the 
most minute analysis and deuiled forecast tlut this College 
has made was in the twenty year development plan Many 
of the forecasts seemed visionary m view of existing condi 
tions but m most cases they were to be attained and exceeded 
in the not distant future 
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Stalvory by Ihe artist n res dence Chr sfian Petersen in 
eludes the founfa ns n front of Home Economies Hall and 
Memor cl Union statues of a boy and a g I in the L brary 
bos rel ef on the Mens Gymnasium on the Do y Industry 
Build ng and in central court of the Veter nary Quad 
rangle 

Hughes had hoped to have the plan revised from time 
to time as it was put in action but in failing health he re 
signed February 29 1936 Selection was made March 17 
1936 of his uell understood choice Vice President FnJey as 
his successor 

The outgoing president serving in turbulent years had 
established cordial relationships witli the other state insti 
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tutions and furthered markedly the internal organization 
of the College At the same time he had contributed to a 
new cultural tone m the college commuiuty His lunita 
tions nere due to the inhibiting conditions under which he 
assumed the presidency, to Im administrative background, 
and to certain rather dogmatic educational ideas rvluch in 
duenced his policies In retirement Huglies developed these 
ideas in somewhat raelloived form m a series of books on 
administrative problems By no means least of his influ 
ences upon the development of the College was tliat of 
bringing Friley to the campus and contributing to the pro 
motion of him as successor 

Charles Edwm Fnley was m waining, experience, and 
educational philosophy admirably suited to guide the desti 
nies of a land grant institution that had arrived at the stage 
of a “technological wniversiiy ’ A native of Louisiana and 
the son of the president of a sectarian college m Texas, he 
liad studied successively at the Sam Houston Teachers’ Col 
lege, Baylor Universuy, and the A and M of Texas where 
he received a B S degree He had carried on research in 
higher education at Columbia for an A M and had studied 
and lectured at Chicago At his alma mater he had been 
professor and rcgisiTar, and had organized and become the 
first dean of its science division Special training in the 
social science field gave him an understanding of its place 
and pcculnr values As a talented musician he had a rea 
soned appreciation of the fine arts But lus special field, in 
which he was to continue his research and conduct occasional 
uKinced courses amid executive demands, isas college ad 
ministration He had had nearly four years as dean and 
vice prcsideni m which to experience the special conditions 
and problems of Iowa Slate 



President Charles E Fnley was acting president from 
October, 1935, until March 17, 1936 He served os presi 
dent from March 17, 1936, to June 30 1953, when he 
become President Bmenlus 

The neu executive was to be numbered among a new 
generation of forward looking land grant leaders who recog 
nized not alone the great responsibility of training experts 
in the various branches of technology, but no less that of 
providing a competent rational understanding of the broad 
social implications of applied science in all realms and of 
the consequent essential place of the general subjects This 
conception of the true land giant idea was the thesis of his 
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inauqiiral address on The Phcc of the Tcclinolosical Col 
lege in Higher Edtirntion Such an cinplnsis ins in the 
best tradition of the College —a fuller fonniilation and up 
to date application of the pliilosopli^ of progenitor W’cleh 
As dean of science he had been an are of the lag in the 
general subject area and had endcaaored h) both broaden 
ing and strengthening to bring the work of the dii ision more 
nearly to parity position In his Mew sen ice did not 


connote senile and the general subjects could justify 
their being without some aocational tag And signillcantl) 
this divisional consciousness and assumption occasioned no 
protest from the technical disisions Especially among 
younger applied scientists there was an maeasing appreci 
anon of the essential place of the general subjects in any 
program of higher education and of the dependence of their 
own profession, not only upon directly stipport.ng sc. 

scant ^ « "Cll The stone that a 

cant quarter century before had been assigned for discard 
had thus come to established position 


►OlV.SlOHAl NAMC CHANCED 

y-Tiu^mg'thicrrrf:”"'? 

-ndsinorlaniral : 

limiting term indiisinal ’ continued The 

division but not of the '“lo of the 

assistant a resourceful presidents 

appointed to the deansh^p"^ uS[er hn‘’d°'‘* 
a score of years both the^ t^trcction for nearly 

m service and standing steadily 

tor a.valrffot's’tudeTO^Vir’l'I'^ 

ollments came to new highs 
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with a total of nearly sixty five hundred m the fateful 1939 
Research and extension agencies could turn from emergency 
to netv and incompleted long time projects The demands 
of housing instruction, research, and recreation necessitated 
a long time, rounded out campus planning The planning 
committee leaned heavily upon the expert advice of Allen 
H Kimball of architectural engineering and Philip H El 
wood of landscape architecture The program of physical 
expansion, like those in instruction and research, was just 
coming into full gear when the total involvement of global 
war called a preemptory halt 
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W ORLD WAR n brought unprecedented demands 
upon higher education for service to the nation The 
global struggle, dnarfing m sue iniensii>, and complexity 
all preMous iniolvements, gate a supreme testing of the re 
sourcefulness and adapubility of instructional and research 
facilities and personnel As in past rvars, the colleges ^\eTe 
alert to the national crisis The critical problem for insti 
tutions was to mobilize their plants and staff and maintain 
their academic status and function With the declaration 
of limited emergency in September, 1939, and the selectite 
service act the following year the situation of higher educa 
tion became increasingly unsettled and precarious As 1 
L Kandel has observed The story of the relationship 
between the Federal gptemment and the insututions of 
higher education in the country in the years immediately 
preceding and during tlie nar is one of confusion and un 
ceruinty 
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In August, 1940, the American Council on Education 
organized in the previous tvar as a coordinating agency for 
higher education m conjunction with the N E A created 
a National Council on Education and Defense with repre 
sentatives from sixty national oiganizations This body met 
ivith the office of education and subsequently the council 
appointed a special committee on federal relationships A 
proposal to train selected groups of students on a civilian 
basis t\as not acceptable to the war manpower commission 
and the ultimate adjustment was the use of approved msti 
tutions for training selected corps by the army and navy 
In the end. feuer than half the degree giving institutions 
■were selected, or a third counting junior colleges Naturally 
choice was made of those equipped to give the technical 
sought and with available faahties for housing and 
feeding large groups 

The land grant institutions, as public establishments 
With highly developed programs of technological instruction 
and research, were strategically available as war training 
centers The prewar meetings of the land grant college 
association (1940-1941) were devoted to the theme of pre 
paredness, and those of the war years to the immediate 
emergency and post war adjustments 

There was disappointment, and in some instances re 
sentment, that the ROTC was dropped without consultation 
with college authonties But however abrupt the change, 
the emergency necessitated a wider and speedier basis of 
officer training than the regular collegiate system provided 
It was a considerable concession to utilize, to varying de 
grees, all of the land grant institutions 

Among such institutions Iowa State College was m the 
forefront in awareness of the crisis, preparation for it, and 
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full parucipation m n From the late 1930 s the campus 
^\'as steadily alerted to the international scene College lec 
tures and broadcasts by diplomatic economic and military 
authorities brought the realities of the axis imperialistic 
foreign policy General forums and student discussion 
groups increasingly centered on the uorld scene especially 
after the renewal of European hostilities In the summer 
of 1940 the president announced that this institution con 
sonant with other land-grant colleges had offered to the 


appropriate authorities m the federal goiemment full 
cooperation m measures looking toward national defense 
Vanous courses uere directed to preparatiott for defense 
ttaming and infotmanon The soaal science departments 
broadcast senes of talks on economic political and histoncal 
aspecu of the cnsis The Agncultural Extension Service 
tmTrnM “"ducted a program of increasing production 
0„r V t ‘"H «g"rded as a menace 

u mines ,. 1 , 1 , suggesiions for addii.onal and extended prof 


► SOLID SUPPORT 

and mZ’ ■" 

pacifist a^iutors 'ociEerous isolationist and 

-reah.,c.i^c:::LLr:Lf:rh''"»' “ 

unceriamty a, m 

stall members and as to the rear. ’‘“dunls and younger 
Honing of the College Tl j V™'^ organization and fiinc 
'S' Tfie delays and conn.ctmg nimors 
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from Washington added greatly to the unrest Gradually a 
measure of order and stability emerged Students were ad 
Msed to stay in college until called Mass meetings ad 
dressed by the state adjutant general and the commandant 
of tlie ROTC interpreted the setMce regulations as fast as 
they came from the Pentagon The president appointed a 
college defense committee headed by Dean T R Agg, of 
Engineering, to have general supenmon of training pro 
grams As a quick orientation to %\ar issues the Science 
division organized a cooperative lecture course on “the 
citizen and the uorld crises," open to all students with or 
ivahout credit, for the winter and spring quarters of 1942 
The opportune visit of Wendell ^Vlllkle to the campus 
enabled him to inaugurate the course t\ilh a brief, charac 
tenstically stirring appeal 

The College entered upon special ivar training programs 
as soon as contracts could be negotiated and the trainees 
brought to the campus In June, 1942, a non collegiate 
naval training school ivas organized for three groups of 
speaahsts —electricians diesel firemen, and cooks and 
bakers — to which was later added amphibious firemen 
The school ivas housed in Friley Hall nhich svas given the 
time schedule and appointments of a ship The course for 
the electricians and cooks and bakers ivas sixteen iveeks, that 
for the diesel trainees eight r\eeks, and for the amphibious 
firemen five weeks By the closing of the program in De 
cember, 1944, more than tue/ve riiousancf fratf been frametf 
in these various skills 

The College uas one of seven participating in the tram 
ing of young women for nork m the engineering depart 
ment of the Curtiss Wnght airplane corporation loua 
State was assigned 101 young women from thirty four states 
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They lodged and boarded m the Union The course, oE 
college grade, extended through luo terms oE five months 
eadi° (Febmary-December. 1943) 01 the original con 

tingent 90 uere graduated, 6 tvithdreiv before entering upon 
active duty, and the remaining 84 along uitli the some 500 
trained elsewhere met competently a sVilled labor need in 
a hey nar industry Shortly before (September, 1942-April, 
1943) an aircraft machinists’ school had trained a class of 
ti\entynvo specialists 

Due to the delay in determining and formulating the 
principles and procedures in the training of ofTiceis for tlie 
sersices the regular collegiate training programs isere con 
siderably delayed The na\’al collegiate V 12 instruction 
began jul) 1, 1943, nith some eight hundred cadets The 
navy sought basic training in the mam dvMsions of the ser^ 
ice as a foundation for intensive officer training, rsvth but 
tuo technical courses required The lois'a State contingent 
was selected from those uuh engineering preference 

The intent and m the main the practice was to foUoiv 
established academic procedures and traditions Classrooms 
nere free from military regulations and trainees were al 
lowed and encouraged to engage in all forms of student ac 
tivities Two of the trainees were elected president of the 
student body The V 12 s were housed in nomens’ dorm: 
tones until Friley Hall ivas lacated by the special groups 
The program ivas continued through the war into the peace 
lime iSKOTC The natal training programs marked a 
major extension of conformity to the military prescription 
of the land gram act, which had hitherto been associated 
With the army 

training program 

(ASTP) consisted of the students in Vetennary Medicine 



V12 Naval Train ng uni in enginuur ng dur ng even gn 

in wheh Iowa Siale Coll.g. Naval Tram ng Program b.go 

extent than had been true n World W V 12 » groduoted 

July 1943 and ended in June 1946 when the lost V 12 • gmo 

whose induction was liaslened in June 1943 
urgent need The regular curriculum had been augh m 
220 veterinarians by the end of the training in ^ 

They were lodged in fraternity houses and fed 

The mam army unit started class work 
1943 and continued until Man* 194 ^ 

precipitously terminated A limited possible 

Ltinued The army plannem sought as f- “ 
under the conditions to set up regional military 
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m discipline, curriculum, and lumg Courses and activities 
had at least to be rationalized as contributing directly to the 
training o£ officers This objcaivc proved disappointing 
as. by reason of larger training centers, the opportunities for 
commissions were greatly restricted 

An air pilot training program for civilians was started in 
1939 by the department of mechanical engineering and was 
taken over by the new aeronautical department m June, 
1942 To provide more adequate flying facilities, the Ames 
municipal airport was established in April, 1942 In Janu 
ary, 1943 the naval flying service mauguraicd its V 5 flying 
training which continued until July. 1944 

Research and extension were no less concerned with the 
war effort than was resident leaching \Vhilc maintaining 
essential long time projects, the Agricultural Experiment 
Station, handicapped b> the absence of key men m the 
armed services or in special war research, centered its main 
efforts on investigations of direct application to the emer 
gency Typical examples vvere food drying and storage 
projects, more especially the dried egg cooperative research 
under the direction of George F Stewart, tlie emergency 
production and processing of flax and hemp, and the breed 
mg of waxy com as a substitute for tapioca The bettering 
and extending of farm meclianizaiion was stimulated b) 
the labor shortage Studies in marketing finance, and 
consumption were no less significant for the war economy 
The engineering station gave timely assistance to industries 
engaged in war production 

Usable findings of the agricultural station reached the 
farms directly through the highly organized Agricultural Ex 
tension Service To supplement the labors of the county di 
rectors and the home economists m securing the fullest pos 
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sible compliance, thousands of volunteer leaders ivere re 
cruited —one man and uoman for each four square mile 
— 'vho undertook to keep their neighbors informed on 
all phases of the common undertaking Home economists 
emphasized not only the preservation and economical use 
of food, clothing and household equipment and the culti 
\ation of victory gardens but also efficient farm manage 
ment and operation by ivomen as uell Club svork stressed 
informed citizenship and increased direct participation m 
production To these efforts might be attributed an ap 
preciable influence for the complacent report in 1943 that 
‘never before have so few people produced so much food 
Tlie service was no less effectiie in organizing rural com 
munities for war drives and m maintaining morale 

The Engineering Extension Service conducted well at 
tended short courses in safety cniJian defense conservation 
and svar production 

► OUTSIDE FUNDS SUPPLIED 

The regular research programs of iJie stations were sup 
plemented by projects sponsored and financed by outside 
agencies One series — on governmental policies affecting the 
production and distribution of food —was under T \V 
Schultz, head of economics and three colleagues ivith es 
tablished reputations in finance, agncullural policy, and 
consumption economics The findings were listed as Agri 
cuUuxa^ Expenmcni Station projects but vicre not te 
viewed or sponsored by that agency The studies were pub 
Jished by the College Press but again without review nor 
mally carried on by the presidentially appointed manuscript 
committee 

Several of the pamphlets were controversial especially in 
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the Tcalm o£ economic theory hut the all out ittich uis 
centered on Pamplilet No 3 PtttUng Danyng on a lUr 
Fooling by an able and enlhusnstic young research associate 
Osuald IV Brounice Arguments ucre presented sliouing 
the desirabduy of increasing the proiwnion of milk going 
to the nuid milk market The author also concluded that 
die legal resincuons (sponsored by a dairy pressure group) 
i^hich interfered nith the use of oleomargarine ucre not in 
die best interests of the consuming public Additionally 
BiosMilee commented that there was little sctenufic pisli 
fication for some sanitary regulations which he regarded as 
overly lestnciue And on the basis of his study he felt that 
margarine compares fasorably with hniicr hotli in nutri 
live \alue and in palatabiluy and from tlie standpoint of 
tlie consumers pocketbook made an acceptable substitute 
for butter 

Representatives of the main dairy groups moved upon 
the campus with alacrity There was demand not only for 
the official repudiation of tlie document but also for the 
immediate dismissal of those directly responsible — tlie an 
tlior and the editorial committee of the Wartime Farm and 
Food Policy Series A conference with college officials in 
eluding dairy and nutritional specialists led to an agreement 
for a joint committee investigation and report in place of 
such drastic direct action The conclusion hy this committee 
of dairy representatives and staff subject specialists appointed 
by the president was that certain statements were either 
incorrect or susceptible to tnuiuterprexatvon or inadequate 
ly documented as to fact The committee recommended a 
thorough substitute revision Such a revised edition was is 
sued m the spring of 1944 The mam alterations were in 
more balanced emphasis upon the central theme of more 
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economical utilization and more efficient dismbution to 
^ether uith an authontatue documentation on points made 
Meamshile, m September, 1943 Professor Schultz in a 
letter of resignation had causticall) criticized admimstra 
tive policies for the social sciences uith sacillation on Pam 
plilet i\o 5 as onl) one point He predicted that leading 
members of his department r\outd soon follou his example 
in leasing if corrections ivere not speedily made, because 
“Thej cannot stand much longer the uncertainty and the de 
moralizing atmosphere that now exists " On the specific con 
sideration of pressure groups, he asserted \Ve also need to 
recognize at this juncture that throughout the history of the 
institution many faculty members of the lou'a State College 
ha\e not distinguished between the interests of particular 
agricultural groups m the state and the general public in 
terest The failure to have served, first and foremost, the 
general welfare of the state and nation lias quite under 
standably created expectations that the facilities and faculty 
of Iowa State College were primarily here to sene agricul 
ture m ways prescribed by the organized pressure groups in 
agriculture regardless of the effects of what was done upon 
the welfare of the public generally To have this traditional 
relationship challenged has been a severe shock to the ag 
riculiural groups Protests are likely to continue until the 
administration and members of the Iowa State College fac 
ulty can demonstrate that an institution of higlier learning 
such as this has a more important role to perform The 
success of pressure group tactics in accomplishing objectives 
contrary to the general welfare largely arises out of their 
ability to concentrate their pov\er and intimidate an individ 
ual officeholder An orderly procedure for faculty participa 
tion in policy decisions regarding scholarship, research, con 
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ditions of tenure and puUintion ijolicics should he rvorUd 
out at once Tins procedure and the relation of the Presi 
dents office to it should be careftill) txphined to rll >|iecn! 
interest groups hating relations tsith Iona State College 
These heated diarges imolscd a somcuhal confusing in 
termmurc of conUiclmg policies anti personalities Frilc^ 
replied ssith dignified restraint He expressed appreciation 
of Schiiltts sersices and regret at Ins departure Vs to the 
alleged restrictive designs he denied an) intent to limit or 
divide the work ol the department but on the contrary 
gave full assurance oC bis purpose to support and adv'ancc 
Its program of teaching and research m all appropriate 
areas This much publicized controvers) over subsidized 
research involved by no means a clear-cm case of freedom 
to publish But It gave warning of the danger of interference 
by special interest groups and the consequent neccsstt) for a 
responsible and dcfendabic polic) of publication 

► StGNIFlCa.Nt ROIE 

In addition to research in areas of peculiar concern and 
responsibiht) the College was destined to have an essential 
part in the most spectacular and determinate scientific ad 
vance of modem time if not of all time When the crucial 
decision was made to demonstrate the unloosing of nuclear 
energy regardless of costs and consequences the first con 
sideration was to select the scientists and the most strategic 
centers for their experimentation As the historian of the 
saentific contnbution to the war effort James P Baxter has 
declared the requisite for the mobilizing of science for rear 
is first rate saemisis with ample funds and a large meas¬ 
ure of freedom Such was the motivating idea in the so 
called Manhattan Dutnet project and it was a rare mb 
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ute to the standing of the basic work m science at Iowa State 
College that it should have been regarded as meeting this 
test 

In February 1942 Arthur H Compton director of the 
Chicago center ( Metallurgy Laboratory ) asked Frank H 
Speddmg of chemistry to undertake a small project at Iowa 
State This project involved basically the economical 
preparation of pure uranium The method developed at 
the College in what became a major undertaking led to 
the large scale output of the essential metal Further im 
portant services were the economical separation of plu 
tonium and the designing of machines for the production of 
atomic energy 

Speddmg who divided his time between the correlated 
projects at Chicago and Ames secured the services of his 
Iowa State associates Harley L Wilhelm and Iral B Johns 
as assistant directors Dean Gaskill as head of the Industrial 
Science Research Institute handled the exacting adminis 
trative adjustments More than five hundred scientists and 
skilled technicians were employed in the improvised plant 
two small frame buildings on the eastern edge of the main 
campus popularly termed Little Ankeny m comparison 
with a huge war industry a few miles to the south 

So distinguished ivas this contribution to the production 
of the weapon which decisively hastened the end of the ivar 
that the project was awarded the Army Navy E flag -with 
four stars signifying two and a half years of excellence in 
industrial production of a vital war material In addition 
the Ames project ivas mentioned as one of the four out 
standing university atomic bomb projects m the report of 
Secretary of War Stimson 

In the midst of a mobilized campus with a larger mih 
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tary than cmlian enrollment the regular academic program 
^\ent forward \\ith surprisingly small break The teaching 
burden was doubled with the added service curricula and 
the shortage of mstnictors B) the spring of J945 one 
hundred and seventy staff members had been called to ac 
tive duty in various branches of the war effort Their 
campus duties were assumed bj remaining colleagues sui>- 
plemented by such aged and otherwise exempted educators 
as could be secured in a highly competitive market There 
was also a transfer of versatile talents from departments of 
lessened demand to those of congested enrollments 

For all u was a hectic experience of dev ismg and adjust 
mg the varied curricula and time schedules of array navy 
and civilians The service extended continuously around 
the clock whether by standard or naval reckoning with 
no break except for the sabbath Even Thanksgiving and 
Memorial Day saw classes as usual They also served who 
only stood and taught 

Civilian students were very conscious of the obligation 
to do their bits A student war couned was orgamaed in 
1942 and carried on valiantly and vigorously for the dura 
tion It spearheaded collections of paper, scrap and cloth 
mg bond sales and drives for the Red Cross and USO 
TJie council helped to organize Red Cross classes and black 
out demonstrations served in USO centers and canteens 
and worked m college gardens In both work and recrea 
uon the council sought ac all times to maintain civilian 
and military morale As a stimulus to this vital objective 
council and staff encouraged inspirational war lectures 
especially by direct participants and observers and also 
discussion forums w ith free for all jmerchanges Dissentient 
ideas found outlet here as well as m letters to the Student 
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Athletic competition, tor the time being, V.M strength 
ened by the redistribution ot talent which the training pro 
grams occasioned The services, within reasonable limits, 
encouraged participation Eligibility rules were liberalized, 
the government did the recruiting and coaches were free 
to use— within time and travel limitations — whatever skill 
came their uay The drauback in the fluctuating per 
sonnel, as expenenced or potential leitermen came and tvefit 
at short notice But m the mam the College, with its large 
contingents from different regions, fared so uell from the 
contributions of the barracks that its football fortunes came 
from a period of decline into one ot notable successes 

► COEDS IN KEY POSTS 

The shortage of civilian men gave the coeds their day 
of leadership in campus affairs Women boards and staffs 
took over the publications dramatics, and debates, arranged 
for lectures and forums, and managed the social program 
They even ran the adapted Veishca observance 

In spue of multiple schedules military discipline, and 
improvised housing and boarding, campus life m its main 
features persisted with remarkable continuity And m spite of 
the far greater size and length ot the involvement, a blessed 
contrast m the general conditions of living and training m 
the second norld conflict over World \Var I was in the 
freedom from any outbreak of disease such as the influenza 
plague On the contrary, health conditions were remarkably 
good and sickness occasioned no interruption of the pro 
gram at any stage Such a fovorable showing was due m no 
small degree to the advances in nutrition, sanitation, and 
immunization which every modem war has registered over 
the preceding 
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Meanwhile on all fronts and in varied branches of serv 
ice, more than 6,800 former students had been in action and 
more than 350 had given their lives to the national cause 
Such a total and all demanding conflict was destined to 
have far reaching effects upon education as upon all aspects 
of life And upon no other institutions of higher learning 
did this responsibility for rethinking and readjusting come 
with greater force than to the land grant institutions with 
their peculiarly direct public relationships For this repre 
sentative member of the group, the ivar >ears had been by 
no means a period of mere adjustment to the immediate 
emergency Instead, the demands of the crisis had shown 
the need for reappraising values and integrating knowledge 
Each division svas carrying on searching curricular studies 
with a reconsideration of objectives and the means of their 
realization The need for unifying and liberalizing came 
to be generally recognized War methods in instruction and 
testing were found to have permanent significance, especially 
for the impending mass education The central problem of 
the postwar era was recognized to be the training of the 
largest educable number—and most immediately the re 
turning veterans — with adapted curricula, competent staff 
and progressively expanding plant 

In the shadow of the global cataclysm and the continuing 
disruption, it was no less recognized that while the training 
was contributing to the security of an embrangled ii^orJd 
It was at the same time under compulsion to give rational 
exploration and appraisal of the possibilities means and 
conditions of an enduring peace 
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•^HE UNEXAMPLED DEMANDS in size ind adaptation 
confronted American education at tlie close of 
or \Var II by no means caught the institutions unanares 
as has been noted Fact finding e«luations and unending 
iscussion had been going on steadily through the 1920 s 
nd 1930s-the educational phase ot an era of planning 
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\\as the Harvard report on General Education tn a Free So 
ciety Under the direction of its educational editor Benja 
min Fine, The A^eza York Times conducted a crusade for 
the more general requirement of American history for un 
dergraduates as ivell as for a greater emphasis on training for 
citizenship, including curricula of technical institutions 
Land grant institutions, recognizing the large share that 
they would have in the training of veterans and the domi 
nant sphere of technology in the turbulent 'one world," 
gave all the attention that could be taken from their embat 
tied campuses to collegiate ways, more or less as usual ' 
Throughout the war the land grant association gave 
major emphasis to the training and social adjustment of the 
G I's in agriculture, industry, and the public sen ice in the 
postwar economy and society In all this evaluating and 
prospecting there was a recognition of the essential place 
of the general studies, including the humanities, to meet 
the imperative duties of citizenship in the new world order 
As early as 1925 there was a proposal for a division of 
the land grant association that was at first termed “liberal 
arts” but later, "arts and sciences” A committee was con 
tinned from year to year until 1929 when, by reason of the 
“diversity of organization and practices” found by the land 
grant survey, it was felt that a recommendation ivas im 
practicable and the committee was discharged Finally in 
the revised constitution of 1945, a coordinate ‘ division of 
arts and sciences” was specifically authorized Thus the 
pressure of national conditions, as well as a broadened, 
more enlightened conception of education in technology, 
had at long last brought full acceptance of this essential 
responsibility of land grant education 

Iowa State College was early alerted to the call of the 
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was the Harvard report on General Education in a Free So 
ciety Under the direction of its educational editor Benja 
mm Fine The Neio York Times conducted a crusade for 
the more general requirement of American history for un 
dergraduates as ivell as for a greater emphasis on training for 
citizenship including curricula of technical institutions 
Land grant institutions recognizing the large share that 
they ivould have in the training of veterans and the domi 
nant sphere of technology in the turbulent one uorld 
gave all the attention that could be taken from their embat 
tied campuses to collegiate nays more or less as usual 
Throughout the war the land grant association gave 
major emphasis to the training and social adjustment of the 
G I s in agriculctue industry and the public service in the 
post war economy and socitt) In all this evaluating and 
prospecting there was a recognition of the essential place 
of the general studies including the humanities to meet 
the imperative duties of citizenship in the new world order 
As early as 1925 there was a proposal for a division of 
the land grant association that was at first termed liberal 
arts but later arts and sciences A committee i\as con 
tinued from year to year until 1929 uhen by reason of the 
diversity of organization and practices found by the land 
grant survey it uas felt that a recommendation i\as im 
practicable and the committee was discharged Finally in 
the revised constitution of 1945 a coordinate division of 
arts and sciences was specifically authorized Thus the 
pressure of national conditions as well as a broadened 
more enli<^htened conception of education m technology 
had at long last brought full acceptance of this essential 
responsibility of land grant education 

Iowa State College was early alerted to the call of the 
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ne^\ mass education Aside from the general land grant 
survey o£ 1930 in which Mrious staff members had actively 
participated and the president s report on education in 
1939 the College had been the subject of or the instigator of 
special studies and surveys for a decide and i half Pre 
war examples were the studies and publications of the 
council on teaching (1929-1933) the specnl study of the 
extension service and the general administrative state survey 
o£ thcDrooUngs Institution-both in 1933-and the semi 
annual reports to the governor on changes in curriculum 
required by the legislature 1939-1910 During the uar 
the general curriculum committee had given special alien 
lion to the liberalizing of the offerings ot the technical d. 
visions the divisional committees in some cases with stu 
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improvised experimental kitchen of the devoted Mrs. Welch. 
No less impressive at its fiftieth birthday in 1954 was the con¬ 
trast of the forestry department headed by George B. Hart¬ 
man, ’17—the successor to the real father, Gilmour B. 
MacDonald —as compared tvith the original professorship 
of the youthful Hugh Baker. The attainment of the de¬ 
partment was a vindication of the judgment of Pearson over 
that of his doubting board that had sought its discontinu¬ 
ance. The golden anniversary of technical journalism, in 
1955, was another evidence of executive foresight, thanks to 
the progressive building on the modest endowment of John 
Clay by Will Ogilvie, Clifford Gregory, ’10, Frederick W. 
Beckman, Blair Converse, Charles Rogers, and Kenneth 
Marvin, ’23. 

► RCFteCTIONS AT NlNSrr 

Of inclusive interest to the college community was the 
kaleidoscopic view of the dtan^ng scientific and academic 
scene presented at the ninetieth anniversary celebration, 
March 22, 1948. In an overcrowded day were packed greet¬ 
ings from the sister institutions, the governor, and the board 
of education, and understanding tributes to the respective 
divisions by representative alumni. In addition, the formal 
addresses by distinguished specialists surveyed the back¬ 
grounds and present status, and forecast the future needs 
and opportunities of the main lines of tvork of the College. 
Senator Bourke B. Hickenlooper, '21, gave a running sur¬ 
vey of international policies with especial tribute to the 
College’s research in atomic power. 

There ivas altogether too much of past, present, and 
future to be absorbed in one day, but the proceedings ^v’ere 
conveniently and attractively printed for deliberate con- 
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Haney Broun on and off the campus m bibliograplij, and 
sune)s and advice to collegiate libraries and the Library 
oE Congress Theodore L Bancroft Ph D , ’43, folloued 
Snedecor as director of the lalioratory and head of the 
statistical department J C Schilletter, Ph D . ’30. took 
o%er from Madge ifcGlade the big business and public rc 
lations enterprise of director of bousing Dcatli came pre 
maturely to James R Sage the first and conspicuously cap 
able registrar Arthur M Gouan. trained for the statistical 


duties as a mathematician and for those imolvmg state inter 
institutional relations as a holder of degrees from all three 
of them succeeded to the post 

Tlicse years marked rlie passing of leaders iiliose service 
ssent back to tormatise days lo iiliicli iliey had signally con 
tributed They Here also attended by ilie premature loss 
of a distressingly large number of still aclise and liiglils 
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ommel Court ths temporary studertt hous ng protect v/h ch wo* started n 1946 was 
»f II oeeommodot ng peak number* ot the Cenlenn a) Th * o r ibot looks foutheasf 


pated post war needs Itere as elsewlierc the actual response 
of G I s to the educational opportunities offered by their 
bill of rights uas uell nigli overwhelming The steadily 
mounting enrollment which by 1946 1947 exceeded ten 
thousand created a major emergency in liousmg and taxed 
instructional facilities to the limit 

The housing situation was complicated by the large 
proportion of married students The rmm solution i as 
reached by a committee consisting of Mrs McGIade Boyne 
H Platt business manager and Ben W Schaefer physical 
plant superintendent It svas the founding of a village 
north of the mam campus known as Pammel Court con 
sistitvg of tuetal barracks demoumable Uoases c^uonset huts 
and trailers procured largely from rvar surplus This main 
center s as supplemented by barracks for single men m the 
silver city across from the hospital rooms under the east 
stadnini the former military horse barn and a trailer camp 
on the western edge of the city Large units i ere added to 
the Fnley court gro ip in 1950 and 1954 
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Insmictional nccd^ \verc lulijcct lo tlic <imc heroic 
imprtnwuon In 1917 i dozen siilz^nntial luosioo Jnimi. 
ImiUlmss rvere creeled for chss r<xin« and ofHccs - plain 
but serMCcalile and rthtnel> commoiIioiH Six oncstorj 
huts from the former Cisilian Conservation Corps rarnp 
were added to ilicsc for various uses Tor the >car 1919- 
1917 a measure of relief was found by housiuf? and training 
some five hundred freshmen in Fngincering and Scicnic at 
Camp Dod^e north of Dcs Moines The program vvas car 
ried out saiisfacionlj under the dircttorship of ]amcs P 
McKcau of general engmeenn}; and his assistant Mcndell 
H liiagonicr then assistant to the director of the Inelustrnl 
Science Insniiuc Hut it was most forinnate that the pro 
longed institutional decentralization cx]>cntnccd m some 
stales was not necessitated The electrical cnginccrmR 
Innlding the agron<»ny buiUUng and the coinnuKlious 
addition to the science hall helped meet pennanent nceels — 
in part and urdil> \arioiis additions and supplemental 
constructions also liclpcd to ease the cramped and con 
gested conditions 

Tie ph)sical plant —hiiitdings and their equipment — 
has alwa)s been essential to organized learning The 
ambulator) medieval masters and students Iiad to find their 
lofts and the devoted Jog colleges bad to establish llicir 
cabins Even the legendary socratic genius of a Mark Hoj>- 
kins requited its log as a symbol of propinquity and conti 
nuity The eather requiTeinents were elemental the yards 
and campuses of all early institutions indicate simple living 
if not always high thinking But with the library the 
laboratory the shops the varied and complicated conin 
vances of audiovisual presentation the robotistic com 
puting and testing mecJiamsms to the latest refinements - 



Desp fe *ky rocket ng enrollmenti new bw Id ngs on the cornpus n the m d eenfu y yeo 
Were not numerous Those wh eh we e const vcted howeve hod a new look — as 
typ f ed by Elect col Eng neer ng Bv Id ng completed n 1950 


all heated conditioned lighted and sanitated according to 
prevailing standards — tlie demands upon the buildings 
grounds and properties d vision of a mass educational es 
tabhshment seem well nigh insatiable The requirements 
of a tec/?no!og 2 ca! msiitutton are especially costly and exact 
ing (In recent years certain institutions have put around 
fifty millions into their logs within a single quadrennmra ) 
Nonetheless in this atomic age as at any time the prob 
lems relating to the selection organizing and imparting of 
the curricula were the basic and enduring ones After all 
the bricks and mortar even the marble aspects of an 
institution — essential as they may be—are but means to 
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,he ,nslruct,o.«l and research reason tor ex.slcnce as offical 
dom and the public need lo be rtmindcd from tune lo nmc 
In spue ot ilie imptiamc pTofcsstonil dctinmls for nen 
subject matter and the stdl higher snndards tint imcnMficd 
research indicated in nil of the tcrfuiKal disciplines the 
dmmctive trend of the postwar Rent's nns tounrd a rccog 
muon of the renl and essential \aluts of general education 
not only ns an appropriate coordinnic division of lind grant 
education but [or lu essential phcc m ttrijnological train 
mg Even the huninnvtics were no longer to be shrugged 
off as just culiunl stuff 

^ ENDORSE BROADER PROGRAMS 
For this altered emphasis Fnlcy wns n consistent and 
persistent protagonist In comocaiion and fntitlt) addresses 
reports curricular ndjustments and key appointments ns 
dean of Science and tUrougUoiu lus administration lie was 
tirelessly insistent in urging the tmindcd-oiit program “• 
the education of the vvhole person Adnumstntive boards 
key heads and staff members were in genenl agreement, 
and increasingly in specific agreement The differences had 
been and remained more a niaucT of departments than of 
divisions certain general science disciplines were loath to 
go much beyond the clearly supportint^ areas More 
reasoned advance was made in this pivotal problem titan in 
all previous years The curricula m Science became broader 
and more flexible with lessening prescription and a wider 
range of electives With this marked gain the diiision was 
still short of the more advanced land grant programs the 
humanities were not yet accorded rnajor status 

In spite of professional pressure the teclmical divisions 
ungrudgingly found space for general electives or m some 
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cases requirements, beyond the directly supporting subjects 
In accord tvith the standard adopted for all accredited col 
leges, the Veterinary DiMsion, beginning m 1949-1950 re 
quired two years of pre professional college study for en 
trance With a surplus of applicants the division was in a 
position to apply a rigid selective process 

Various teaching devices, some of them groii'ing out of 
uar experiences, uere employed with measurable success 
There were extended trials of large lecture groups and of 
laboratory demonstrations At the other extreme, small 
conference groups ivere allowed to go largely on their own 
Visual instruction found increasing and improving utiliza 
tion The College pioneered in television as it had in radio 
Experimental closed circuit classes uere tried Subjects of 
wide appeal, with especially effective instructors, were pro 
vided for the general audience, with or without credit Lee 
tures on current issues, history, government, literature and 
art i\ere given by specialists — home and imported Some 
of the more experimental undertakings were financed by 
educational foundations 

► ADAPT TO ELECTRONIC ACE 

Electrical engineering and physics provided training for 
electronic experts and speech and technical journalism gave 
special courses in the preparation and presentation of radio 
and television programs All divisions and most departments 
contributed to the technique or content A committee on 
radio and television education representing the main areas 
involved was organized witli Joseph H North, of Enghsli 
and speech, as coordinator Testing programs ivere con 
ducted by a special bureau using the facilities of the most 
perfected computing machines 



No horizon is too brood to be choUenged in the shoring of knowledge lowo Stole Co 
lege geared itself to the television oge In edweotion end os a pioneer In this oreo 
coupled vision with voice wherever pertinent developments were being ynfolded 

Research m all areas uas broadened and systematized 
with empliasis as always upon the current agncultutal and 
industrial conditions Increasing lunds (or the stations 
came from commercial concerns seeking to improse prod 
nets or deielop neu ones, regional interests with special 
problems, and research foundations Follorving the ivar the 
federal government transferred to the College more tlian 
1,400 acres from its ordnance plant at A.nVetiy as a very 
substantial addition to the Agnctiltural Experiment Sta 
tions experimental domain 

Tlie Agricultural and Home Economics Extension Sets 
ice —freed from entangling alliances with agricultural or 
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ganiziiions and utilizing’ the most advanced devices and 
techniques oE communication and demonstration —grew 
steadilj m effective appeal and service 

A dozen depleted farms —a gift to the College by C R 
Musser of Muscatine—were opented through an agneu] 
tural foundation as a unique demonstration of regional re 
babilitation and sound management James J Wallace 
16 served as general manager of the projects 

During and following the nar the conducting of the 
general farm and liome week which had become too large 
and varied to be concentrated in so brief a period was re 
placed by radio discussions and gatherings of special groups 
For both adult and youib groups regular short courses in 
the technical divisions continued increasingly to provide 
special training for a wide and varied range of occupational 
cultural recreational and community welfare interests 
This progressively signihcant branch of instruction was or 
ganized under the directorship of Russell M Vifquain In 
July 1946 the Iowa Farm Economist (1935 1946) and the 
Farm Science Reporter (1940-1946) were combined in the 
informative and attractive fowa Farm Science issued jointly 
by tlie station and the extension service 

Staff members in addition to the burdens of a total 
program expanding at all points faster than the available 
provisions of equipment and personnel were confronted at 
the turbulent uncertain mid century by special hazards 
whether in teaching research extension or as in a consider 
able number of cases combining all three functions It was 
a period of a markedly inflated economy with a prevailing 
high standard of hung Accelerated by the peak income 
of the war years and mounting with the illusory measure of 
values this group of white collared workers witli fixed 
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iiismmion! nmoiM iiclllh) iliimiH i'kI in some n«-> 
miicrnllj suppicmciiica )>> ticnonicnt foiimlmom "mi' 
noi teasiUc Toi MUt imliluliim' Ani nmiidintilc t|> 
prmdi In ncadcmic p.iTil> came liaid 'ntU Ic^ichtot* ac 
founnblc m (.roiiom) forniJititnii 

In ncldjtion to the finmcf*! r«V' of tl>c [)ost ivir tru 
there also t\crc those of frtctloin uni icciirjt^ Tlic ml 
jseriU of the cold mr and the cxj>oscil incince of jti!ner»i%c 
compiracKS prostded the excuse utd opixuiunU) for tc 
actionary p;toups and oppotiuntsi demn,^t>Stjcj to arouse 
I>opular hysteria h) irrcspotnihlc »n tome rases uJioll) fatiri 
rated allestnons a^mst all critics of oltra<()nscnitisin tt» 
home and forcisTi |)olicics Authors artists clcrj,>mcn and 
tcachcn ucre the especial victims of sticli tnaU^t haravtiuetu 
Acidcmic freedom was scriousl) ttuisctilcd lu a couvulcnhlc 
number of tnsutuuom puhhc and private Staff nicinbcrs 
uert accused of communist mcmberslup s^nijiaih) or as 
sociation lionescr remote or tenuous Directories of dan 
gerous objccuonablcs were gratiiiioiisl} compilctl b) some 
svlio could base qualified for prominent inclusion 

In a number of states test lo^ali^ oaths vscrc tetpured 
of tcadiers in puhhc schools and colleges State colleges 
and universities by reason of ihcir public support and sensi 
U\ny to popular pressures s\erc unusually exposed to such 
perils 

Happil) loua colleges were not subjected to the Uts 
tressmg and discrediting dissensions and rtiisrcprcscniatiom 
that these coniroverics involved A hiU to exact the special 
oath from teachers was introduced in the state senate but 
received scant support Tlicre were occasional efforts to 
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twist and contort dissentient and radical ideas especially 
economic, as well as pacifislic convictions, into disloyalty and 
communistic leanings 

A national ofTicial of the Sons of the American Revolu 
tion, after attending a chapter meeting in Ames in which 
the discussion emphasized the enlightened program of civic 
training at the College, delivered a sensational tirade m 
New England in which he charged that a large proportion 
of the staff at Iowa State College were communists As ex 
pected, the deliberate slander was widely publicized A 
challenge from the local officers of the organization to name 
a single staff member of the alleged affiliation was ignored 
and no retraction was made by the spokesman or the society 
which he misrepresented 

Tlie avowed pacifist views of two or tliree members of 
the staff in the post war years met bitter attack and demands 
for removal by veteran and patriotic societies but no evi 
dence of subversive act or intent was presented In fact no 
responsible charge of disloyalty in statement or conduct was 
made against any one connected with the College, although 
the views of a few were highly objectionable to many on 
and off the campus 

► NO CURB OF FREfPOMS 

With all the periodical unrest, clashes of personalities 
and occasional maladjustments through the years it is highly 
significant that in a faculty by no means lacking m strong 
individualists and confirmed opinionists there was not in 
tins or in any previous administration, a single clear cut case 
of abridgment or restraint of the freedom of teaching and 
research The College was thus spared the unfortunate 
notoriety of an investigation by a committee of the A A 
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U P tlianuiiicli in the opinion of T in> 

ptesidcni 'vQ»Ul prefer the mfliciioii of the pIiRtJcs of I R>pt 
In these ^cirs as in the tucntics ami tliirtics atul thirin" 
tlie glohil 1 ar the lexi rises imoUmg mtlisnlutl „nc\“\nccs 
tint came to pubhr aiitntion concerned ehshes of rml 
personalmes and nusundersniidiiigs oter adminisiratixe 
policies and procedures There ssert departnienial dis 
scnsiom oxer headships that a sjstctn of elected chainnen 
might ha\e asoidcd At the same time there ssas a belief 
among influential staff meinljeis and almniii that in his zeal 
for getting on Trilc) s\as at times iiiijiaticnt of the ira 
(litionallj sloiv process of discussion and ronsuhation in 
determining policies and adpisiin?; <li(Tcrenccs He sias 
adept in delegating roiiune iltiaiU hut Ttlurtant in ilic 
transfer or slianng of {>olic) mahing His direct and dc 
cisise action certainly got things done and obtiated the 
slou mutton of drift gradualism anil tiresome procedural 
delays Such forihnglitncss was generally uclcomcd by 
those ulio fatored the particular policy or dceisiun hut at 
the same time other professorial student and aUunm sensi 
biliiics ssere anronicd and comrosersies on and off the 
campus aroused Still more unfortunate uas the fact that 
at times opposition svas aroused for policies ulucli in them 
sehes ncrc generally faiored 

► ACTION OfMANDEO 

Per contra a strong plea m abatement might be made 
it It were thought necessary in the unusual demands for 
immediate and definite action wUidi these years presented 
and in the lach of tlie agencies and usages of a workable 
representatiie government These conditions gave unusual 
incentive and at times certainly a justification for increased 
executive powers A power vacuum existed which a strong 
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execut.^e ccrtam to seek to fill-and tn thts case had 

filled to a notable degree 

With multiplied staff and accelerated 
time general and ditisional faculty meetings - ni.h delibera 
tions and procedures continuing from small ^ ' 

had nartlv by design but more laigel, by default fallen 
liau partly uy “c „ 

into a state of formal passisity The board 
had serred as both an adtisor, and appelant 

added membership and cen.rahrmg tren^ds been mduced^» 

a subordinate rriley lud inherited, had never 

::ist';X:ame-andu.a^^^^ 
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tism and individualism, along \ tir nuarter century 
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f acuity not pressing 
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(unction cffectiiel), there nas the preliminary neeil at tint 
suije (or a tlefinite allocation ana delimitinR oi aiitliority 
uithin ilie state imlituuons from board to stall This dc 
terent to smooth and eficctise functioning was cmphasiicd 
m the periodical sur\ey of state higher education m 1950 
conducted by the dean of educational surveyors George P 
Strayer svith die avnstancc of Atiinir J K.lcm who Ind 
directed the general land-grant sur\cy of 1930 

► BOARD IS TARGET 

This lime ilie adverse crujcism was directed mainly 
against the board itself pointing up m failure to make a 
definite and convenient codification of its statutes and by 
laws and a compilation of administrative decisions on major 
policies as a guide and precedent for future action As a 
further step toward regular and rcsjionsible operation a 
specific allocation of the duties of the different members of 
the finance committee was urged The report recommended 
{uUer cooperation and collaboration between the board and 
the presidents in all policy making The beginning ol 
inter institutional committees was highly commended and 
It was recommended iliat they be extended and regularized 
as a means of more effective cooperation and coordination 
of the programs of instruction and research In research 
ilie alleged dicliotomy between pure and applied was 
vMsely and sensibly reprobated Meanwhile the throng of 
collegians for whom the College primarily existed was mak 
mg adjustment to the new era of higher education 

The tone ami behavior of the post war student body was 
considerably modified for a time by the influx of the G 1 s 
^Var experiences and m nany cases family responsibilities 
lent a serious manner persistent objective and cooperative 
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•ittuude — quite in contrast to die typical undergraduate 
norm As a group the veterans were more studious and in 
die first year or two made a markedly better scholastic show 
mg than the average Many maintained the high plane of 
application and conduct to graduation, but some succumbed 
to traditional collegiate wa^, in relaxed effort and diffused 
interests 

The typical mid century undergraduate was motivated 
between the extremes of serious concern — reasoned or 
emotional — for the state of the nation and the universe on 
the one hand and indulgence m erratic pranks and mob 
demonstrations on tlie other ^Vith modem mass communi 
cation there developed increasingly a nniiorm climate of 
collegian opinion that brought similar attitudes and reac 
tions for all regions There seemed to be a conviction that 
in recreation, dress, and conduct the prevalent trends set by 
a few large institutions, like the Pans fashions had to be 
followed to demonstrate sophistication and to receive a due 
5hare of local and news semce features Thus after 
decently refraining frorn the inane dormitory raids until 
the interest in this particular academic aberration had be 
gun to wane, the halls and houses apparently felt that the 
College would lose cast if its participation were not regis 
tered Veisheathon runs and torch lighting by state and 
national dignitaries were original and unique demonstra 
tions that ivere harmless and supposedly reflected a classical 
appreciation 

The Korean conflict witli the renewal of mobilization 
and the threat of general war was not only unsettling but 
constructively sobering Henry A Wallaces obsenation 
in 1948 that Iowa State College students were not aware of 
what was going on m the world gave perhaps an added spur 
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to efforts alread) being undertaken to make the campus 
commumt) more comersant uith national and uorld affairs 
At the beginning al 1951 the Cardinal Guild endorsed and 
helped to promote a four point program of general in 
formation including the presidents iveekl> column in the 
Dally, discussing topics specially related to student interests 
the opinions of publicists in varied fields in the college lec 
ture course student faculty discussions in the coffee forum 
and informal group discussions sponsored by campus or 
ganizations The Daily published a list of staff members 
who uere available to lead discussions on domestic and 
foreign issues m halls and houses Their competence and 
versatility uere vouched for m confident assurance that tl>c> 
were not onl) masters of their specialties but that their 
training and breadth of interest was such that the) could 
talk freely on almost any subject From the campaign 
of 19 j 0 the board removed the ban on poliiiml addresses 
on the campus and student party leaders suged rival rallies 
with speeches by state and national candidates 

► EVIOEHCES OF MATURITY 
There was a slow but steady advance toward representa 
live democracy as the lullcr implications of student govern 
ment came to be apprecuted Cardinal Guild sought 
valiantly to attain to the realities of politics and administra 
tion b) initiating and carrying out specific projects par 
ticularly those liavmg to do with the mieresis and welfare 
of the students Party programs became more specific and 
meaningful The creation of a student senate seemed to 
the student cuuenry a desirable step in the separation 
o powers The pan hellemc council sought to guide 
their organizations ,mo more secure and constructive poll 
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cies oE finance and Ining A notable departure, in line nith 
a national trend, uas to substitute gracious sersices for the 
inept barbarities of ‘hell ixeek' The ^Vard system con 
tinned to bring a measure of recreation and good cheer as 
did the residence organizations The Pamrael Court com 
munity had its oun particular system of municipal govern 
ment rvhose considerable activities uere esidenced by com 
plaints and controsersies aired in the Daily 

Direct student cooperation uith the administration and 
staff A\as secured by representation on the college councils 
of particular concern to ilieir interests, as SNell as on special 
committees on general institutional undenaXmgs Dm 
sional councils insohed staffstudent cooperation m cur 
riculum making and divisional activities Undoubtediv 
there was a desire to extend these relationships as soon and 
as fully as a reasoned and responsible student opinion made 
feasible Sucli experiences provided realistic training tor 
careers of varied sorts and a basis for understanding 
alumni relations 

The alumni in general were sho»\ing increasing aware 
ness and rational interest in the problems and needs of their 
College Strong national and regional organizations were 
advised and sersiced by the central office directed by a 
uniquely understanding and inspiring executive secretary 
4Vallace E Barron, 28 The Alumnus, and the Netvs of 
Joiva SMe issued by the information service, kept the na 
tionally and worldwide scattered sons and daughters m 
touch with the kaleidoscopic campus scene Inevitably old 
grads had their prejudices extending at times to obsessions 
and phobias — carried over in most cases from undergraduate 
experiences 

Football m these years seldom gave occasion for pre 
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game deraonslralions, which in the Rood old days Ind ihs 
nipied classes, or tor dcslrucliic cdchtaliom While m 
other sports the conference pace was well maintained, llic 
gridiron fortinies after the depinurc of tlic war recruits 
steadily declined to tlie 53-0 cmsliing defeat in by tlie 
Oklahoma Sooners ’ A booster club and a cliange of coacli 
ing staff brought hilt slight .and temporary .allci lation to a 
problem that was to engage the serious attention of the ad 
tnmistraiion and the alumni 

After prolonged and heated discussion, an aluinni 
committee was set up. headed by Kenncili P Wells, '32, svho 
had made a notable record as football coach of the Ames 
high school In early 1017 ii prcsenied a report reviewing 
all aspects o£ the situation and presenting drastic rccom 
mendations To inaugurate the newr day and "deal,” there 
was proposed the strengthening of the present athletic 
council and the football coaching staff, a greater cooperation 
by the academic staff, atliletic scholarships a physical edu 
cation major, and more adequate equipment It sought 
the full benefits permitted by the National Collegiate Atli 
letic Association The report hroughl no sweeping changes 
from the admimsiraiion immediately, but over a period of 
years many of its suggestions were adopted gradually 

► RECOGNIZE ACHIEVEMENT 
The serious concern of a growing number of former 
students extended to the scholastic and research programs 
The annual alumni awards the special recognition medal, 
the Marston medal to alumni engineers of outstanding 
achievement, the senior prize, the Chicago Club merit 
awards and the faculty citations were all a recognition of 
achievement m scholarship and leadership Notable be 
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quests like those of LaVeme Noyes, 72, Came Lane Chap- 
Catt, 80, and Wilfred G Lane '09, and Walter G 
Wells, MO nere all directed to the encouragement and ad 
^ancement of scholarly effort In 1934 the Alumni As 
sociation i\as incorporated to allou the receipt and ad 
ministering of gifts 

As a function of the organization a board of patent 
trustees i\as created to supervise the patenting and licensing 
of the inventions of college investigators To safeguard the 
funds of the Association from being tied up in infringement 
litigations, with the increasing number of such patentable 
findings, m 1938 all of its interests in patents were official!) 
transferred to an Iowa State College Research Foundation 
In addition to insuring (he proper use of the patents and 
remunerating die inventors the College obtained a modest 
addition to its research funds Quincy C Ayres of agri 
cultural engineering, served as executive officer from the 
beginning 

»^ORGANIZED APPEAL 

Most widel) participated in and appropriate in objec 
tives has been the Alumni Achievement Fund By World 
War II something over $100,000 had been raised through 
the association The greatly increased enrollment and the 
great increase of unfinanced projects indicated a pressing 
rreeci for schaftrnffrrpy safesrcfier for and pnidtsh 

mg researdi studies campus memorials and other under 
taking not provided for in the regular support funds The 
inspiriting term ' achievement was added to the intensified 
campaign Following a thorough organization, the first of 
the achievement campaigns was launched in 1951 The 
response withm six years from fewer than three thousand 
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donors of $48,000 to over six and a half thousand giving 
nearly a quarter million i\as an assurance of future possi 
bihties The existence of sudi an expanding fund sug 
gested a gror\ing number of worth) and appropriate under 
taVings that had not been a\adable througli the regular 
channels of financing 

Such an understanding interest in college affairs, and 
response to its needs, was of especial significance at a time 
when increasing numbers of graduates were coming to 
positions of leadership in technology, corporate business, 
the professions, and the public sen ice It "meant some 
thing to be a graduate of Iowa State College,” not only to 
the student but as well to the state and nation and, conse 
quently, to the rating and recognition of tlie College — 
nationally and internationally 



Chapter 7 


A A'a^ional S'ctioot of iS'ciencc 


nPHE LAND GRANT COLLEGES and unnersities isere 
assuredly, as their titles indicated state institutions, but 
m origin, aid, and functioning, they i\ere no less national 
IVhile this relationship became manifestly etident in an age 
of political and social concenintion, it i\as recognized from 
the beginning Daniel Cdit Gilman m an extended article 
in 1867 in the iVorZ/i Amencan Review referred to the nei* 
ventures in higher education as ‘Our National Schools of 
Science,’ as did the bureau of education from this date, and 
^Velch in an address at the Centennial Exposition of 1876 
used the term,' National Industrial Schools ’ 

The unity of the group foreshadowed in the earlier in 
dustnal movement, vvas cemented by the organic and supple 
mental acts as well as by common interests and problems 
The newer colleges based their oiganization and curricula 
upon those of the older institutions, and there was a con 
tinuous exchange of ideas and experiences b> correspondence 


I25I1 
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and inter visuauon ^Vith the shortage of trained scientists 
especially in the techtneal lines Uie interchange of staff mem 
bers uas especially marked imolving at times considerable 
rivalry but m any case disseminating instructional and re 
search talent Thus as noted three of the leading members 
of the first faculty of the College soon found mote promising 
conditions at Cornell while in turn that institiilion pro- 
\ided the foundation of the permanent staff of the engi 
ncering division Throughout the tormatne years tliere 
was especial difficulty in getting and keeping competent 
professors of agriculture 

^ NEED CLEAHING HOUSE 
An oTgannation tor discussing common problems rccom 
mending standards providing a direct contact with national 
departmenu and bureaus and influencing congressional 
legislation was clearly indicated The National Education 
Association i as a neutral tiUyard for yousts between ultra 
individualists like Charles W Eliot and James McCosh and 
the champions of state education But a servicing organiza 
tion of their own was essential for progressive growth of 
the land grant institutions 

From 1871 lo 1887 seven consultative gatherings were 
held five at the instance of the commissioner of agriculture 
and several advised by the commissioner of education With 
the support and blessing of both of these agencies the As 
sociaiion of Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations 
was organized m October 1887 The date coincided with 
the act giving federal aid to experiment stations which the 
spokesmen of the colleges had been seeking for some years 
Seaman Knapp had taken the lead in formulating and pro¬ 
moting bilb for such suppon In l88‘> he drew up a proposal 
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knou-n from its sponsor as the Carpenter Bill \shicii nas 
slightly modified the next year as the Holmes Bill The col 
leges \\ere circularued and the bill nas presented to the con 
mention of 1883 But the plan was objectionable to most of 
the colleges as im oh ing, it tvas felt, a centralization of author 
ity that made the stauons subservient to the commissioner of 
agriculture It w-as consequently superseded by a compromise 
wTitten by Commissioner iVorman J Colraan with the ad 
Mce of spokesmen for the prevailing college sentiment for 
fuller state initiative 

Knapp was a member of the commuiee that formulated 
the plan of permanent organization and Iowa States repre 
sentatues from the beginning were acuve participants m the 
meetings and work of the association At the first meeting 
Chamberlain was on the committee to report a plan for the 
organization and management of expenment stations and of 
that on nominations Speer gave one of the few papers (title 
not indicated) Dunng the early years Curtiss Gillette Pat 
rick Pammel, Osborn, liVeems, and Summers participated 
actively in their respective divisions In 1899 Beardshear 
proposed that the N E A should be informed of the scope 
and mission of the assoaation and he w-as giv en the task the 
following year 

Pearson's connection with the association w-as unique in 
length of serv ice and in influence He held a leading position 
from 1913, when he was made a vice president and chairman 
of the college section, to his retirement from academic life 
For twenty years he w-as a member of the key exeauive com 
mitfee, and chairman for seventeen He was president m 
1924 Durino- the years of his serv ice some of the basic meas 
ures dealin*^ vvith agncultura! education and research were 
enacted, and the committee was actively concerned v\ith all 
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lost cmscs ll.u lit bitUtl lmi„ tnd u„<.roiisli tns tint of 
Icdenl gnnls for cliBincLrins txi«.iiracHl snlions I’crrson s 
li)'’4 presitlciilnl aililrcss on Tlic Gicil Rcsixmstliilitl of 
I md Onnt Inslinilions for iiinl nnllli nml isclhtc np 
pircntly imtlc -i romulcnlilc miprissinn on Ins fcllon ml 
nnvMsU'vioTs 

As a leader of ilic cnginccrni" duision Marsioii sljoucd 
1 breadth of itucrtsl tint inticipiitd htcr trends in ciirnculi 
and methods \s president of the assocntion in 1029 he 
delivered an address on the In^hl) significant tlicinc of \a 
tional Aspects < f I and Gram Colleges 

Otlier members of the staff have comnbiitcd infhi 
entially to their rcspeetisc divisions or sections as niirhanan 
m graduate and station problems and Illiss in extension 
Home economics became mcTcasingly prominent following 
the Piimcll Act and veterinary medicine was admitted as 
a separate division in 1918 and as already noted ares anti 
sciences m 19a4 At the meeting in 1055 ten staff members 
were scheduled participants in tlic program 

Iowa State College has contributed generously to the 
roster of tlie leadership brought together m tins and other 
land grant organizations At least a slozcn land grant presi 
dents and a host of deans tlireciots and V.ey professors iiavc 
earned one or mote degrees at the College 

► NATIONAl POSTS 

Alumni and staff espemlly from the 1890 s have served 
notably m the national service Throughout the relations 
with the Department of AgncuUure have been peculiarly 
prominent The College has provided four secretaries 
James IVilson Henry G Wallace S'? Henry A Wallace 
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10 and Ezra T Benson M S 27 Assistant and under 
secretaries ha\e included such scientists and administrators 
as \EiIiet M Hajs S5 Elmer D Ba// 95 R A Pearson 
George I Christie 03 M L Uilson 07 John H Davis 
28 and Mirvin L McLain 28 Bureau heads have em 
braced all brandies of the Departments expanding inter 
ests as evidenced by such a variety of specialties as 
Charles D Boardman 74 dairying Carleton Ball 90 
plant industry Henry C Taylor 96 agricultural economics 
Clyde ■\Varbnrion 02 firm management and Thomas 
H MacDonald 04 roads Research ivorkers from Ames 
^\ouId fill a substantial directory 

Other departments of the home and foreign service were 
by no means shunned For instance Royal MeeXer 98 
served as head of die Bureau of Labor Statistics 1913 1920 
In the land grant survey of 1930 conducted by the office of 
education C H Brown was largely responsible for the 
analysis and recommendations on libraries Buchanan con 
tributcd extensively to the findings on graduate work Mar 
ston advised on engineering Stange on veterinary medicine 
and Herbert M Hamlm on vocational education Barton 
Morgan and other members of vocational education did re 
search for the federal advisory committee on education in 
1939 

With the vast expansion and centralization of public 
services and regulations in the modern ivar era the services 
on and off the campus hare increased many fold In both 
stages of the world struggle the enlistment of plant and 
talent was total In the no less pressing war on depression 
the College —with alumni m charge of the most burdened 
Agricultural Department and more and more of the staff 
conscripted for advisory or acuon programs —might truly 
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be said to have been a focal point of the recovery program 
The proper role of the land grant college in federal state 
relationships m agriculture as an objective fact firalmg and 
disseminating agency teas clearly set forth in 1038 in the 
report of a committee headed by John A Veig of history and 
government In the post World War II years with the hope 
and cHort for a peaceful world the more constructive and 
enduring of these national services Here given fuller and 
more systematic establishment 

The requirement q( miUiaty science and tactics in the 
organic act noiv came to full and complete stature in a de 
partment in uhich distinct curricula m military science 
naial science and air science ucrc presided involving the 
securing o£ basic training temporary reserve status or a 
permanent career The department was administered in 
the Science Division by Dean GasVill v\ho after two years as 
chief scientist m the research and development department 
of the U S Army in Washington became a brigadier gen 
eral m the reserves The grueling Korean struggle brought 
startling reahiation of the need for continuous and progres 
sive training The presence of a considerable number of 
reserve officers on the staff lent further support and em 
phasis to this branch of land grant education 

Education of the returning veterans in numbers greatly 
exceeding expectations necessitated major expansions in 
staff and plant In basic subjects such expedients as early 
morning and evening classes were resorted to The costs 
were tremendous and here as elseivhcre differences arose 
mer the basis of compensation which m some cases led to 
prolonged negotiations in teaching adjustments Precedents 
for subsidiied education on such a scale were wholly lacl^mg 
In the varied areas of research appropriate to the Col 
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lege, cooperation and collaboration uith national agencies 
have been no less djnamic and progressive In addition to 
the regular program of the Agrictilctrral Experiraent Sta 
tion, which has had continuous expansion in size and variety 
special joint research enterprises have been conducted on 
the campus or in the immediate vicinity Some three dozen 
resident collaborators with the experiment station and the 
veterinary institute were engaged m research on regional 
problems or the regional aspects of national studies In 
the regional distribution by the U S Department of Agn 
culture of centers of special research a swine laboratory was 
located southwest of the campus Such an establishment 
seemed especially appropriate in view of the histone achieve 
ment that had been made a half century before m the hog 
cholera research station on the river near Ames in the 
eradication of that devastating plague Equally appropriate 
seemed the selection in 1956 of the college area for the 
integrating animal disease laboratory, with construction to 
start in the Centennial jear 

► SEEK NIGHT BROADCASTING 

The expanding services to listeners over WOI fostered 
diligent efforts to obtain pemiission from the Federal Com 
raunications Commission for night time broadcasting Op 
position from a commeraal station m another state operating 
on the same wave length hlocVed this move however, so 
WOI FM was added as the evening outlet Even more 
problems arose in 1950 with the pioneer venture in educa 
tional television With great foresight the College had 
applied for TV license before a freeze on channel allo¬ 
cations was imposed and as a result WOI T\' was not only 
the first television station m central Iowa but also the only 
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station on regular channels trom February il 1350 until 
the freeze was lilted and the dm o£ Des Momes outlets 
came onto the air April 25 1954 

Station management at WOITV itas confronted ivith a 
policy decision before tahing to the air should operations 
be confined strictly to local educational telecasts or should 
heed be given to the clamor for network television by the 
central loua viewing audience — as a service function ? 

A combination of educational programs and popular enter 
nmmeni the public desired ~m good taste —was the con 
elusion The use of national network programs necessitated 
the carrying of commercial advertising in order to cover 
the heavy costs With all major networks eager to beam 
through the only outlet to the central Iowa audience the 
station ivas able to pick and choose from the best of all the 
offerings in balance and good taste As had been its an 
nounced policy 01 TV dropped individual network af 
filiations as soon as the networks regular commercial out 
let began operations in Dcs Moines Whatever the eco 
nomic aspects the educational and cultural possibilities 
attracted uide interest and cooperation from other institu 
tions engaged in similar ventures from foundations and 
from scrsicing agencies such as the office of education 

►ATOMIC REStARCH CONTINUED 
H) fir the most original and elaborate of the postuar 
natioml establishments at the College was the Institute for 
Atomic RcscatcU TIk Botwl ot Education felt that the 
select staff should be Jield together and that the uork svhich 
it Ind dom. so cfTeciittly for the exigencies of uar iiiiglit 
be cnmiuucd more deliberately for peacetime services In 
connection uuh these insestigiuons the Institute might 
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tram much needed scientists in areas of the ph)sial and 
bioIo'Tical disciplines related to atomic energy roug 

out the serrice iiould be available tor call by the govern 
inent for its special projects This research iias to provide 
the rmior portion of the in\ohements 

The ba^ground and organization of the Institute fit e 
admirably into the plans of the federal Enej. Com 

mission For their purposes there tvas 
the Institute the Ames Laboratory of the U S A omic 
Energy Commission In the area of the 
btiildmgs the commission constructed on erne 
metallurgy building ^ 

and a commodious olfice stuoy northsiest 

addition a synchrotron tsas located ^ 
of the campus At the „ rapph^l-E the 

physics laboratories nere adapted FF 

development e„,e„« the preparation of 

the separation of rare e nations of the civilian 

some of the Bndings of the laboratory 

uses of nuclear poue j^rahlp oortions have been 

are subject to classification College has been one 

available for publication on 

ol nine educational yy ..helm continued 

tones have been place P ^^.sted by technical 

as director and associate projects 

specialists from departments >” .n^olvcmcnts brouglit 

The ever extending oE die College 

a steady demand for ,7 previously been under 

abroad Such participa special organizations and 

taken under the sponsorship of special rgn 
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ioundawm In IMi and 1924 W H Stevenson served ns 
a delegate to the International Institute of Agrrculture at 
Rome*^ In 1927-1928 "Linclstrom sune>cd Uologvcal 
and agricultural of European uni\ersities for the 

Rockefeller Foundation He uas also a visiting professor 
at the University of Colombia in 1945 In 1929 Davidson 
served as expert on the mechanization of farming for the 
American committee on colonization m Russia For tuo 
steadily worsening years 1947—1949, he sought to render 
the same service in China From 1930 Buchanan had a 
leading role in the bacteriology section of the International 
Association of Microbiology In 1949 he nas a University 
of Chicago professor at the University of Frankfurt and the 
following year served on a commission to survey the possi 
biUties of technical aid to South America For the Food 
Foundation he helped to appraise the agricultural college 
of the American Universuy at Beirut, of which Sam Edge 
comb Pli D , 36, was dean 

Other notable services sponsored by the native countries 
or by foundations vsere lectures by jay L Lush on animal 
husbandry, delivered in Latin America, Scandinavia, the 
British Isles and India during and follow mg IVorld AVar 
II Rockefeller Foundation projects in animal husbandry 
and agricultural engineering v\cre conducted by L N Hazel 

and N H Curry, respectively m Colombia and surveys 
under the same sponsorship were made by the statistical 
laboratory in Colombia and Crete C S Reddy, of agron 
omy, served z.% vvsvtmg lecturer rn the University of the 
Philippines as later did John B McClelland of vocational 
education Gerhard Tinlncr, econometrics, lectured ex 
tendedly m England and on the Continent 

Fulbtiglu grants and leaureships were awarded Eliza 
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belh Ho>t and Edna Douglas both of econonucs m Gua.e 
mala and Nonta,, tespecmelj. Fred W Lorch of Engl^ 
■n German,. L Jte,er Jones, of setermar, Phatmacol^ 
and Andreu L ^tcComb, of forestry, both tn D™ 

KtrUtam. of so.U, tn Belgtum. Paul F Sharp, of h.stor, m 
Austtaha. Leonard Fe.nbetg of Engltsh, tn Ceflon and 
Herman J Stoeser. of meehan.cal engmeerrng, m To he, 

sened on commissions o resettlement 

tee to suney produettte poss.b.ht- -d^he^r«e.tl 

problem for the Arab refugee ,, jndia Frank 

conditions and needs ofagnwlu 

F Riecken, of agronom,, lent li 

country by a three months soi sim^^ Malone, of agn 
guay for a fise months surrey 'W'ale 

cultural economic, rvas releas or j education 

and England Barton '"ragua. Jame 

adrised on the agricultural Chile, and Leter 

J Wallace, on a^—^^^Xre hts expenence tn soil 
E Clapp s'-as called to 

consen’ation rpneral Douglas Mac 

At the persona. 7“;:;, of ^ nattona. 

Arthur, C H Broun adrised ^ 

Japanese library G ^ 7"',, Geoffrey Shepherd, 

OeX"Br: on ihc rehahi.ilation of food prodiic 



Thff bovnd$ ef res9areh are not determined by s^o^e Ime* 
nor even fay national boundaries As pan of its ded cot on 
to serv ce to OB'" culture in 1946 the College in toted the 
Tropical Research Center ot Ant gua Cuoiemalo From its 
f nd ngs there the College hoped to serve its home stote 
and the nation by develop ng improved crosses of corn 
wh (e at the some t me tncreosmg the native product on 
as a pract cal demonstration of the good neighbor' policy 
In 1954 the Center was transferred to the U S Fore gn 
Agricultural Service 

plant in the region of iw probable origin or at ]ea5t earjier 
habitat with the aims of developing inapro^ed crosses for 
the Corn Belt and increasing the native production Irving 
E Meihus 06 and Geoige Goodman both of botanj' 
directed the organization In IQaS the established center 
was turned over to the Guatemalan expenment station 
The venture was thus not only a valuable scientific projea 
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imoUing a product oE Mtal concern to the constituency o£ 
die College but it also imolsed a practical demoastration 
of the good neighbor policy 

Due largely to prosisiom b> the national government 
and foundations for interchanges and aid to refugee scholars 
an increasing number of distinguished foreign professors 
have enriched the instructional and research programs by 
special lectures the offering of courses and consultations 
The number of foreign students both undergraduate and 
graduate involving a great diversity of nationalities lias re 
maincd fairly steady The mam interest has been in agri 
culture and engineering Delegations of top rank foreign 
visitors have been enteruined on the campus from time to 
time Typical examples are the members of the Japanese 
Diet in I9al and (he much pubbeued tour of Russian agri 
cuUunsts in IOj? 

► STUOtNtS follow WORIP tVSNTS 
Por their part Iowa State College students liave become 
increasingly intemaiionally conscious Military service 
around the globe die populanzing and facilitating of for 
eign travel and the opporiuniiies for commercial and diplo¬ 
matic service abroad have all coninbuied to this growing 
awareness An influential group has studied under Ful 
bnglit and olher exchange programs In 195a Edgar 
Timm a graduate m chemical technology rvas appointed 
one of the four Rhodes scholars trom the five-sratc distnct 
In spue of the exacting foreign language tequrrement the 
inter-department prograim ,n foreign trade and sets ice- 
under the chairmanship of Alfred P Kehlenbccl. head of 
modem language-hare had a continuing if necessanls 

seller r1f>m;anrl ' 
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In national otgan.zat.om general and proEess.onal the 
Stan has prottded top leadersh.p tn all of tts major area 
and has Lmcd man’; snpenor a,sards An> attempt 

mere ennmerat.on of offices held and o ' 

ctatlons ncnld tnetttabl, he 

Bttt tn an tnclnstse steu. comprehend,ng » > “jJ 

interests of the College, " "“I’ Pearson and 

that Beardshear was presiden rnnt Colleces 

Marston headed the Assocatton of * 

1 r'timan of orsanjc chemistry, >veiK 
and Un.ters.ttes ^.Im 

man.ofbacterio ogi, Nattonal Aademy of 

Institute, hate hcen elec among all lovers 

Sciences, and that tip and „n,cs from their most 

of books and of the learning that come h ,etl 

ellectite use, Charles Hart e, Broun has been „ 

as the nation’s "Mr „pns, nouble national 

In addition to annitersat, p pJ jack 

gatherings hate contened on t e P 

of metropolitan . paduate schools of 

most repreentatite o agncultutal college 

agriculture,” sponsor of Agriculture, ua, held 

association and the Country I.ife 

at the College -Th appreciative hotls 

Association, in 1936, t .mnii il 

in the Agncultural [or Engineering rdiuatum 

meeting of of the combined tan, pus 

brought an ettecti 

resources adsances and adjustments, tlicrc 

In the midst o jjdnunistration, in 195^, when 

s\as an automatic c j.gjjyement His term w.is tilt 

Fnley reached^ t College, sMth the dcansliij) and 
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vice presidency lie had had a contmuous ser\ ice oE a score of 
Stressful years Coming in the latter stage of the depression, 
he had served through the global,' cold " and Korean Strug 
gles The economy had passed from restricted to full pro¬ 
duction, and from deflation to inflation Politically ibe 
years had seen changes in party control and in the conse¬ 
quent philosophies and practices of government The 
realities of mass education had tned academic theories and 
practices to the extreme Such turbulent and uncertain 
times inevitably brought sudden and brusque interruption 
to the orderly course of collegiate planning and functioning, 
and played Ua\oc V’lisK budgetary estimates 

In spue of the insecunty of the social order and, at umes, 
the instability of the campus scene due to conflicting per 
sonalities and misunderstandings over policies and proce 
duTCS these years had brought achievements unprecedented 
in the life of the College Changes and advances going on 
for a generation vvere finding measurable fulfillment The 
vtfhole institution had raised its sights In organization, 
program and service to state and nation, Iov\a State College 
had truly come of age Along uith new and continuing 
problems, the succeeding administration would find a lead 
ing land-grant institution with modernized plant, distin 
guished staff, and national and international standing 

SEEK NOMINATIONS 

The selection of the new president marked a decided 
trend toward representative processes An alnmm com 
mittec was invited to submit names, and. in still greater 
contrast to past practices, the taculty was requested to elect 
an advisory committee with representatron from the di£ 
ferent divisions This committee urged stag members to 
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mike suggestions is to the type of md.v.dual desired and to 
recommend possible candidates on or off the campus 
The submission of over two hundred names indicated he 
extent and variety of the interest Dean Gaskill was th 
only avowed candidate at the College Again contrary m 
previous elections there was an absence of persona rwal 
Ls and divisional jealousies but rather an ^"-1 to 
to seek the best interest of the College as a whole It v as 

evident that board aliimn, “‘I '■"' ttouat W 

cere endeavor to secure a leader who could most dj 
carry forward the full land grant idea for an Iowa 

""TfeXtmn Announced in November .952 gave^a 

full justification to the PTchoice He 

president elect was y" ^ to any special fac 

did not represent and was ° and assurance of 

non group or interest As alumnus to 

understanding and adaptability 

become a permanent head o t e o g Carolina 

James Harold H-Ho" - “ and re 

who entered Iowa State ° ® , jggj He subse 

ceived a B S in animal h-bandiy m 1® 
j S at Wisconsin ana an oc 

qnently earned an h Greene 

due After service of thr „,^al husbandry staff at 

County Iowa he ha jmn^ j^s„tant professor to professor 
Purdue where he rme Carolina 

rne^^ eTnl^fhusbandry department 

State College to head 

and m 1948 =dv-c^ ^3) was a native 

tural division M" ” prior to 

of Story Cud"'!' j homecoming 

July 1953 thus markea a 



Pres dent Jorties H H Itan shsuldered respons bll lies in July 1953 os 
the frsl alumnus la become full fledged head af the College Under 
h s gvi donte lov<o Stole ol the Centeno ot wos look ng forward to 
its second one hundred yec $ 
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The nm executives idea and aims as set forth m his 
first convocation address and in special group m ° 
showed a clear and realistic understanding of ihe Coll^ 
place and responsihihty in this crucial era of higher edu^ 
tion As an understanding alumnns he ivas ^ 

heritage and traditions of the ,ea« But at the same ume 
he recognized the obligations to 
wide advances and-where essent.al-M 
With full appreciation of the imph^tions of land^ 
eduoition he sought to meet the challenge 
of mass enrollment without lowering the standards 

siruction and research 

teamwork PHIIOSOPHY 

c til** land CTant mission compre 

Hiltons broad \iew training m the 

hended not only the t lor ^ p, 3 „ of the 

technical branches bu „^„o„al competence and 

general studies ‘B „bjeclives of a popularly 

social aw-areness To realize j consolidation 

based and purposed ‘ t|,c°fullest cooperation 

and complexity he points on the 

with a high depee ^ „„aer 

campus was essential ^ 

standing support ot a ceorgamzations were im 

Forthright housing program went for 

mediately entered po „„,ts for married stu 

ward in added ha s addition to the Library 

dents Tlie budding were vigorously pressed 

and a general progressively extended to provide 

The Memoria center of campus life With all 

supplemental adjustments executive faith and 

the pressure ot emcifa i 
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creative imagination vi«oned also an assembly, exhibition, 
and recreational center to be prouded by donors nilh ample 
means and broad interests 

Administrative changes iiere m line nith the most ap¬ 
proved advanced academic practices The oiTice of provost 
was created to have supervision of cumailum making and 
teaching personnel James H Jensen was chosen for this 
position —a specialist in plant pathology with wide ad 
rainistrative experience and understanding The obso 
lescent junior deanship was abolished and a general oflice 
of student affairs vvas organued and conducted by the former 
dean M D Helser, until his death His assistant, Millard 
R K.ratochviI took over the exacting office The work of 
the office of information service was extended and systema 
tized a weekly newsletter kept the staff informed of college 
developments while the) were going on The college 
calendar vvas rearranged to provide quarters of equal length 
and an earlier commencement date, beginning with the first 
year of the second century of operation Student rules and 
regulations were collected revised and clarified in an at 
tractive booklet and a handbook of what every faculty 
member should know about the institution was carefully 
compiled The approaching Centennial stimulated an m 
stuutional consciousness that led at long last, to a system 
atic effort to collect and organize the archives and other 
available records Mrs Dorothy Kehlenbeck the curator, 
proved to have rare skill in combining the essential requi 
sites of this exacting branch o£ lihrananship discrimination 
m organizing and classifying materials-extending from 
the formal to the fugitive and m understanding aid to 
numerous and varied users of the collection 

Department adjusiroenis were made m line with new 
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emphases and needs Industrial management, as a training 
lor business and indiisti,. iias separated from ^"0™“ 
The department o£ religious education ivhich had 
launched in 1922 as a school o£ religion under the sponso 
ship o£ carious coopemting denominations, then made a 
department o£ the Science Diiision in 1936 iias joined ^th 
historj and goiernment as a philosophy section The direc 
non o£ religious life and the college chaplaincy u « h h d 
been tested in the head of the department iiere trans ™d 
to a director in the office of student affairs A 
professorship, administered m the history epar 

strjrrctnt " 

rrnd —— 

to essay this embracing integration 

FACULTY COUNCIl functions 

ministration, a lon^ ton ,054 of a representative 

nas tahen by o^mm" chalanship of 

faculty council Und by his 

Norman Graebner, histoty.^^^^^^ instructively to ex 

successors it procee ^^bing 

press faculty opinion and h ^j_^_^ber of Commerce 

The cooperation of * ^be location 

with the College authoriue ^ny 

of the federal animal labo^ocy^rted^ 

campus understanding showed the 

traffic problem a so -ment 

same effort at mutual ape .nstniction lias 

In instructional advance. 
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insutured as a clearing center for the collecting and trjing 
of nets methods and dertccs The testing bureau nas 
broadened to a student cminsclmg service and high scholar 
ship lias recognized hy the issuing of deans lists A 
bronsing library in the Union under the direction of 
Frederica SliattucV tias a stimulus to broadened oiitlooh 
by the purposeful use of spare time 

Under grants from the AUtrom Achievement Fund dis 
anguished professorships uere established The initial 
selections announced at commencement in 19aG were Earl 
O Head'y of agricultural economics an authority in econo¬ 
metrics at Ciiarles F Curtiss distingujslied professor of 
agnculture and Glenn Murphy head of theoretical and 
applied mechanics and adviser to the atomic insiitiite as 
Anson Marston distinguished professor of engineering The 
follouing year divisional chairs were completed uitli (he 
selection of Lydia V Swanson of child development to 
the Mary B Welch professorship tor home economics 
Frank H Speddmg of atomic Tc»eatch for the science dis 
unction and Frank k Ramsey of veterinary pathology to 
the Clarence H CovauU chair for veterinary medicine At 
the same tune AN allace L Cassell of electrical engineering 
was chosen for the second Marston professorship and Jay L 
Lush of animal breeding was named for the second Curtiss 
distmcuon 

From the first the new president showed a sympathetic 
and undevstaniling imnest in student participation and 
self eapicsslon But at the same time he recognued that 
freedom of action msolsed responsible behavior A student 
not folio,ling an unexpected football victory in the fall of 
19o3 lias adjusted uiihout sesere penalties in the belief 
and iiith the understanding that no such violent demonstra 
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t.ons «ould be rcpcitctl But follotung a donnitor, raid 
and desmicme depredations on other ‘ 

the spring of 1956. iiliieh representatives of the Guild sough 
to prevent, the leaders were promptly ^ 

mg protests from influential quarters met with a determined 
stanS for the main.enanee of law and order rega ding the 

justice of which there -’■'^‘'-“r^r'^irrirtu 
A signal honor was accorded ' ^ 

into the Centennial ye^r, in Jam Universities a 

admitted to the Association „ns of na 

membership accorded only to t lose^i 
tional prominence wltli a sottn P 

fields of scholarship and teaching V 

tutions had attained tins distinction since AA 

founded in 1900 tullv appreciative of 

All tn all, the -'-‘>7'"tic understanding of 
past achievements possibilities was a most 

present demands and director of the 

appropriate and auspici 
destinies of Iowa State College at 


tury 



Chapter 8 
Reirospcct and Pro^pec^ 


A CENTENNIAL OBSERVANCE is an oppoitnne tnnt 
for recrospective appraisals and for estimates at 
least of prospective trends A superficial view may see no 
pertinent connection between the open prairie outpost and 
the modem metropolis of learning A farmhouse a few out 
buildings and a single college hall have become a physical 
plant valued at approximately 50 million dollars The origi 
nal college farm oE 648 acres has become a campus o£ 460 
acres plus more than 6000 acres of research and demon, 
siration at Ames and throughout the state A handful of 


professors a matron and a farm superintendent liave be 
come a faculty of approximately 1 000 with hundreds of 
clerical technical and maintenance helpers 

But ivith all the profound and spectacular changes and 
itansformations in size organization and program of the 
most dynamic of centuries the basic problems have per 
sisted Hence the mam consideration of this over all survey 


12741 
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IS not priminly the growth m stte and form but «*er the 
fulfillment, am.d the changmg condmons of the motivating 

“'“as regards evtent of service, Iowa State College has 

shared generously in the mid century 

nh.ch have boosted the nation’s total from less than a qua 

ter million at the turn of the century up “ 

at the Centennial year, mth predictions 

1970 For the College with student popu a i 

thousand, conservatise estimates have P-'f “ f/;”” 

to thirteen thousand by 1965, un css ' 

are imposed or unforeseen “"“"8""“ “ beyond 

rigid tests for *“P"‘°”^|';;f/ 3 ' 3 ^ee'rnfication would seem 
the prevailing standard of th system 

eont^ry to the aim and , Jas by 

After all, the problem of siz address to the 

no means peculiar to the mid century 
N E A in 1900, several 

effectiveness of ™ ,l,e land grant association 

hundred graduates In referred to the 

meeting, a P-"-^ _;8;;;™;;;”UTment Big colleges and 

■alarming ’increase in collcg 

universities have consideration has been and 

social institutions collegiate throng was seek 

will continue to '>7'''’;" “e of ” 

mg the most >' “\cing adequately met 

whether their needs ccpresentative in area 

The large ,11 regions and states and in 

truly national ^P^jc^is from all continents 
ternational with ^ economic and social democmey 

In tradition and p socially and m leadership 

has persisted J^mrers If sport convertibles 

m college enterprises witn 
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have been the large proportion who earned their way m 
whole or part Thus in 1942 there was no special surprise 
or comment on the fact that tlie president o£ the student 
body earned Ins board m a second class restaurant and the 
Veishea queen was employed on a cafeteria line 

Steadily mountint? costs of higher education have 
brought proposals that in state as in private institutions 
fees be increased to bear a substantial portion of the added 
burden In an inflated economy certain upward adjust 
ments are inevitable But fairly to mamtam the inherent 
economic opportunity a considerable gap in cost should be 
maintained betueen the land grant and the private colleges 
Superior attainment may be rewarded by scholarships and 
loans can to a certain extent supplement self help for other 
worthy but needy students Although such aid has not kept 
pace with the real need undoubtedly the proportion of the 
youth of Iowa to whom this training is available is much 
larger thin in the average state 

► DEMOCRACY PRACTICED 

There has been no distinction or discrimination of race 
or CTCcd in admission or in participation m any of the 
scliolastic or extracurricular programs Occasional at 
tempts of fanatical agitators — usually from the outside — 
to unearth discrinitnations in civil rights have been quite 
futile aside from baseless rumors 

Hb all the highly colored stones of college pranks and 
disordetl, conduct tclated b) old grads and the untoward 
orciirrtnccs tint from time to lime capture the headlines 
die gtncnl tone ot die student body tlirougli the years has 
been relatirely serious and purposeful Inevitably a cev 
la.ii minibtr enroll ,ust to go to college to trl the social 
ihrilli and/or to indulge m favored activities Hut the 
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number of cureer conrcous te alnays been Ingh Sohd 
foundanon and technical cou..es have not encouraged thop 

'’■""vnl^aUrabout studies and college hie 
scholalip has aliia; been highly valued, il not as gener 
ally or thoroughly cultivated as could be wished B> th 
ve^ incliisisencss of mass education the -rves of bo* 

indulgence and attainment fl™!:! 

range Entrance by certification has reflecte 
.ions of mass education a. the secondary ^ 

, , I 1 ' 'The modern high sen 

rac) s high school The ascr 

victim o£ Its multiple purpos '^mahzed p escrip 

to all taxpayers From the old ° rtem .L mod 

tions intended for the few who ^ elastic 

ern public educational spirit las j activities 

program of Senetal.^d 

that rise to and sometimes ^fferins of the 

the case of the smaller all 

least expensive and easiest com ^ ^ 

that the district traffic ,,ave lacked both 

preparation too many “ „[ effective study 

a mastery of foundation J 

melhods and habits prevailing praejees 

But in spite of the sy sehool teachers 

there always have been provided a modicum 

who have found receptive secured prizes and 

of superior students w lo n capacity and foundation 

scholarships but have s lou Honors Day and honor 

for higher learning m a re number of the saving 

society awards attest The symbolic keys 

remnant come to Iowa proudly and confidently 

pros and badges to an increasing degree 

as the letters of athiei y 
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have been accorded no less respect by the student body 
But most happ.ly, the mo hues ot achievement ate by no 
means always in conflict To an increasing extent, high 
scholarship is being associated with leadership in varied 
branches of activities — including athletics 'The modern 
objective IS neither skill in amassing grades or m breaking 
pliysical records in themselves, but rather m developing the 
all around person — the sound mind in good physique 
along ivith social anareness 

► RELATED INTERESTS 

The term * aciivuies has covered a multitude of salu 
tary and helpful undertakings as ivell as over emphasized 
and at times perverted enterprises The negative aspects 
probably have been given most attention by reason of their 
dwiurbmg influence Thus Woodrow Wilson contrasted 
the appeal of the side shoivs iiith that of the ' mam tent,’ 
and Jacob Schurman referred sardonically to the regular 
studies as passivities” In the laige and laned offerings 
of Iona State College, the so<alled ' activities have often 
related and iniermingled iiith the regular scholastic pro 
gram In its varied enterprises student journalism has 
giien practical application of theories, including business 
management running to sizable investments Shop and 
laboratory exhibits in Veishea and other displays have in 
solved skilled techniques in preparation and operation 
Debating has provided a direct training not only for future 
lawyers and legislators, but also for all who have had oc 
casion to prepare, organize, and defend a case or cause 
Dramatics and pageantry have led to professions for a few 
islule providing aiiranive pastunes for many others Ath 
letics of both the inter and intra brands have served as in 
dispensable laboratories for majors m physical education 
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Athletics st,„d ap,rt among college aemmes m em^a 
sts and consequent!) as a problem-nUh football the colleg 
spott par eJcMence and tn the 

Robert Hutchins contra bonus mores „„mercial 

of this sport uas led at times to - P-^” 
ization professiomlism and ga . 

regional cleanups Inse been only 
soLion seems to be a deglamorizing that P- 

ticular sport in its proper P^P^signifies is 
Big time football mth a j,,. _or the bowl 

demonstrably a sport ''“"scholastic or professional rat 

No institution has suffered in j football ranking 

mg by failing to make pressures has 

Fortunately Iowa State Co ^ ,^ 3 „s always on a 

kept Its efforts at fieldmj, P 
high plane of opention 

..maturity in "'”*J'°"^^^heimaginanlycon 

The curve of shows marked ups and downs 

ceived curve of social span subject m 

with a gradual upward ° ,,0 reversions Whether 

rermirrently to sudden an effective social control ur 

the tmprovements /"“nfuphed outlets for surplus 

bane conformity and me superior moral 

physical and emotional ene^ „„sideration At any 
convictions might merr ^ gone largely into 

rate the cruder -ler depmvmes^^^^^ 

hmbo Barbarian harm fraternity 

the waning of class oya considerable part by con 

initiations have ^umty whether due to a more 

structive services to the ^ „.f,ivate better public re 

brotherly sptnt “ entered into the amendment 

lations NO doubt both have 
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One alwaj? Iiwinitt m prorliim tlic arTi\-nl ol i fuU> 
ciMlizcd ninpiis dne to |>ctio<1ui! rotrsiom to mnbrenU 
of mob \Jolciicc with <!csiruciion ninl dtsccntion of proj>- 
crt> snndilou^ pniKts nnd jKrticrs Innqins^ m cfTiR> uibi 
and noiniK •»m\ ibc ]>ctcjmn\ probVem of cbcaitt^R 

in cMmmaimns Usinll) t cimip'inuNtlj fcs% brni" dm 
duciedit upon tin. wbolt sivulcnt l«x\^ and ibc cntjrt inui 
tuimn It nniifilc tbit of htc at the CoUc%,c sufli hule<< 
distnrbincci ln\c been spcatlicaded 1)> iindcrchtsmcit from 
large cjt> high sdiooh who lia\t tliiw unported to ^ gcnerilK 
law abiding and ioctall) mindeil ninpm llie rcicliom and 
conduct of ihcir blackboard jungle No rcsjxttiaddc 
obsencr would suggest a return to the briitalitita and in 
dignities of Innng but it would stun tint the freshman 
rule applied to iddciics might well bt extended to re 
strums tn other realtm 

Student gONcrnmcni Im (unettomd in some form and 
to tarring degrees from the di^s of Welch who was an ett 
ilmsnsi for it All of his successors with the ixissiblt tx 
Cepiioti of Hunt base svclconud coopcnium within the 
realm of special student interests but ln\e not always been 
III agrccnient as to tbc IkiuiuIs of tliat area I he main 
organ the Cardinal Guild has grown in defimtentss and 
seriousness of objecirves though like all governments has 
nuctiiated in inlluence v«ith Mumg student mlcrcst and 
the consequent leadership The rvhole proWcni o( suidciit 
self Roverntnent reduces largely to the matter o[ the accept 
ance of responsibiltly the rvilliogncss of the delcnnining 
student opinion to enforce therr recogntred standird, It) 
the application of sanctions honetcr stringent Such con 
formtiy to govemmcnl under laiv the foundation of all 

ree om must — as in the notable case of an oft proposed 
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•■honor s,stem" - depend upon Hrmly established trad.ttcns 
Again, the establishment of such traditions depends upon a 
moral conviction uliicli. m turn, should be most securely 
generated by a reasoned religious belief 

► REtlOIOUS foundations ACTIVE 

The most elfectise and realistic adjustment of the re 
hgioiis interests of students. ,n this as in other state ns 
timons. IS in the organ.tatiou and ^ 

dations of the leading sectarian groups university, 

"'th die plan of desired, doctrinal 

provide iiorship, counsel, artivities of the campus 

instruction The common re igio council 

base come to be directed The worl. of 

supervised from the “'^"^^.ntal to these general 
the Y’s has become largely siipp 

programs fj„hs are served as 

Through these church related college 

fully and sedulously as „e,|ect. as was charged in 

Rather than being m dang ,5 more liable to 

the past, the “"’“"^^“torate and exacting programs 
be overburdened by sectors and their boards 

devised by enthusiastic other 

In any case, a certamly there ts no 

aspects of thought an P morality than in 

better opportunity “ social participation on the 

the daily ,udcnt experience of a century ago, the 

campus From g^oks is an enduring adiiioiiition 

graphic figure of F i ^ emotional boiler in contact with 
of the duty to keep 

the operating . ^ot depreciatory recognition, 

A highly qtiahfiea. 
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IS gu en lo land grant educauon by certain ill advised cntics 
m the judgment diat ivhile this type of education ttams 
specialists in \anous lines it fails to deielop uell balanced 
personalities As this present interpretu c sun ey of a typical 
representauve has tried to show this has been the basic aim 
throughout Any seeming departure has marked an errant 
straying from the real spirit and purpose The test is in 
the end product Like ivisdom herself this College as all 
others finds justification in her children as they have gone 
out in ever lengthening lines to their share of the work of 
the nation and of the world Former students are to be 
found in all pans of the globe providing contacts — often 
highly strategic — for the College Occupationally they are 
to be found m all fields of business the professions and 
public affairs In all these pursuits and professions former 
students have developed high leadership 

OLD TIES STRONG 

In alumni relations with the College ihere has been a 
marked development m undersundmg participation Ad 
vice especially in technical areas has been helpful in fuller 
developments and in pioneering in new realms of research 
Aleri organizations have aided in recruiting not only ath 
letes but superior students at both the undergraduate and 
gnduate levels The supplemental financial aid not only 
of ccriam special donors but also of the smaller sums of an 
increasing number coming annually m the achievement 
fund has met needs and provided highly appropriate enter 
prises that would not have !>ecn possible through tlie regular 
channeU of support Unquestionably this source of income 
will have a steadily increasing mnuence upon the progress 
of the College There is a growing recognition by leaders 
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m education that state mstituttons as uell as 
dependent upon the.c aluntm for 
creased demands nhich the> are facing o ege 
in nhich the students of state .nst.tut.ons » 

be second to nonc-.v, halls and trad.t.ons exited 
should recognize this bounden duty to alma mate 

► REFLECT ON EFFECTIVENESS 

One of the most construcine sen.ce^ of 
rapidly gron.ng host of institution - es 

liberate and thoughtful app jj 

pecaiy of department an s^ nndergtaduate prejudices 
candid expressions tree experience- 

such judgments-renecting immature 

may differ cons.dera y ^ „eogn.tion should be much 
opinions At any rate -nine sheets letters to the 

more rnd.catise than student mtmgjhe 

editor or the certitudes ® “ ^ given a central 

Throughout the years te teaching and sharing 

emphasis This has exten e eppropr. 

of information as the developed Consequently 

ate methods and devic« to the selection oE the 

unusual attention has been ^ permanent tenure As 
teaching staff especially ^ representation 

a result the faculty has including all of the 

of national and foreign proportion of the 

leading graduate mstitulio adianced study 

Colleges graduates on th cached m the 

elsewhere the heig 

1880 s „ commercial and governmental 

With the “rap';“™" J me highly endmsed pma.e and 

organizations a* 
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tlic affluent state universities the recruiting and imintcn 
ance of r top nnk frcultv - espccnllj in Ilie tcchnicrl <lc 
partments - Ins loomed laige m rdiiiinistratii c perplexities 
Matcliing of such oplioinl comptiisition either dircctl)' or 
m special henefits has been and seems lihcly to remain 
unattainable Hence to attract and iiiaimain a staff of high 
caliber other induccnienls appealing to the academic tern 
perament have been and isill increasingly need to be pro 
vided 

To begin ^vlth tlie prcviiling disparity of sainry scales 
within the different grades should be more ncirlj cqunh/cd 
with definite and substaninl floors as well as ceilings and 
Aviihoxu loo great an iniervenmg spread ProfessoTnl dig 
mties however pleasing othenvisc shonlcl not become a 
substitute for coiumcnsurate matcnal reward 

V ACADEMIC FREEDOMS 

One of the most \aUied and mdtspensible conditions of 
satisfying academic life and worV is security of tenure 
through freedom of teaching and research In spite of rvell 
established principles and practices these essential ginran 
tees ha\e continued to be flagrantly disregarded in insti 
tutions large and small public and private After the dis 
turbing and disrupting tnflucnccs of jxiliticians and agrarian 
agitators in the formative years the record of the College 
on this vital interest during the past long generation in 
general has been highly commendable But m an age of 
pressures constant and alert vigilance is called for by board 
administration staff and alumni 

Opportunities and encouragement tor professional 
growth are essential to personal satisfaction and the fullest 
service to the College There is particular need for such 
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.„ppo« .n .he general s..bjec« .ha. lach .he 
pro. .s,on of .he organ.zcl research agences Su h ser 
LE.n..,r.edand se. up 1 " 

pa..on .n .he norh n^^Eed 

justif) a reasonable a.d in 'j 5 research and 

equipment anti financial he p ^ants from foun 

publication - especially to P ^ l^as provided 

da..on, The AUimm ^ ..’’.s ,o be 

dignified publication to an ^^„ege m furthering 

areas of special interest J jjra.ed to the premise of 
m purposes The P agricul 

sharing knou ledge farmer authoritative 

ture share efform m ^ Handbook Old Orchard 

information in the M-dxoest F ,e,y a„ Iowa farm 

Term by Hugh "t "nho had lived in this 

boyhood in the 1880 s ^ Century of Farming m 

era had passed from by highly respected editor 

Iowa jS ^6 1946 "“P 5 the best thing to come out o 

W Earl Hall of Mason J, Snedecors Statistical 

the State Centennial ^ .^,,1 through five editions and 

Methods has earned wor j^hnical writings Diseases 

paced the output of the L H Schwartc was 

of Poultry edited by H E valuable knowledge 

a monumental ^,„„e of a professional leiel 

m the field of seteri iy ^^^^^j^ Wcntivorth Ol a d.s 
Americas Sheep Trai livestock is a definitive 

tinguished historian 
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study ot this branch o£ the industry At the Ccntcnnnl the 
Press was carrying the name of tlic College into 77 foreign 
countries on tlie title pages of outstanding bools in the 
areas o£ College interest 

One q£ the most helpful opporttmitics for concentration 
on a subject of invcsti^tion as well as for a refreslitng 
change of scene is provided tlic sablntical ^ear Un 
fortunately this salutary insutuiion has never found full 
acceptance in land grant colleges The constructive aspects 
of the system have not been appreciated and it lias been 
regarded as a payment for personal rather than institutional 
advantage A scientist highly shilled in lus particular field 
but with a curiously benighted social outlook boasted of 
having defeated a state child labor measure by deriding it as 
a child loafer bill A demogogical wjsearack could easily 
represent a year off on full or part pay as a prof loafer 
design On the contrary the reopient of such a stipend is 
more in danger of overwork and strain in his zeal to get 
forward a book manuscnpi or at least to collect the makings 
ot several fully doaimentcd articles tVithout such pro 
vision the ambitious private researcher in state as in im 
pecunious private colleges is forced to utilize his scant re 
laxation tune and the ironically termed long vacation 
with — ot late years it able to make a good case — modest 
financial aid from a gram in aid by a foundation 

That such doityourselt omcially unprojected enter 
prises have really been something more than hobbies and 
pastimes is attested to by a few typical examples the tech 
meal foreign language dictionaries of Louis DeVnes the 
agricultural history studies ot Louis B Schmidt the per 
sonally carried on and m part financed anthropo-economic 
studies m Latin America and Africa by Elizabeth Hoyt the 
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interpretatue studies of ^!a^k Tuain by 
creative and critical vvT.ting of Pearl Hogrefe. the arresting 
studies in international relations by Noraan Gntebner * 
studies in the history of engineering and the ” 

outsuandiug naval biography by Eug- 
archeological findings of Robert vv 
course o“ne who has the or 

do It in spite of hell and IMo reoorts Hou 

equivalents of quit of these labors- 

ever, a certain recognition and ffcbtann^ 

that go far beyond the tnunediate 

remuneration but the p y 

aging 

"^^"‘V^*"::esXr:lniain.shsofsta. 

^Vhtle teaching and resear ^ 

members, certain ^‘'“"’“‘^T'oongcnially or tolerantly, m 
m policy making are inclu ' selection of 

their programs They may av ,vould be many 

the heads of their I-^olght in a rotating 

advantages m having ,.ould tend to deflate the 

chairmanship Such a on with teaching 

importance of administra of departmental tvork 

and^esearch and to share the ,,,,, 

and thus make a u ct selection would likewise 

through the years S"" " ^ anomalous and at times 
obviate the temporary TB . Committee serv 

confusing status of ' prof ,£ not too burden 

ICC on divisional and gen ^ l^avc more than one 

some (and a ""'■X '>■= 

Xe reX may'be mformtng and snmtilatmg 
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The faculty council m operation at the Centennial lE 
It arouses the interested support that it merits may provide 
unexampled opportunity for representative sharing in policy 
making As a forum for discussion fact finding and recom 
mendation the A A U P should continue to provide a 
complementary service not only for i« increasing member 
ship hut for the staff as a nhole This society svhatever its 
limitaiions of action is after all the nearest approach to a 
professional organitation for higher education in general 
Equally essentia, for maintaining a staff at fullest serv 

ment s af “r" Professional advance 

ment is an adequate provision for automatic retirement 

in many cases may have been"l'"^ scholarly projects which 
luilies a. any adenili. ® contemplated Tins as 

reasonably adequate anntm,‘"ysTem‘ ^ 

►fUTURE PROSPECTS BEtTER 

ment systems of kn7^nt mstu"™' retire 

inadequate The pioneer Ca' 

upon misuken philanthropyP‘“" based 

non was not generally asmirl I * “ctuanal miscalcula 
far as tfie passing generation "“ntutions So 

coming at this laie date_must'T™"' Provision- 
siiliplcmcmal nut ,, ^e rather makeshift and 

Prohihilities and ,v.„, “ “ctt.ar.ally establtshed 

rmancal expens tn an endot^^L lead.ng 
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bens should he able to look fon^ard to being able to ' obey 
the voice at e\e obe>ed at pnme mthout undue distraction 
user the commodity index At the Centennial staff mem 
bers A\ere under term life insurance tuth tno-thirds of the 
premium borne by the College, and under an annuit) policy 
'Mth the same sharing of cost or else under state retirement 
program ■uith contributions equal from eraplosee and the 
College 

Both in actue career and m full or partial retirement, 
staff members through the years have been influential in 
community affairs Afore often than not, members have 
been serving on the city council or boards and upon the 
local board of education In manj cases the cit) has bene 
filed immeasurably from the advice on technical problems 
that the academic members have proMded 

^Vhatever the range and interest of the staff members, 
their main contributions to instruction, research and com 
munity service have inevitably been in the areas of their 
specialties The old time ‘ bom teacher,’ who could ‘ teach 
anything with equal facihtj, belonged to an age of limited 
and highly formalized subject matter The modem pseudo- 
progressive sentiment of teaching 'not a subject but boys 
and girls” is a typical pedagogical inanity The elemental 
syTjibol of instructional relationships in the traditional in 
angle of the teacher, the student, and the log should really 
be a square with the addition of the subject to be taught. 
Every subject of instruction and investigation has its ovm 
\'alues True teaching and research involves their 
finding appraisal, enlatgement. and application to life 
This College, as is incumbent upon a member of the 
land grant group has been commuted from its inauguration 
to a wide content, as inclusive as socially expedient at the 
time, to be given at the higher level in liberal manner for 
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d>namic objectives No other type of higher education 
has been as responsive to the changing interests of the con 
stitiiency Consequently, m the relative adjustment of the 
liberal or general and of the practical or applied the College 
has mo\ed m somewhat of a circular course To the 1890’s, 
before the large and growing demand for technical experts, 
the general subjects largely prevailed, from the nineties to 
the ivorld ivar era the technical and vocational had an in 
creasing ascendancy, in ' our own times’ o£ technology and 
world consciousness the avowed and deliberate trend has 
been toward a more reasoned and purposeful balance 


►interrelationships stronger 

and'^bene'‘r,'d 

Idn 'cchnological change In the 

.ectot; exTeLt"":' 'T P^°““ o' 

-nitoman^n and J ">«han.cal completeness of 
the inextricar^*^ ^'nloosed nuclear 

nized Qiiiie anart r ’ increasingly recog 

noted that manTc" "'T'’ ™'““’ “ b= 

Tcctly utilitarian purpose^TIL 

an essential tool for inrr ^^nguage has become 

nr governmental posUionT t^nntacts in business 

least an elementary knoulM P’oniatic or economic At 
moilcm hung at eierv sni, ooonom.es is essential for 
"hid, goicminems aZalfleTdsT'' ''''' P'""” P"*" 

SO, emnicni, especially m f., ‘ American 

no less a ,„„„ Communi “'P'ots, has become 
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In rccogn.non oE sncl. sp«nl fotTmmed 

^^ell as a grossing ipprecntion of the neca 
leadership in all of the professions and 

meal crnticula base been considembly liberalized by he 
inclusion of general subjeers. ei.lier as requirement or elec 
rives The difficully has been that at t e sam P 

fessional requirements have been increasing and smnda 

rising Thl schemes lo have •'-/“-tdmnnium am 
run concurrently svitliin the tra i i 
confronted ssitlr the expanding ‘“pe 

full and ultimate solution seems lo ^ ,,, 

medicine, and theology adLssion to profes 

requirement of a 8'"'”' I,as taken a long step 

sional study Veterinary h generic 

m this direction in the r^qurr^"-'"' ^ 

college work prior to entering Its curriculum 

POR combineu emphasis 
.provisions for 

For many years, the Oo s^ technical degree 

students to combine their g dj^re have been 

courses as is done in law an . j, graduates in most 

few applicants The .Justrial expansion 

technical lines in the cortc ^ broadened founda 

has retarded the «qutrcniOT ^ ,„(b this 

non But as the °“‘P“‘^^es one of quality rather than 

demand and the emphasis b professional standards 

of numbers competition ' Already some of the en 

as It has in the older ^ 5(th year which for many 

gineering colleges are reqnmg^^^_^ it seems 

years was an °P““" “ i^^ding land grant colleges rela 
highly probable tha^^^^ foundations for their tec 

lively soon 'viU 

meal curricula 
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The diMsion of general subjects- Science or more 
adequately Arts and Sciences -affords a rare opportunity 
{or a \>cU balanced liberal education m which the basic 
sciences are judiciously intcnnmglcd with the humanities 
This ma) sene as the Ixssis for specialization in any ol the 
professions or for graduate study in any of the sciences 
authonnuon for such a fully des eloped coordinate 
disiMoii IS gisen in the definite prosision for other scien 
tific and classical studies o! the MomW Act and the pre 
CISC confirmation for tlic state m the Sutton Act In recent 
years precedents base been provided by the elaborate pro 
Vmns in the general studies of otber leading land-grant 
colleges and the csiabbshmcnt of such a diMsion by the 
constnaiisc Und-gnui college association ^Vhllc notable 
adsanccs base liccn made lu itiis direction at loua State 
C/ollcgc ihty hue not gone as far as the organic act assumes 
OT as the cunent trend in general education indicates as 
desinbU ojKcnIl) as regards the bumanitics The round 
mg out of ihc program of tins disision rcnnins one of the 
iiiifintshcd tasks at the close of the first century Plans for 
irfcler3tin„ general cshicaiion by interlocking it willi the 
long-csiahUsUesl and highly essential jirejyiraiorv yean and 
by allotting credit for basic courses upon acceptable test of 
nniicrs to the end tbit the professional nr graduate study 
iins l>c readied at ihc earliest possible st 4 agc iinoKcs a 
diliitiMi and dcireciaiion of the banc baccahurcate that 
if unlrly ailfipitd would lie calamitnus to the standards of 
\tiictuan lusher edsiration 

ll>c r»]>ci,rornt,l hoik l.i, ,cncl U>c cronom) and 
. 1 rtic tnic null iiictriMi« cITcTiivcnni Ti.c !cn 
nc lui W„ sirailv , 

fiilJt.rd ,u,r I nni.i.m Bin Ow Mill n«il (or (iinlicr 
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inclusions especiall) in ilie social sciences In line ^vith 
the trend oE the cconotn> the long sought federal aid to 
engineering experiment stations should be given ^ 
undoubtedly make for the most economical and effective 
utilization of available talent and equipment to have the 
whole research program of the College integrated unde 
one snpervisory head -vice president or director 
would be tn line with the trend toward concentration 
policy making with decentralization of operation 

- APPROPttlATIONS ARE FOUNDATION 

As the varied programs of tnstruct.on research ^and^ex 
tension have developed and grown re . evolved 

and federal governments have become m ^ 

and determining Costs subventions 

ment have grown enormously ^ s and tend to 

while most helpful are for spat investment 

be level over long periods The 

funds constitutes a small proportion not fair 

tures Marked increase of the 

or feasible Alumni m nge corponitions 

general funds and gran y otherwise 

are earmarked for special project 

be undertaken Hence t le ma appropriations 

operational and capital understandably are 

of the state legislature p j opinion of their con 

guided in the mam understanding public rela 

stituents Hence in ■ j,tennining influence 
tions become the u tiraa university of the 

The elaborate compi p,^,stine 
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unbroken prame But the industries and social institutions 
of the state have had a corresponding transformation and 
their College has continued to serve them with progressing 
effeemeness Not the least of the educational achievements 
of any land grant college is m creating a pnde and reasoned 
recognition by the citizenry that mil insure a lo>al support 
for Its needs— not only for subjects and projects of im 
mediate utility, but as tvell for the programs of general edu 
cation and basic research The more the people of the 
state can experience the regular purposeful nork of the 
College and the less that atypical, too easily exploitable 
episodes of disorder and dissension are brought to theif 
attention, the more favorable the reaction is certain to be 

► ALERT TO RESPONSIBtllTIES 
Assuredl) loi^a State College has not failed to recognize 
and meet mtli steadily increasing adaptability its obligations 
under the organic act Experts have been trained in num 
ben corresponding to demand for the industries and the 
professiom and for government service —cud and military 
Research conducted separately or in collaboration mth fed 
cral agencies and made available through the state federal 
extension service has contributed immeasurably to state 
national and world wealth and wellbeing Training for 
citizenship in formal study and in and through the total 
program lias been afforded to the host of enroUees from short 
course to postdoctoral A goodly number of leaders in all 
hncs of endeavor has emerged from the ranks 

Tlie government of such a complex of instruction, re 
search, and varied public services demands the most capable 
nlciu that —amid political exigencies and the availability 
of a public spirited clue—can he brought together From 
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the separate board of trustees of varying size to the present 
centralized Board of Regents, the membership as a whole 
has maintained a relatively high caliber - undoubtedly well 
above the traditional college board-in understanding and 
vision Partisan and regional politics have entered into 
selections probably to a lesser degree than in most of the 
other appointive state boards The occupational balance 
of members has been better maintained in recent years 
The records indicate that with few exceptions members 
have been conscientious and impartial The ear y omi 
nant influence of traditionally minded educators like Henry 
S Pritchett, who had a biased and narrow opinion of tech 
meal education-especially j 

to be felt with the passing of the last of the -igina boa d 
and tts finance committee Relations with other state ms.i 
tutions and with the private colleges and ^ 

been increasingly cordi^ and-p-ive^^^^^ 

The controversial and o ^-^ 

committee seems to have beco ^ 

and adjusted in its f„„ctions in 

ecutive secretary migh P conditions service on the 

volved Under the mos ^ 

board involves a persona 

of public spiritedness 

► WIDESPREAD DE” general rules of this 

I£ formulating and mjw^njcnng and perplexing tash 

modem land grant direction of the academic 

the immediate r go .s demand 

research and exten ^^^igy of 

mg and absorbing f chief executive The 

the most robust aoic 
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sewiccs ot administraiois tA iiidi stature arc at i 

premium As President tmeritm Huglics has concluded in 
Ills Manual for rrustces No task that confronts a board of 
trustees is more difTicult tinn the selection of i neu prcsi 
dent And a land grant president m partictdar lias a 
peculiarly involved and complicated task that calls for tlie 
highest type of academic statesmanship No contrast in the 
life of this College could be greater than that from the old 
time president nho personally directed everything from 
the enrolling counseling supervising the conduct and sliar 
\ng and directing the instruction of the students along nitli 
management of the plant and conducting public relations 
to the I ead ot a modem public technological institution 
1 ith all Its multiple functions and ramifications 

► DELEGATION OP RESPONSIBILITY 
Obviously there must be an ever increasing delegation 
of both detail and authority uitlun certain Unuts A 
modern chief executive who (ails to recognize this needs to 
be admonished by some tementous Jethro This work is 
loo heavy for you and you cannot manage it alone Tlie 
larger metropolitan universities are coming to have a corps 
ot vice presidents deans and directors that suggest the of 
fictal hierarchy of an industrial corporation and land grant 
institutions are of necessity fast moving in that direction 
In addition to the selection and direction of key ad 
mmistrational and instructional leaders and the deiermi 
nation ot major policies of the College the modern land 
grant executive must deal with a round of state and federal 
relations that have increased greatly in number size and 
complications since the world war period First of all m 
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this College he must deal tilth a hoard on which he has no 

membership He must stand before governors and among 

legislators He is - ultimately if not directly - responsible 

for conducting relations and adjusting misunderstandings 

tilth varied federal agencies He is accountable for cordial 

public relations tilth the people and organizations of the 

state and for cooperative dealings tilth tlie alumni He is 

the leader and chief spokesman of the states delegation at 

I 1 . line! <Tant association where his 

the annual meetings ot the nnu o . i r i 

stand on controierted issues is matched with that of us 

fellow executives Clearly he cannot P-^ 

ninnal routine and technical super 
time and energy to ,„ye functioning of de 

Msion hence the necessity tor desirauic * 

pendable and adaptable divisional depar.mental and scrv 

me deans heads and direc.ors a compe.^ and well stab, 

that tlmytave ranked somewhat above the average ot la.id 
they na energetic conscicntioiM 

grant executives All hav 

and honorable disrupted both 

or sectarian d-smus ^ 

state and private i scholarship with an iji 

they have been "ten of higher eihici 

preciation of the fiel 
tion Some were thej^^ 

campus and prematurely hid 

responsible ___,^ble careers in their |i„ r 

creditable an they contributed to Ihi 

work In varied y 

“"^smiking the balance of the first centiity of ,„e 
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State College of Agricultiire and Mechanic Arts, so far as 
the debits and credits «n) bt ascertained the showing 
sliould be most gratifying to the state sside constituency and 
to the national and s\orldwidc alumni 'This experiment 
ivith democratic education has exceeded ilic expectations 
of the most farsisioned of the founders in waiys and to a 
degree beyond their widest imaginings 


► PROMISE AHEAD 

The best assurance tor the coming jears is in the man 
ncr in iiliicli the College Ins aibiptcd its oiganizalion and 
program to the changing needs of the cconoms, society, and 
security of the state and nation While at the close of the 
first century much remains to be completed or perfected, 
he record sbotts a progressing commitment lo the great 
Id™ of the niost original of American insmntions of biglier 

tnTcr as , “ T ■" 

nice as used m ibc truest and fullest sense Tlie 

growing and widening appreciation of this resrnsibd^ v 

We believe in 1 ^ r i . 

Iteve in the kind of eHu foua , we be 

‘he future, as m tZ f,L ?„J J ‘hel in 

teM command for t;feTOe,te.®I """ 

responstbtUty and unde usetal^^‘'“Z'‘ '"‘porlartt 

motto of the college for os the 

Practice for Service' future "Science with 
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In the fiftieth annnersar) issue of the 
President Hilton made timely addition wit t e 
perennial forecast which may well provide the keynote and 
challenge to the Centennial observance 

Smce President Storms penned 

tore d loiea State. '‘TJLnsibiiity and 

larger numbers into "positions ° ^ 

unde usefulness " tVeareconin students with 

an even better ,ob in P-‘’Zf Z„Z/and >iuniani 
that combination of . ,i,f„ to build the 

tarian ,//oL State's old ideals 

morWr progress „„ help gme 

of democracy and tervi'se. o g „ 

stability and continuity to a world 

almost catastrophic . ^he operating 

Your Iowa State % alter its meth 

agencies of „ggds of men Indeed the 

ods to meet the changtt g ' the next yo 

operating and („j half century appear 

years may make those But the end pur 

dull and primiline ,he same The rnotlo 

pose of your college Service of Mankind 

’of "Science with Pcac 'ccJ" Zlhy for Iowa Stale 
leill be ,ust as tclevant’, „ 

College III aooy as 

n nded as It IS at the beginning of the second 

And, It may be added. 


century 



A iS^oic on <Iie Sonvccs 


JpOR THE land grant movement as a whoJe the fullest 
and most convenient collection of official documents and 
statistics IS in the reports and bulletins of the U S Office 
of Education — fonnerly Department and Bureau of Edu 
cation (1867—) The most available information on the 
agricultural phase of the movement is in the publications of 
the federal government concerned ivith that interest the 
reports of the agricultural division of the Patent Office 
(1849 1861) the reports yearbooks and varied series of 

bulletins of the U S Department of Agriculture (1862-) 

The growth changes and problems of the land grant tnsti 
tutions in operation may be traced in the publications of the 
American Association of Land Grant Colleges and State Uni 


versities — formerly the American Association of Agricul 
tural Colleges and Experiment Stations proceedings of the 
annual conventions special reports and bulletins (1887—) 
Underlying ideas and philosophies are best expressed 
in the ivrjtings of such pioneer leaders as Daniel C Gilman 
Andrew D White William W Fohvell and Liberty H 
Bailey Earle D Ross Democracy s College the Land Grant 


[JOIJ 
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Movement ni the formative Stngf (1012^ expiates mUet 
icntaii%el>, tlic ongms and formalise dcsclopmcnts of llic 
general nrosttnent svith a trial bibliognpli^ 

The archives and other amiable record* of the lom 
Sfitc College manuscript and printed arc in process of as 
scmhly and classification into a systematic college history 
collection The main official records arc the journals and 
documents of the loua House and Senate and the session 
laws of the Iowa General Assembly, the record* and reports 
of die Board of Triisiccs (1859 1909) , she records anti re 
ports of tile State Roard of Regents — formerly State Hoard 
of Education (1909—) mmuies and rcjioris of the gen 
cral faculty 

Detclopmcms in cxpcnmentaiion and caiension may be 
followed most fully and directly in the reports and bulletins 
of the respcctise stations institutes and scrsircs 

College periodicals —news and special general and di 
Msional — afford glimpses dirowgU the years of the passing 
and changing scene The faculty A’euiilcftcr-wuU annual 
index —issued by iht Office of Infornntion Sen, ice (since 
September 1954) presides an indispcnsible listing and sum 
mary of current happenings 

These records are extended and supplemented by a con 
siderable body of official and private correspondence and of 
personal recollections of the author 
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